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INTRODUCTION 

[JThe  roots  of  Hawthorne's  thought  and  feeling  strike 
deeper  into  the  past  of  his  native  section  than  do  those  y 
of  any  other  American  story-teller.'/  At  a  time  when  for 
most  New  Englanders  their  seventeenth  century  seemed 
barren  of  romance,  he  found  in  it  color  and  charm,  * 
beauty  and  universal  significance. '  *The  Ma>pole  of 
Merry  Mount"  admirably  illustrates  his  way  of  looking 
back  into  the  dusky  dawn  of  the  first  settlement.  He 
had  read  of  a  certain  Thomas  ^lorton  who,  being  at  odds 
with  the  authorities  of  Plymouth,  set  up  a  seceding  colony 
under  his  own  rule  at  a  place  which  he  and  his  followers 
called  Merry  Mount.  There  they  traded  with  the  In- 
dians, paying,  it  seems,  higher  prices  for  furs  than  their 
competitors  of  Plymouth  liked,  and  also  selling  the  In- 
dians guns  and  gunpowder.  What  seemed  to  the  Pil- 
grims even  more  dangerous,  Morton  had  brought  with 
him  an  unpuritanical  spirit  which  led  him  to  encourage 
among  his  men  various  old  English  games  and  cere- 
monies hateful  to  orthodox  New  Englanders.  He  even 
set  up  a  Maypole,  "as  if,"  Governor  William  Bradford 
of  Plymouth  wrote,  "they  had  anew  revived  and  cele- 
brated the  feasts  of  the  Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the 
beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bacchanalians."  Such 
pagan  rites  the  reformers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
would  not  tolerate  in  a  land  to  which  they  had  fled 
partly  in  order  to  escape  just  such  "abominations." 
Morton  was  first  driven  out  by  ^liles  Standish  of  Ply- 
mouth and  later  by  John  Endicott  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Bay  Company,  who  cut  down  the  Maypole  and  broke 

up  the  revels.  Although  Morton  after  his  banishment 
wrote  an  amusing  book  about  his  adventures  and  tried 
hard  to  be  restored  to  power,  he  was  never  again  an 
important  figure  in  New  England.^ 

To  Hawthorne,  brooding  in  retrospect  over  the  event,  it 
did  not  seem  a  mere  trivial  episode.  He  saw  in  it  a 
dramatic  clash  between  two  ideals  of  life,  and  in  tiie 
;Ma>pole  a  symbol  of  all  that  New  England  left  behind 
in  its  austere  renunciation  of  the  things  of  this  world^'j' 
'Jollity  and  gloom  were  contending  for  an  empire.  ... 
Should  the  grizzly  saints  establish  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  gay  sinners,  then  would  their  spirits  darken  all  the 
clime,  and  make  it  a  land  of  clouded  visages,  of  hard 
toil,  of  sermon  and  psalm  forever.  But  should  the  banner 
staff  of  Merry  Mount  be  fortunate,  sunshine  would 
break  upon  the  hills,  and  flowers  would  beautify  the 
forest,  and  late  posterity  do  homage  to  the  Maypole." 
Hawthorne,  a  descendant  of  the  "grizzly  saints,"  knew 
that  the  Puritans  had  not  all  been  so  harsh  as  his  story 
makes  them  out,  and  he  knew  as  well  that  Morton's 
colony  had  been  more  tawdry  and  less  innocent.  The 
gentle  irony  which  runs  through  the  tale  cannot  be  over- 
looked. But  its  author  understood  that  fiction  has  a 
certain  right  of  eminent  domain  over  fact.  Though  he 
laid  his  scene  in  seventeenth-century  Massachusetts,  he 
was  not  writing  mere  history;  he  was  commenting  upon 
the  antagonism  which  arises  in  every  age  between  those  to 
whom  duty  and  will  are  paramount  and  those  who  prefer 
instead  to  seek  pleasure  and  to  follow  instinct.  As  a 
romancer,  Hawthorne  claimed  the  privilege  of  dividing 
his  characters  into  heroes  and  villains.  Beauty  and  grace 
and  youth  and  kindness  are  wholly  on  the  side  of  Merry 

1  The  facts  upon  which  Hawthorne  based  his  imaginative  treat- 
ment of  this  episode  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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Mount.  It  is  always  May  there,  or  at  least  it  would  be 
if  the  Puritans  could  be  kept  from  forcing  in  their  per- 
sistent January.  Hawthorne  adorned  his  narrative  with 
exquisite  pictures ;  lavishing  upon  it  his  brightest,  richest 
style,  and  warming  it  with  his  sympathies.  And  yet  he 
is  not  a  mere  romancer.  In  actual  life,  he  realized,  each 
year  has  its  January.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  festiv- 
ities, Edith,  the  rosy  bride  who  is  Lady  of  the  May, 
commits  the  treason  of  being  sad  at  Merry  Mount.  "I 
struggle  as  with  a  dream,"  she  tells  her  lover,  "and  fancy 
that  these  shapes  of  our  jovial  friends  are  visionary,  and 
their  mirth  imreal."  What  she  feels  is  a  presentiment  of 
Endicott's  approach,  but  it  is  more:  it  is  symbolical  of 
the  sadness  which  always  invades  elaborate  mirth,  of  the 
heaviness  which  follows  when  lightness  has  ruled  too 
absolutely.  Hawthorne  was  not  altogether  a  partizan  in 
the  conflict  he  presents.  When  the  Puritans,  speaking 
the  last  word,  speak  it  too  harshly,  Endicott,  neverthe- 
less, shows  a  hint  of  tenderness  for  the  bride  and  groom. 
The  artistic  triumph  of  the  story  and  its  profoundest 
veracity  come  from  the  handling  of  this  young  couple  at 
the  end.  Though  the  Puritans  overpower  Merry  Mount, 
as  "the  moral  gloom  of  the  world  overpowers  all  sys- 
tematic gayety,"  the  best  qualities  of  the  community 
survive  in  Edgar  and  Edith,  who  never  forget  its  joys 
and  affections  and  never  regret  its  vanities.  In  a  sense, 
all  human  life  is  a  struggle  between  age  with 
its  cool  experience  and  youth  with  its  hot  expectations. 
The  expectations  do  not  always  come  to  pass,  and,  Haw- 
thorne would  argue,  they  are  too  often  thwarted  need- 
lessly; but  whatever  their  immediate  fortune  they  lend 
a  perennial  warmth  and  glow  to  the  lot  of  mankind. 

"Young  Goodman  Brown"  portrays  from  another  angle 
the  opposition  between  the  life  of  reason  and  cheerfulness 
and  the  life  of  bigotry  and  gloom.    The  scene  is  Salem, 
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home  of  the  witch-fever,  and  the  chief  personage  a  man 
who,  by  reason  of  some  perverse  strain  in  his  spiritual 
constitution,  turns  away  from  his  pleasant  home  and 
loving  wife  to  prowl  at  night  in  the  somber,  witch- 
haunted  forest.    Just  why  he  ventures  into  such  a  region 
Hawthorne  leaves  partly  a  mystery,  but  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  allegory  are  very  clear.     Something  draws 
Goodman  Brown  into  a  perilous  adventure.    With  many 
shrinkings  of  his  conscience  he  is  conducted  by  the  devil 
to  a  fearful  vdtches'  sabbath,  in  which  not  only  fiends 
and  acknowledged  witches  have  a  share  but  also  the 
very  persons  whom  the  young  man  has  had  most  reason 
to  respect  in  Salem.    Horrified,  he  still  clings  to  the  as- 
surance that  Faith,  his  wife,  cannot  be  guilty  of  such 
associations,  but  she  too  appears,  and  the  two  are  just 
about  to  be  baptized  into  that  hideous  communion  when 
the  hallucination  (or  whatever  it  is)  passes  and  leaves 
Goodman  Brown  cold  and  faint.     From  that  hour  he 
doubts  every  one,  remembering  the  revel  in  the  dark 
wood,  and  sure  that  all  the  appearances  of  virtue  and 
honor  are  but  cowardly  hypocrisies.    To  state  the  theme 
abstractly,  Hawthorne  is  saying  that  when  some  innate 
suspicion  of  one's  fellows  or  some  unholy  curiosity  re- 
garding the  secrets  of  evil  governs  the  soul,  then  black- 
ness will  spread  over  all  the  fair  surface  of  life  and  not 
even  the  dearest  and  most  cherished  faith  will  remain 
untouched.     But  Hawthorne  does  not  state  his  theme 
abstractly.     He  gives  it  a  local  habitation  which  ex- 
actly suits  it,  a  village  where  just  such  a  suspicion  and 
curiosity  once  mastered  and  maddened  all  the  people. 
The  old  Salem  was  in  Hawthorne's  blood;  his  family 
had  lived  in  the  town  two  hundred  years.    To  the  story 
of  Goodman  Brown  he  imparted  an  atmosphere  rich  with 
the  beauty  of  old  memories  and  somber  with  the  recol- 
lection of  old  terrors.    His  atmosphere,  moreover,  is  not 
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a  mere  romantic  haze,  but  depends  in  part  upon  his 
circumstantial  references  to  real  names  and  places,  his 
accurate  description  of  persons  and  landscapes,  and  the 
touches  everywhere  in  his  narrative  of  grotesque  humor. 
The  story  has  the  air  of  being  history,  and  it  leaves  a 
singularly  vivid  impression  of  its  details  as  well  as  a 
haunting  sense  of  vague  and  uncomprehended  perils.^ 

Although  Hawthorne  in  his  daily  intercourse  was  quiet 
and  shy,  and  although  he  deals  commonly  in  his  stories 
with  the  gravest  themes,  he  is  so  far  from  being  morbid 
that  his  most  common  subject  is  the  danger  that 
men  and  women  run  when  something  in  their  disposi- 
tions or  their  fortunes  separates  them  from  the  normal, 
healthy  existence  of  their  kind.  Nowhere  does  he  set 
this  idea  forth  with  more  power  or  splendor  than  in 
"Rappaccini's  Daughter,"  the  story  of  a  girl  who  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  an  experiment,  who  has  been 
fed  so  long  with  poisons  that  no  poison  can  hurt  her,  but 
who,  as  her  father,  the  experimenter,  had  not  properly 
foreseen,  has  become  herself  a  poison.  Some  four  or 
five  years  before  Hawthorne  wrote  the  tale, he  had  read 
in  Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  ''an  Indian  king  that  sent  unto 
Alexander  a  fair  woman,  fed  with  aconite  and  other 
poisons,  with  this  intention  complexionally  to  destroy 
him";  "Rappaccini's  Daughter"  is  clearly  another  version 
of  this  ancient  legend.  The  scene  is  Italy,  which  during 
the  Renaissance  had  a  baleful  reputation  for  its  use  of 
poisons,  and  Rappaccini  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Padua,  famous  for  its  medical  college  and  its  botanic 
garden.  For  such  a  story  as  this,  Padua  was  as  natural 
and  credible  a  background  as  Salem  for  a  tale  of  witch- 
craft. But  whereas  "Young  Goodman  Brown"  deals  with 
slinking  nocturnal  adventures,  ''Rappaccini's  Daughter" 
is  transacted  among  the  gorgeous  colors  and  cloying 
scents  of  a  magic  garden.     Beatrice's  voice  seems  to 
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Giovanni,  when  first  he  hears  it,  "as  rich  as  a  tropical 
sunset,"  and  makes  him  think  of  "deep  hues  of  purple  or 
crimson  and  of  perfumes  heavily  delectable."  She  is 
luxuriantly,  painfully  beautiful,  "with  a  bloom  so  deep 
and  vivid  that  one  shade  more  would  have  been  too 
much."  Nature  has  been  almost  dispensed  with  by 
Rappaccini,  or  at  least  forced  into  unnatural  forms  anjl 
colors,  driven  beyond  the  bounds  of  simple  health,  until 
his  garden  appears  "no  longer  of  God's  making,  but  the 
monstrous  offspring  of  Plan's  depraved  fancy,  only  an 
evil  mockery  of  beauty."  Of  this  unnatural  forcing, 
Beatrice  is  the  finest  flower.  But  instead  of  being  made 
happy  by  her  father's  magic,  which  he  had  mistakenly 
intended  for  her  good,  she  is  made  utterly  wretched  by  a 
fate  which  shuts  her  in  from  the  simple,  friendly,  com- 
mon, natural  world.  To  escape  from  her  isolation  she  is 
willing  to  risk  the  antidote,  though  she  plainly  believes 
that  to  her  it  will  be  a  poison.  She  drinks  and  dies,  the 
innocent  sacrifice  of  an  attempt  to  transcend  nature. 
The  moral  of  the  story  needs  less  emphasis  than  the  full, 
rich  texture  of  the  style,  the  skill  with  which  the  story 
—  one  of  the  longest  Hawthorne  wrote  —  is  conducted 
to  its  impressive  climax,  the  depth  and  fragrance  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  concentration  of  all  the  action  within 
the  narrow  limit  of  the  amazing  garden.  1 

To  such  a  story  Hawthorne  presents  an  almost  com- 
plete contrast  in  "The  Great  Stone  Face."  Ernest  there 
appears  as  the  purely  natural  product  of  a  life  lived  away 
from  everything  that  is  artificial.  From  his  childhood 
he  has  around  him  an  environment  quite  undisturbed  by 
human  craft.  He  looks  daily  up  at  the  Great  Stone 
Face  which  dominates  his  valley,  finding  in  its  combined 
grandeur  and  sweetness  and  magnanimity  the  qualities 
which  guide  his  lowly  course  of  life.  In  the  end  he  ful- 
fils the  valley's  expectation  that  some  day  the  Face  will 
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have  a  human  counterpart,  but  like  most  prophets  he 
comes  in  an  unexpected  guise.  Ernest  does  not  live  up 
to  that  lofty  ideal  by  seeking  money  like  Mr.  Gather- 
gold,  or  by  fighting  battles  like  Old  Blood-and-Thunder, 
or  by  making  speeches  like  Old  Stony  Phiz.  They  ac- 
complish great  things;  he  becomes  great  in  his  own  soul. 
To  Hawthorne  it  seemed  literally  true  that  ''he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  [is  greater]  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
Of  all  the  better  stories  by  Hawthorne,  ''The  Great  Stone 
Face"  has  perhaps  the  plainest  meaning,  and  he  was  in- 
deed rather  ashamed  of  its  somewhat  mechanical  struc- 
ture, perhaps  dreading  that  it  might  be  worn  threadbare 
by  reason  of  its  complete  simplicity.  Something  of  what 
he  dreaded  has  come  about,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  pass  the  story  lightly  by  without  noticing  how 
much  genuine  depth  of  feeling  Hes  beneath  its  limpid 
language.  Certain  great  truths  need  no  elaboration. 
Ernest's  career,  with  its  humble  outlines  and  its  steady 
enrichment  through  reflection  and  virtuous  conduct,  is 
one  of  the  loveHest  careers  in  modern  fiction.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  Ernest  with  some 
real  original,  and  Emerson  has  been  oftenest  suggested. 
There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  tliis,  however,  nor  can 
Mr.  Gathergold  and  Old  Blood-and-Thunder  be  called 
definitely  this  or  that  historical  personage.  Old  Stony 
Phiz  is  admittedly  drawn  from  Daniel  Webster,  who  at 
the  time  the  tale  appeared  was  the  political  idol  of  New 
England. 

If  Ernest  is  the  picture  of  humility,  Ethan  Brand  is 
the  picture  of  pride.  And  yet  in  a  way  the  virtues  of  the 
one  proceed  from  the  same  root  as  the  vices  of  the  other. 
Ernest,  being  naturally  humble,  makes  no  virtue  of  his 
quality;  but  Ethan  Brand,  having  concluded  he  is  a 
sinner,  comes  gradually  to  hug  to  his  heart  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  a  sinner  without  equal,  that  he  has  even  com- 
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mitted  the  Unpardonable  Sin.  That  monstrous  offense, 
the  true  character  of  which  nobody  knew,  was  a  sort  of 
fetish  among  the  older  Calvinists.  Many  a  serious  per- 
son grew  morbid  for  fear  he  had  committed  it  without 
intending  to,  and  wasted  his  life  in  vain  speculations. 
To  Hawthorne,  who  of  course  himself  did  not  believe  in 
any  such  notion,  the  Unpardonable  Sin  was  as  much  a 
bit  of  legendary  lore  as  the  witches  of  Salem,  in  which 
also  he  did  not  believe.  But  he  was  enough  a  New 
Englander  to  understand  the  morbid  psychology  which 
had  made  both  the  Sin  and  the  witches  sources  of  terror. 
In  "Ethan  Brand"  he  is  rather  the  critic  than  the  ro- 
mancer. Passing  over  the  tortures  which  Brand  had 
once  suffered,  and  which  Hawthorne  would  have  known 
how  to  trace  with  subtle  understanding,  he  shows  him  in 
the  condition  to  which  he  has  been  brought  by  over-in- 
dulgence in  such  dark  broodings,  shows  him  desperate  to 
the  point  of  suicide  and  still  feeding  upon  his  pride  of 
supremacy,  even  though  it  is  supremacy  only  in  sin. 
The  really  unpardonable  sin,  Hawthorne  seems  to  con- 
clude, is  the  pride  which  shuts  men  away  from  humanity 
and  health.  Ethan  Brand  so  long  boasted  in  his  heart 
over  the  sin  which  he  had  not  committed  that  eventually 
he  did  commit  it. 

This  devastating  spirit  of  pride  appears  again  and 
again  in  Hawthorne's  stories,  but  nowhere  is  it  presented 
with  such  art  or  force  as  in  "Ethan  Brand."  The  sub- 
title, "A  Chapter  from  an  Abortive  Romance,"  explains 
certain  references  in  the  narrative  and  perhaps  also  serves 
to  explain  why  the  tale  drives  home  its  doctrine  with  so 
strong  an  impact.  It  has  the  effect  of  being  the  last 
chapter  of  a  longer  work;  though  the  rest  was  never 
written,  Hawthorne  had  thought  enough  about  his  theme 
to  make  a  book  and  had  then  cut  and  condensed  it  to  a 
chapter.     Moreover,  of  all  Hawthorne's  graver  stories, 
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this  is  the  story  with  the  largest  body  of  facts  derived 
from  his  own  actual  observation.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  he  wrote  it  he  had  spent  a  summer  vacation 
in  the  Berkshires  and  had  there  grown  familiar  with  the 
landscape,  had  studied  the  construction  of  lime-kilns,  and 
had  encountered  the  originals  of  the  lime-burner,  the 
soap-boiler,  the  drunken  doctor,  the  diorama  man,  and 
the  dog  that  chases  its  tail  with  such  grotesque  effect. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  first  hint  for  Ethan  Brand 
came  from  the  *'mock  Methodist"  cattle-drover  of  whom 
Hawthorne  then  set  down  in  his  diary:  'This  character 
might  be  wrought  into  a  strange  portrait  of  something 
sad,  terrific,  and  laughable."  At  that  time  Hawthorne 
made  notes  of  these  and  many  other  matters,  but  he 
turned  them  to  no  further  use  till  after  his  return  to  the 
region  with  his  family  in  1850.  A  comparison  of  the 
diary  entries^  with  the  form  which  this  material  assumed 
in  his  story  will  show  that  he  was  drawing  from  the  life. 
As  true  as  ever  to  the  spiritual  events  he  was  setting 
forth,  he  was  equally  true  to  those  external  appearances 
which  his  work  often  fails  to  set  forth  with  the  desirable 
clearness  or  vividness. 

In  a  much  earlier  tale,  "The  Seven  Vagabonds,"  first 
written  of  all  those  included  in  this  selection,  Hawthorne, 
leaving  tragedy  out  altogether,  shows  with  what  grace 
and  charm  he  could  turn  his  first-hand  experiences  into 
fiction.  Whether  he  is  writing  strict  autobiography  when 
he  begins  "Rambling  on  foot  in  the  spring  of  my  life  and 
the  summer  of  the  year,"  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  be 
perfectly  sure  that  no  one  ever  invented  all  the  persons 
and  details  of  this  adventure.  Some  such  covered  wagon 
he  had  seen  somewhere,  some  such  wandering  showman, 
some  such  book-peddler,  some  such  gipsy  pair,  some  such 
mendicant,  some  such  Indian  brave,  though  doubtless 
'  Printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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they  never  came  quite  so  neatly  together  on  any  one 
occasion.  What  Hawthorne  did  was  to  assemble  them. 
His  imagination,  in  its  search  for  colors  rather  richer 
than  those  customary  in  New  England,  and  characters 
not  quite  so  expected  and  regular,  had  fixed  itself  affec- 
tionately on  certain  itinerant  individuals  who  did  not  fit 
into  the  tight  frame  of  society  but  moved  about  more  or 
less  at  the  prompting  of  their  whims.  With  them,  his 
romantic  mood  told  him  for  the  moment,  he  too  could  be 
happy.  In  his  imagination  they  all  meet  at  a  convenient 
cross  road;  the  rain  drives  them  into  the  wagon,  where, 
comfortably  shut  in  from  the  disturbing  elements  of  so- 
ciety as  well  as  of  weather,  they  strike  hands  of  fellow- 
ship and  decide  to  go  off  vagabonding  together,  Haw- 
thorne (or  the  person  who  tells  the  tale)  to  be  the  story- 
teller of  the  crew.  If  not  what  happened,  this  is  what 
he  thought  he  would  like  to  have  happen.  At  least  he 
thought  so  long  enough  to  conceive  his  story  and  to 
write  it  with  unusual  warmth  and  sweetness.  But  before 
the  vagabonds  can  set  out  they  find  that  the  Stanford 
camp-meeting  to  which  they  plan  to  go  has  already 
broken  up ;  and  as  their  plan  had  been  but  a  hasty  one, 
it  does  not  last,  and  they  go  their  several  ways  without 
any  particular  regret.  Viewed  merely  as  an  historical 
record,  "The  Seven  Vagabonds"  is  valuable  for  its  true 
picture  of  an  aspect  of  the  old  New  England  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  its  novelists.  It  is  still  more  valu- 
able for  its  exquisite  picture  of  that  friendly  half  hour 
together  in  the  wagon  while  the  rain  beats  down  outside. 
In  the  six  stories  heretofore  discussed,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  not  one  is  marked  by  that  ingenuity  in  the 
plot  and  that  surprise  in  the  conclusion  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  many  recent  American  short  stories.  Haw- 
thorne belonged  to  an  earlier  fashion,  to  a  time  when 
such  effects  were  not  considered  essential  to  good  story- 
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telling.  That  he  had  the  ability  to  use  such  devices  when 
he  wanted  to  do  so  appears  from  "Mr.  Higginbotham's 
Catastrophe/'  which  we  might  almost  call  the  earliest 
detective  story.  The  mystery  is  well  sustained  to  the 
very  end;  the  explanation  has  the  neat  simplicity  most 
effective  in  such  cases.  At  a  flash  the  whole  confusion  is 
made  clear,  and  every  difficult  detail  falls  into  its  proper 
place.  While  the  suspense  is  not  so  keen  or  terrifying  as 
in  modern  detective  stories,  there  are  elements  which 
modern  detective  stories  often  lack:  there  is  pleasant 
realism  in  the  descriptions  of  Dominicus  Pike  and  his 
journey,  and  there  is  everywhere  a  fine  agreeable  humor, 
which,  though  this  is  not  commonly  recognized,  Haw- 
thorne possessed  in  abundance.  It  is  the  quality  which 
preserved  him  from  morbidness  in  his  profound  explora- 
tions into  the  mysteries  of  evil  and  sin  and  conscience  to 
which  he  devoted  his  great  powers.  It  is  the  salt  which 
kept  him  sweet  and  sane. 
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The  best  way  to  continue  and  deepen  an  acquaintance  •with 
Hawthorne  after  reading  the  seven  stories  of  this  collection  is 
to  go  directly  to  "Twice-Told  Tales,"  "Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,"  and  "The  Snow-Image  and  Other  Twice-Told  Tales." 
For  those  who  prefer  further  guidance,  a  larger  collection  soon 
to  be  pubhshed  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  entitled  "Tales 
by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  and  edited  by  Carl  Van  Doren,  may 
prove  useful.  Of  Hawthorne's  historical  tales,  more  or  less 
comparable  to  "The  Maypole  of  Merry  Mount"  and  "Young 
Goodman  Bro^^m,"  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  "Roger 
Malvin's  Burial,"  "The  Gray  Champion,"  "Endicott  and  the 
Red  Cross,"  the  four  "Legends  of  the  Province  House."  Of 
stories  which,  like  "Rappaccini's  Daughter"  and  "Ethan  Brand," 
deal  with  complex  psychological  problems,  perhaps  the  most 
important  are  "Wakefield,"  "The  Minister's  Black  Veil,"  "The 
Birthmark,"  "The  Artist  of  the  Beautiful,"  "The  Christmas 
Banquet."  The  line  between  the  historical  and  the  psychological 
stories  is  of  course  not  sharply  drawn.  Beside  "The  Great  Stone 
Face"  may  be  placed  such  other  simple  allegories  as  "Feathertop" 
and  "The  Snow-Image."'  To  find  realistic  pictures  of  the  life 
Hawthorne  knew,  which  he  represented  most  attractively  in 
"The  Seven  Vagabonds,"  one  should  read  "The  Ambitious 
Guest,"  "Sketches  from  Memory,"  "Chippings  with  a  Chisel," 
"Peter  Goldthwaite's  Treasure."  "Mr.  Higginbotham's  Catas- 
trophe" stands  practically  alone,  but  certain  other  stories,  while 
more  fanciful,  represent  the  strain  of  ingenuity  in  Hawthorne: 
"Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment,"  "The  Threefold  Destiny,"  "The 
New  Adam  and  Eve,"  "Earth's  Holocaust."  All  his  qualities,  of 
course,  are  given  still  wider  scope  in  his  great  novels,  to  which  a 
reading  of  his  shorter  stories  should  eventually  lead. 

The  official  biography  of  Hawthorne  is  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  his  Wife,"  by  their  son,  JuUan  Hawthorne.  There  are  good 
briefer  treatments  by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  George  E.  Wood- 
berry,  and  Henry  James.  The  last-named  is  notable  as  a  study 
of  one  great  story-teller  by  another. 

The  excerpts  from  the  "American  Note-Books''  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  volume  are  included  with  the  courteous  per- 
mission of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  the  authorized  publishers. 
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SEVEN    STORIES 

By  NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE 


THE  MAYPOLE  OF  MERRY  MOUNT 

There  is  an  admirable  foundation  for  a  philosophic  romance 
in  the  curious  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  Mount  Wollaston, 
or  Merry  Mount.  In  the  slight  sketch  here  attempted,  the  facts, 
recorded  on  the  grave  pages  of  our  New  England  annalists,  have 
wrought  themselves,  almost  spontaneously,  into  a  sort  of  allegory. 
The  masques,  mummeries,  and  festive  customs,  described  in  the 
text,  are  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  age.  Authority 
on  these  points  may  be  found  in  Strutt's  "Book  of  English  Sports 
and  Pastimes." 

Bright  were  the  days  at  Merry  Mount,  when  the 
Maypole  was  the  banner  staff  of  that  gay  colony  I  They 
who  reared  it,  should  their  banner  be  triumphant,  were 
to  pour  sunshine  over  New  England's  rugged  hills,  and 
scatter  flower  seeds  throughout  the  soil.  Jollity  and 
gloom  were  contending  for  an  empire.  Midsummer  eve 
had  come,  bringing  deep  verdure  to  the  forest,  and  roses 
in  her  lap,  of  a  more  vivid  hue  than  the  tender  buds  of 
Spring.  But  May,  or  her  mirthful  spirit,  dwelt  all  the 
year  round  at  Merry  Mount,  sporting  with  the  Summer 
months,  and  reveling  with  Autimin,  and  basking  in  the 
glow  of  Winter's  fireside.  Through  a  world  of  toil  and 
care  she  flitted  with  a  dreamlike  smile,  and  came  hither 
to  find  a  home  among  the  lightsome  hearts  of  Merry 
Mount. 

Never  had  the  Maypole  been  so  gayly  decked  as  at 
sunset  on  midsummer  eve.  This  venerated  emblem  was 
a  pine-tree,  which  had  preserved  the  slender  grace  of 
youth,  while  it  equaled  the  loftiest  height  of  the  old 
wood  monarchs.  From  its  top  streamed  a  silken  banner, 
colored  like  the  rainbow.     Down  nearly  to  the  ground 
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the  pole  was  dressed  with  birchen  boughs,  and  others  of 
the  liveliest  green,  and  some  with  silvery  leaves,  fastened 
by  ribbons  that  fluttered  in  fantastic  knots  of  twenty 
different  colors,  but  no  sad  ones.  Garden  flowers,  and 
blossoms  of  the  wilderness,  laughed  gladly  forth  amid 
the  verdure,  so  fresh  and  dewy  that  they  must  have 
grown  by  magic  on  that  happy  pine-tree.  Where  this 
green  and  flowery  splendor  terminated,  the  shaft  of  the 
Maypole  was  stained  with  the  seven  brilliant  hues  of  the 
banner  at  its  top.  On  the  lowest  green  bough  hung  an 
abundant  wreath  of  roses,  some  that  had  been  gathered 
in  the  sunniest  spots  of  the  forest,  and  others,  of  still 
richer  blush,  which  the  colonists  had  reared  from  Eng- 
lish seed.  0,  people  of  the  Golden  Age,  the  chief  of  your 
husbandry  was  to  raise  flowers! 

But  what  was  the  wild  throng  that  stood  hand  in  hand 
about  the  Maypole?  It  could  not  be  that  the  fauns  and 
nymphs,  when  driven  from  their  classic  groves  and  homes 
of  ancient  fable,  had  sought  refuge,  as  all  the  persecuted 
did,  in  the  fresh  woods  of  the  West.  These  were  Gothic 
monsters,  though  perhaps  of  Grecian  ancestry.  On  the 
shoulders  of  a  comely  youth  uprose  the  head  and  branch- 
ing antlers  of  a  stag;  a  second,  human  in  all  other  points, 
had  the  grim  visage  of  a  wolf;  a  third,  still  with  the 
trunk  and  limbs  of  a  mortal  man,  showed  the  beard  and 
horns  of  a  venerable  he-goat.  There  was  the  likeness  of  a 
bear  erect,  brute  in  all  but  his  hind  legs,  which  were 
adorned  with  pink  silk  stockings.  And  here  again,  al- 
most as  wondrous,  stood  a  real  bear  of  the  dark  forest, 
lending  each  of  his  fore  paws  to  the  grasp  of  a  human 
hand,  and  as  ready  for  the  dance  as  any  in  that  circle. 
His  inferior  nature  rose  half  way,  to  meet  his  companions 
as  they  stooped.  Other  faces  wore  the  similitude  of  man 
or  woman,  but  distorted  or  extravagant,  with  red  noses 
pendulous  before  their  mouths,  which  seemed  of  awful 
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depth,  and  stretched  from  ear  to  ear  in  an  eternal  fit  of 
laughter.  Here  might  be  seen  the  Salvage  Man,  well 
known  in  heraldry,  hairy  as  a  baboon,  and  girdled  with 
green  leaves.  By  his  side,  a  noble  figure,  but  still  a 
counterfeit,  appeared  an  Indian  hunter,  with  feathery 
crest  and  wampum  belt.  ^Many  of  this  strange  company 
wore  foolscaps,  and  had  little  bells  appended  to  their 
garments,  tinkling  with  a  silvery  sound,  responsive  to  the 
inaudible  music  of  their  gleesome  spirits.  Some  youths 
[  and  maidens  were  of  soberer  garb,  yet  well  maintained 
their  places  in  the  irregular  throng  by  the  expression  of 
wild  revelry  upon  their  features.  Such  were  the  colonists 
of  Merry  Mount,  as  they  stood  in  the  broad  smile  of 
sunset  round  their  venerated  ^Ia3^ole. 

Had  a  wanderer,  bewildered  in  the  melancholy  forest, 
heard  their  mirth,  and  stolen  a  half-affrighted  glance,  he 
might  have  fancied  them  the  crew  of  Comus,  some  al- 
ready transformed  to  brutes,  some  midway  between  man 
I  and  beast,  and  the  others  rioting  in  the  flow  of  tipsy 
I  jollity  that  foreran  the  change.    But  a  band  of  Puritans, 
i  who  watched  the  scene,  invisible  themselves,  compared 
the  masques  to  those  devils  and  ruined  souls  with  whom 
their  superstition  peopled  the  black  wilderness. 

Within  the  ring  of  monsters  appeared  the  two  airiest 
forms  that  had  ever  trodden  on  any  more  solid  footing 
than  a  purple  and  golden  cloud.  One  was  a  youth  in 
glistening  apparel,  with  a  scarf  of  the  rainbow  pattern 
crosswise  on  his  breast.  His  right  hand  held  a  gilded 
staff,  the  ensign  of  high  dignity  among  the  revelers,  and 
his  left  grasped  the  slender  fingers  of  a  fair  maiden,  not 
less  gayly  decorated  than  himself.  Bright  roses  glowed 
in  contrast  with  the  dark  and  glossy  curls  of  each,  and 
were  scattered  round  their  feet,  or  had  sprung  up  spon- 
taneously there.  Behind  this  lightsome  couple,  so  close  to 
the  Maypole  that  its  boughs  shaded  his  jovial  face,  stood 
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the  figure  of  an  English  priest,  canonically  dressed,  yet 
decked  with  flowers,  in  heathen  fashion,  and  wearing  a 
chaplet  of  the  native  vine  leaves.  By  the  riot  of  his 
rolling  eye,  and  the  pagan  decorations  of  his  holy  garb, 
he  seemed  the  wildest  monster  there,  and  the  very  Comus 
of  the  crew. 

"Votaries  of  the  Maypole,"  cried  the  flower-decked 
priest,  "merrily,  all  day  long,  have  the  woods  echoed  to 
your  mirth.  But  be  this  your  merriest  hour,  my  hearts! 
Lo,  here  stand  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May,  whom  I, 
a  clerk  of  Oxford,  and  high  priest  of  Merry  INIount,  am 
presently  to  join  in  holy  matrimony.  Up  with  your 
nimble  spirits,  ye  morris-dancers,  green  men,  and  glee 
maidens,  bears  and  wolves,  and  horned  gentlemen! 
Come;  a  chorus  now,  rich  with  the  old  mirth  of  INIerry 
England,  and  the  wilder  glee  of  this  fresh  forest;  and 
then  a  dance,  to  show  the  youthful  pair  what  life  is 
made  of,  and  how  airily  they  should  go  through  it!  All 
ye  that  love  the  ^Maypole,  lend  your  voices  to  the  nuptial 
song  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May!" 

This  wedlock  was  more  serious  than  most  affairs  of 
IMerry  Mount,  where  jest  and  delusion,  trick  and  fan- 
tasy, kept  up  a  continual  carnival.  The  Lord  and  Lady 
of  the  IMay,  though  their  titles  must  be  laid  down  at 
sunset,  were  really  and  truly  to  be  partners  for  the 
dance  of  hfe,  beginning  the  measure  that  same  bright 
eve.  The  wreath  of  roses,  that  hung  from  the  lowest 
green  bough  of  the  ]Maypole,  had  been  twined  for  them, 
and  would  be  thrown  over  both  their  heads,  in  symbol 
of  their  flowery  union.  When  the  priest  had  spoken, 
therefore,  a  riotous  uproar  burst  from  the  rout  of  mon- 
strous figures. 

"Begin  you  the  stave,  reverend  Sir,"  cried  they  all; 
"and  never  did  the  woods  ring  to  such  a  merry  peal  as 
we  of  the  i\Ia>^ole  shall  send  up ! " 
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Immediately  a  prelude  of  pipe,  cithern,  and  viol, 
touched  with  practised  minstrelsy,  began  to  play  from 
a  neighboring  thicket,  in  such  a  mirthful  cadence  that 
the  boughs  of  the  Majpole  quivered  to  the  sound.  But 
the  May  Lord,  he  of  the  gilded  staff,  chancing  to  look 
into  his  Lady's  eyes,  was  wonder  struck  at  the  almost 
pensive  glance  that  met  his  own. 

"Edith,  sweet  Lady  of  the  IMay,"  whispered  he  re- 
proachfully, "is  yon  wreath  of  roses  a  garland  to  hang 
above  our  graves,  that  you  look  so  sad?  O,  Edith,  this 
is  our  golden  time!  Tarnish  it  not  by  any  pensive 
shadow  of  the  mind;  for  it  may  be  that  nothing  of  fu- 
turity will  be  brighter  than  the  mere  remembrance  of 
what  is  now  passing." 

"That  was  the  very  thought  that  saddened  me!  How 
came  it  in  your  mind  too?"  said  Edith,  in  a  still  lower 
tone  than  he,  for  it  was  high  treason  to  be  sad  at  Merry 
Mount.  "Therefore  do  I  sigh  amid  this  festive  music. 
And  besides,  dear  Edgar,  I  struggle  as  with  a  dream,  and 
fancy  that  these  shapes  of  our  jovial  friends  are  visionary, 
and  their  mirth  unreal,  and  that  we  are  no  true  Lord 
and  Lady  of  the  May.  What  is  the  mystery  in  my 
heart?" 

Just  then,  as  if  a  spell  had  loosened  them,  down  came 
a  little  shower  of  withering  rose  leaves  from  the  Majpole. 
Alas,  for  the  young  lovers!  No  sooner  had  their  hearts 
glowed  with  real  passion  than  they  were  sensible  of 
something  vague  and  unsubstantial  in  their  former 
pleasures,  and  felt  a  dreary  presentiment  of  inevitable 
change.  From  the  moment  that  they  truly  loved,  they 
had  subjected  themselves  to  earth's  doom  of  care  and 
sorrow,  and  troubled  joy,  and  had  no  more  a  home  at 
Merry  Mount.  That  was  Edith's  mystery.  Now  leave 
we  the  priest  to  marry  them,  and  the  masquers  to  sport 
roxmd  the  Maypole,  till  the  last  sunbeam  be  withdrav^Ti 
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from  its  summit,  and  the  shadows  of  the  forest  mingle 
gloomily  in  the  dance.  Meanwhile,  we  may  discover  who 
these  gay  people  were. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  and  more,  the  old  world  and 
its  inhabitants  became  mutually  weary  of  each  other. 
Men  voyaged  by  thousands  to  the  West:  some  to  barter 
glass  beads,  and  such  like  jewels,  for  the  furs  of  the  In- 
dian hunter;  som.e  to  conquer  virgin  empires;  and  one 
stern  band  to  pray.  But  none  of  these  motives  had  much 
w^eight  with  the  colonists  of  Merry  Mount.  Their 
leaders  were  men  who  had  sported  so  long  with  life,  that 
when  Thought  and  Wisdom  came,  even  these  unwelcome 
guests  were  led  astray  by  the  crowd  of  vanities  which 
they  should  have  put  to  flight.  Erring  Thought  and 
perverted  Wisdom  were  made  to  put  on  masques,  and 
play  the  fool.  The  men  of  whom  we  speak,  after  losing 
the  heart's  fresh  gayety,  imagined  a  wild  philosophy  of 
pleasure,  and  came  hither  to  act  out  their  latest  day- 
dream. They  gathered  followers  from  all  that  giddy  tribe 
whose  whole  life  is  like  the  festal  days  of  soberer  men. 
In  their  train  were  minstrels,  not  unknown  in  London 
streets;  wandering  players,  whose  theaters  had  been  the 
halls  of  noblemen;  mummers,  rope-dancers,  and  mounte- 
banks, who  would  long  be  missed  at  wakes,  church  ales, 
and  fairs;  in  a  v/ord,  mirth  makers  of  every  sort,  such 
as  abounded  in  that  age,  but  now  began  to  be  discounte- 
nanced by  the  rapid  growth  of  Puritanism.  Light  had 
their  footsteps  been  on  land,  and  as  lightly  they  came 
across  the  sea.  Many  had  been  maddened  by  their 
previous  troubles  into  a  gay  despair;  others  were  as 
madly  gay  in  the  flush  of  youth,  like  the  IMay  Lord  and 
his  Lady;  but  whatever  might  be  the  quality  of  their 
mirth,  old  and  young  were  gay  at  Merry  Mount.  The 
young  deemed  themselves  happy.  The  elder  spirits,  if 
they  knew  that  mirth  was  but  the  counterfeit  of  happi- 
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ness,  yet  followed  the  false  shadow  wilfully,  because  at 
least  her  garments  glittered  brightest.  Sworn  triflers  of 
a  lifetime,  they  would  not  venture  among  the  sober 
truths  of  life  not  even  to  be  truly  blest. 

All  the  hereditary  pastimes  of  Old  England  were  trans- 
planted hither.  The  King  of  Christmas  was  duly 
crowTied,  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  bore  potent  sway.  On 
the  Eve  of  St.  John,  they  felled  whole  acres  of  the  forest 
to  make  bonfires,  and  danced  by  the  blaze  all  night, 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  throwing  flowers  into  the 
flame.  At  harvest  time,  though  their  crop  was  of  the 
smallest,  they  made  an  image  with  the  sheaves  of  Indian 
corn,  and  wreathed  it  with  autumnal  garlands,  and  bore 
it  home  triumphantly.  But  what  chiefly  characterized 
the  colonists  of  Merry  ]Mount  was  their  veneration  for 
the  Maypole.  It  has  made  their  true  history  a  poet's 
tale.  Spring  decked  the  hallowed  emblem  with  young 
blossoms  and  fresh  green  boughs ;  Summer  brought  roses 
of  the  deepest  blush,  and  the  perfected  foliage  of  the 
forest;  Autumn  enriched  it  with  that  red  and  yellow 
gorgeousness  which  converts  each  wildwood  leaf  into  a 
painted  flower;  and  Winter  sflvered  it  with  sleet,  and 
hung  it  round  with  icicles,  till  it  flashed  in  the  cold 
sunshine,  itself  a  frozen  sunbeam.  Thus  each  alternate 
season  did  homage  to  the  Maypole,  and  paid  it  a  tribute 
of  its  own  richest  splendor.  Its  votaries  danced  round  it, 
once,  at  least,  in  every  month;  sometimes  they  called  it 
their  religion,  or  their  altar;  but  always,  it  was  the 
banner  staff  of  Merry  IMount. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  men  in  the  new  world  of  a 
sterner  faith  than  these  Maypole  worshipers.  Not  far 
from  Merry  IMount  was  a  settlement  of  Puritans,  most 
dismal  wretches,  who  said  their  prayers  before  daylight, 
and  then  wrought  in  the  forest  or  the  cornfield  till 
evening  made  it  prayer  time  again.    Their  weapons  were 
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always  at  hand  to  shoot  down  the  straggling  savage. 
When  they  met  in  conclave,  it  was  never  to  keep  up  the 
old  English  mirth,  but  to  hear  sermons  three  hours  long, 
or  to  proclaim  bounties  on  the  heads  of  wolves  and  the 
scalps  of  Indians.  Their  festivals  were  fast  days,  and 
their  chief  pastime  the  singing  of  psalms.  Woe  to  the 
youth  or  maiden  who  did  but  dream  of  a  dance!  The 
selectman  nodded  to  the  constable;  and  there  sat  the 
light-heeled  reprobate  in  the  stocks;  or  if  he  danced,  it 
was  round  the  whipping-post,  w^hich  might  be  termed  the 
Puritan  Maypole. 

A  party  of  these  grim  Puritans,  toiling  through  the 
difficult  woods,  each  with  a  horseload  of  iron  armor  to 
burden  his  footsteps,  would  sometimes  draw  near  the 
sunny  precincts  of  Merry  Mount.  There  were  the  silken 
colonists,  sporting  round  their  Maypole ;  perhaps  teaching 
a  bear  to  dance,  or  striving  to  communicate  their  mirth  to 
the  grave  Indian;  or  masquerading  in  the  skins  of  deer 
and  wolves,  which  they  had  hunted  for  that  especial 
purpose.  Often,  the  whole  colony  were  playing  at  blind- 
man's  buff,  magistrates  and  all,  with  their  eyes  band- 
aged, except  a  single  scapegoat,  whom  the  blinded 
sinners  pursued  by  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  at  his  gar- 
ments. Once,  it  is  said,  they  were  seen  following  a 
flower-decked  corpse,  with  merriment  and  festive  music, 
to  his  grave.  But  did  the  dead  man  laugh?  In  their 
quietest  times,  they  sang  ballads  and  told  tales,  for  the 
edification  of  their  pious  visitors;  or  perplexed  them 
with  juggling  tricks;  or  grinned  at  them  through  horse 
collars;  and  when  sport  itself  grew  wearisome,  they  made 
game  of  their  own  stupidity,  and  began  a  yawning  match. 
At  the  very  least  of  these  enormities,  the  men  of  iron 
shook  their  heads  and  frowned  so  darkly  that  the  rev- 
elers looked  up,  imagining  that  a  momentary  cloud  had 
overcast  the  simshine,  which  was  to  be  perpetual  there. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Puritans  affirmed  that,  when  a 
psalm  was  pealing  from  their  place  of  worship,  the  echo 
which  the  forest  sent  them  back  seemed  often  like  the 
chorus  of  a  jolly  catch,  closing  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Who  but  the  fiend,  and  his  bond  slaves,  the  crew  of 
Merry  ^Mount,  had  thus  disturbed  them?  In  due  time,  a 
feud  arose,  stern  and  bitter  on  one  side,  and  as  serious 
on  the  other  as  anything  could  be  among  such  light  spirits 
as  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Ma>pole.  The  future 
complexion  of  Xew  England  was  involved  in  this  im- 
portant quarrel.  Should  the  grizzly  saints  establish  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  gay  sinners,  then  would  their  spirits 
darken  all  the  clime  and  make  it  a  land  of  clouded 
visages,  of  hard  toil,  of  sermon  and  psalm  forever.  But 
should  the  banner  staff  of  Merry  ]\Iount  be  fortunate, 
sunshine  would  break  upon  the  hills,  and  flowers  would 
beautify  the  forest,  and  late  posterity  do  homage  to  the 
Maypole. 

After  these  authentic  passages  from  history,  we  return 
to  the  nuptials  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  ^Nlay.  Alas! 
we  have  delayed  too  long,  and  must  darken  our  tale  too 
suddenly.  As  we  glance  again  at  the  Maypole,  a  solitary 
sunbeam  is  fading  from  the  summit,  and  leaves  only  a 
faint,  golden  tinge  blended  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow 
banner.  Even  that  dim  light  is  now  withdrawn,  relin- 
quishing the  whole  domain  of  Merry  ]\Iount  to  the 
evening  gloom,  which  has  rushed  so  instantaneously  from 
the  black  surrounding  woods.  But  some  of  these  black 
shadows  have  rushed  forth  in  human  shape. 

Yes,  with  the  setting  sun,  the  last  day  of  mirth  had 
passed  from  Merry  ]Mount.  The  ring  of  gay  masquers 
was  disordered  and  broken;  the  stag  lowered  his  antlers 
in  dismay;  the  wolf  grew  weaker  than  a  lamb;  the  bells 
of  the  morris-dancers  tinkled  with  tremulous  affright. 
The  Puritans  had  played  a  characteristic  part  in  the  May- 
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pole  mummeries.  Their  darksome  figures  were  inter- 
mixed with  the  wild  shapes  of  their  foes,  and  made  the 
scene  a  picture  of  the  moment  when  waking  thoughts 
start  up  amid  the  scattered  fantasies  of  a  dream.  The 
leader  of  the  hostile  party  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  while  the  rout  of  monsters  cowered  around  him, 
like  evil  spirits  in  the  presence  of  a  dread  magician.  No 
fantastic  foolery  could  look  him  in  the  face.  So  stern 
was  the  energy  of  his  aspect,  that  the  whole  man,  visage, 
frame,  and  soul,  seemed  wrought  of  iron,  gifted  with  life 
and  thought,  yet  all  of  one  substance  with  his  headpiece 
and  breastplate.  It  was  the  Puritan  of  Puritans;  it  was 
Endicott  himself! 

"Stand  off,  priest  of  Baal  I"  said  he,  with  a  grim  frown, 
and  laying  no  reverent  hand  upon  the  surplice.  'T  know 
thee,  Blackstone!^  Thou  art  the  man  who  couldst  not 
abide  the  rule  even  of  thine  own  corrupted  church,  and 
hast  come  hither  to  preach  iniquity,  and  to  give  ex- 
ample of  it  in  thy  life.  But  now  shall  it  be  seen  that  the 
Lord  hath  sanctified  this  wilderness  for  his  peculiar 
people.  Woe  unto  them  that  would  defile  it!  And  first, 
for  this  flower-decked  abomination,  the  altar  of  thy  wor- 
ship!" 

And  with  his  keen  sword  Endicott  assaulted  the  hal- 
lowed Maypole.  Nor  long  did  it  resist  his  arm.  It 
groaned  with  a  dismal  sound;  it  showered  leaves  and 
rosebuds  upon  the  remorseless  enthusiast;  and  finally, 
with  all  its  green  boughs  and  ribbons  and  flowers,  sym- 
bolic of  departed  pleasures,  down  fell  the  banner  staff  of 
Merry  Mount.  As  it  sank,  tradition  says,  the  evening 
sky  grew  darker,  and  the  woods  threw  forth  a  more 
somber  shadow. 

1  Did  Governor  Endicott  speak  less  positively,  we  should  sus- 
pect a  mistake  here.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Blackstone,  though  an 
eccentric,  is  not  known  to  have  been  an  immoral  man.  We  rather 
doubt  his  identity  with  the  priest  of  Merry  Mount. 
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"There,"  cried  Endicott,  looking  triumphantly  on  his 
work,  "there  lies  the  only  Ma>pole  in  New  England! 
The  thought  is  strong  within  me  that,  by  its  fall,  is 
shadowed  forth  the  fate  of  light  and  idle  mirth  makers, 
amongst  us  and  our  posterity.  Amen,  saith  John  Endi- 
cott." 

"Amen!"  echoed  his  followers. 

But  the  votaries  of  the  INIaypole  gave  one  groan  for 
their  idol.  At  the  sound,  the  Puritan  leader  glanced  at 
the  crew  of  Comus,  each  a  figure  of  broad  mirth,  yet,  at 
this  moment,  strangely  expressive  of  sorrow  and  dismay. 

"Valiant  captain,"  quoth  Peter  Palfrey,  the  Ancient  of 
the  band,  "what  order  shall  be  taken  with  the  prisoners?" 

"I  thought  not  to  repent  me  of  cutting  down  a  May- 
pole," replied  Endicott,  "yet  now  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  plant  it  again,  and  give  each  of  these  bestial 
pagans  one  other  dance  round  their  idol.  It  would  have 
served  rarely  for  a  whipping-post!" 

"But  there  are  pine-trees  enow,"  suggested  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"True,  good  Ancient,"  said  the  leader.  "Wherefore, 
bind  the  heathen  crew,  and  bestow  on  them  a  small 
matter  of  stripes  apiece,  as  earnest  of  our  future  justice. 
Set  some  of  the  rogues  in  the  stocks  to  rest  themselves, 
so  soon  as  Providence  shall  bring  us  to  one  of  our  own 
well-ordered  settlements,  where  such  accommodations 
may  be  found.  Further  penalties,  such  as  branding  and 
cropping  of  ears,  shall  be  thought  of  hereafter." 

"How  many  stripes  for  the  priest?"  inquired  Ancient 
Palfrey. 

"None  as  yet,"  answered  Endicott,  bending  his  iron 
frown  upon  the  culprit.  "It  must  be  for  the  Great  and 
General  Court  to  determine,  whether  stripes  and  long  im- 
prisonment, and  other  grievous  penalty,  may  atone  for  his 
transgressions.    Let  him  look  to  himself!     For  such  as 
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violate  our  civil  order,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  show 
mercy.  But  woe  to  the  wretched  that  troubleth  our  re- 
ligion!" 

'^A.nd  this  dancing  bear,"  resumed  the  officer.  "Must 
he  share  the  stripes  of  his  fellows?" 

"Shoot  him  through  the  head!"  said  the  energetic 
Puritan.    "I  suspect  witchcraft  in  the  beast." 

"Here  be  a  couple  of  shining  ones,"  continued  Peter 
Palfrey,  pointing  his  weapon  at  the  Lord  and  Lady  of 
the  May.  "They  seem  to  be  of  high  station  among  these 
misdoers.  IMethinks  their  dignity  will  not  be  fitted  with 
less  than  a  double  share  of  stripes." 

Endicott  rested  on  his  sword,  and  closely  surveyed  the 
dress  and  aspect  of  the  hapless  pair.  There  they  stood, 
pale,  downcast,  and  apprehensive.  Yet  there  was  an  air 
of  mutual  support,  and  of  pure  affection,  seeking  aid  and 
giving  it,  that  showed  them  to  be  man  and  wife,  with  the 
sanction  of  a  priest  upon  their  love.  The  youth,  in  the 
peril  of  the  moment,  had  dropped  his  gilded  staff,  and 
thrown  his  arm  about  the  Lady  of  the  May,  who  leaned 
against  his  breast,  too  lightly  to  burden  him,  but  with 
weight  enough  to  express  that  their  destinies  were  linked 
together,  for  good  or  evil.  They  looked  first  at  each 
other,  and  then  into  the  grim  captain's  face.  There  they 
stood,  in  the  first  hour  of  wedlock,  while  the  idle  pleas- 
ures, of  which  their  companions  were  the  emblems,  had 
given  place  to  the  sternest  cares  of  life,  personified  by  the 
dark  Puritans.  But  never  had  their  youthful  beauty 
seemed  so  pure  and  high  as  when  its  glow  was  chastened 
by  adversity. 

"Youth,"  said  Endicott,  "ye  stand  in  an  evil  case,  thou 
and  thy  maiden  wife.  Make  ready  presently,  for  I  am 
minded  that  ye  shall  both  have  a  token  to  remember 
your  wedding  day!" 

"Stern  man,"  cried  the  May  Lord,  "how  can  I  move 
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thee?  Were  the  means  at  hand,  I  would  resist  to  the 
death.  Being  powerless,  I  entreat!  Do  with  me  as 
thou  wilt,  but  let  Edith  go  untouched!" 

''Not  so,"  replied  the  immitigable  zealot.  '*We  are 
not  wont  to  show  an  idle  courtesy  to  that  sex,  which 
requireth  the  stricter  discipline.  WTiat  sayest  thou,  maid? 
Shall  thy  silken  bridegroom  suffer  thy  share  of  the  pen- 
alty, besides  his  own?" 

''Be  it  death,"  said  Edith,  "and  lay  it  all  on  mel" 

Truly,  as  Endicott  had  said,  the  poor  lovers  stood  in  a 
woeful  case.  Their  foes  were  triumphant,  their  friends 
captive  and  abased,  their  home  desolate,  the  benighted 
wilderness  around  them,  and  a  rigorous  destiny,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Puritan  leader,  their  only  guide.  Yet  the 
deepening  twilight  could  not  altogether  conceal  that  the 
iron  man  was  softened;  he  smiled  at  the  fair  spectacle 
of  early  love;  he  almost  sighed  for  the  ine\dtable  blight 
of  early  hopes. 

"The  troubles  of  life  have  come  hastily  on  this  young 
couple,"  observed  Endicott.  "We  will  see  how  they 
comfort  themselves  under  their  present  trials  ere  we 
burden  them  with  greater.  If,  among  the  spoil,  there  be 
any  garments  of  a  more  decent  fashion,  let  them  be  put 
upon  this  May  Lord  and  his  Lady,  instead  of  their 
glistening  vanities.    Look  to  it,  some  of  you." 

"And  shall  not  the  youth's  hair  be  cut?"  asked  Peter 
Palfrey,  looking  with  abhorrence  at  the  lovelock  and 
long  glossy  curls  of  the  young  man. 

"Crop  it  forthwith,  and  that  in  the  true  pumpkin-shell 
fashion,"  answered  the  captain.  "Then  bring  them  along 
with  us,  but  more  gently  than  their  fellows.  There  be 
qualities  in  the  youth,  which  may  make  him  valiant  to 
fight,  and  sober  to  toil,  and  pious  to  pray;  and  in  the 
maiden,  that  may  fit  her  to  become  a  mother  in  our 
Israel,  bringing  up  babes  in  better  ijurture  than  her  own 
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hath  been.  Nor  think  ye,  young  ones,  that  they  are  the 
happiest,  even  in  our  lifetime  of  a  moment,  who  misspend 
it  in  dancing  round  a  Maypole!" 

And  Endicott,  the  severest  Puritan  of  all  who  laid  the 
rock  foundation  of  New  England,  Hfted  the  wreath  of 
roses  from  the  ruin  of  the  ]\Iavpole,  and  threw  it,  with 
his  own  gauntleted  hand,  over  the  heads  of  the  Lord  and 
Lady  of  the  May.  It  was  a  deed  of  prophecy.  As  the 
moral  gloom  of  the  world  overpowers  all  systematic 
gayety,  even  so  was  their  home  of  wild  mirth  made  deso- 
late amid  the  sad  forest.  They  returned  to  it  no  more. 
But  as  their  flowery  garland  was  wreathed  of  the 
brightest  roses  that  had  grown  there,  so,  in  the  tie  that 
united  them,  were  intertwined  all  the  purest  and  best  of 
their  early  joys.  They  went  heavenward,  supporting  each 
other  along  the  difficult  path  which  it  was  their  lot  to 
tread,  and  never  wasted  one  regretful  thought  on  the 
vanities  of  ]Merry  Mount. 


^. 


YOUNG    GOOD]VL\N    BROWN 

Young  Goodman  Brown  came  forth  at  sunset  into 
the  street  of  Salem  village;  but  put  his  head  back,  after 
crossing  the  threshold^^to  exchange  a  parting  kiss  with  his 
young  wife.  And  Faith,  as  the  wife  was  aptly  named, 
thrust  her  own  pretty  head  into  the  street,  letting  the 
wind  play  with  the  pink  ribbons  of  her  cap  while  she 
called  to  Goodman  Brown.    ' 

"Dearest   heart,"   whispered   she,   softly   and   rather    ,. 
sadly,  when  her  lips  were  close  to  his  ear,  "prithee  put^^ 


off  your  journey  until  sunrise  and  sleep  in  your  own  bed  ,/ 
to-night.     A  lone  woman  is  troubled  with  such  dreams 
and  such  thoughts  that  she's  af eared  of  herself  sometimes.     ; 
Pray  tarry  with  me  this  night,  dear  husband,   of  all  .y 
nights  in  the  year."  ^^ 

"My  love""and  my  Faith,"  replied  young  Goodman  4^ 
Brown,  "of  all  nights  in  the  year,  this  one  night  must  I 
tarry  away  from  thee.  Tvly  journey,  as  thou  callest  it, 
forth  and  back  again,  must  needs  be  done  'twixt  now  and 
sunrise.  What,  my  sweet,  pretty  wife,  dost  thou  doubt 
me  already,  and  we  but  three  months  married?" 

"Then  God  bless  you!"  said  Faith,  with  the  pink 
ribbons;  "and  may  you  find  all  well  when  you  come 
back." 

"Amen!"  cried  Goodman  Brown.  "Say  thy  prayers, 
dear  Faith,  and  go  to  bed  at  dusk,  and  no  harm  will  come 
to  thee." 

So  they  parted;  and  the  young  man  pursued  his  way 
until,  being  about  to  turn  the  corner  by  the  meeting- 
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house,  he  looked  back  and  saw  the  head  of  Faith  still 
peeping  after  him  with  a  melancholy  air,  in  spite  of  her 
pink  ribbons. 

"Poor  little  Faith!"  thought  he,  for  his  heart  smote 
him.  "What  a  wretch  am  I  to  leave  her  on  such  an 
errand!  She  talks  of  dreams,  too.  Methought  as  she 
spoke,  there  was  trouble  in  her  face,  as  if  a  dream  had 
warned  her  what  work  is  to  be  done  to-night.  But  no, 
no;  't  would  kill  her  to  think  it.  Well,  she's  a  blessed 
If  angel  on  earth;  and  after  this  one  night  I'll  cling  to 
[ijier  skirts  and  follow  her  to  heaven." 

With  this  excellent  resolve  for  the  future,  Goodman 
Brown  felt  himself  justified  in  making  more  haste  on 
his  present  evil  purpose.  He  had  taken  a  dreary  road, 
darkened  by  all  the  gloomiest  trees  of  the  forest,  which 
barely  stood  aside  to  let  the  narrow  path  creep  through, 
and  closed  immediately  behind.  It  was  all  as  lonely  as 
could  be ;  and  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  such  a  solitude, 
that  the  traveller  knows  not  who  may  be  concealed  by 
the  innumerable  trunks  and  the  thick  boughs  overhead; 
so  that  with  lonely  footsteps  he  may  yet  be  passing 
through  an  unseen  multitude. 

"There  may  be  a  devilish  Indian  behind  every  tree," 
,  said  Goodman  Brown  to  himself;  and  he  glanced  fear- 
j  fully  behind  him  as  he  added,  "What  if  the  Devil  him- 
^^self  should  be  at  my  very  elbow!" 

His  head  being  turned  back,  he  passed  a  crook  of  the 
road,  and,  looking  forward  again,  beheld  the  figure  of  a 
man,  in  grave  and  decent  attire,  seated  at  the  foot  of  an 
old  tree.  He  arose  at  Goodman  Brown's  approach  and 
walked  onward  side  by  side  with  him. 

"You  are  late,  Goodman  Brown,"  said  he.  "The  clock 
of  the  Old  South  was  striking  as  I  came  through  Boston ; 
and  that  is  full  fifteen  minutes  agone." 

"Faith  kept  me  back  awhile,"  replied  the  young  man, 
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with  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  caused  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  his  companion,  though  not  wholly  unexpected. 

It  was  now  deep  dusk  in  the  forest,  and  deepest  in  that 
part  of  it  where  these  two  were  journeying.  As  nearly 
as  could  be  discerned,  the  second  traveller  was  about 
fifty  years  old,  apparently  in  the  same  rank  of  life  as 
Goodman  Brown,  and  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  him,  though  perhaps  more  in  expression  than  features.^^ 
Still  they  might  have  been  taken  for  father  and  son.     ■ 


And  yet,  though' thTelder~persoa-^as^.as-sif»ply~clad  as^ 
the  younger  and  as  simple  in  manner  too,  he  had  an 
indescribable  air  of  one  who  knew  the  world,  and  who 
would  not  have  felt  abashed  at  the  governor's  dinner- 
table  or  in  King  William's  court,  were  it  possible  that  his 
affairs  should  call  him  thither.  But  the  only  thing  about 
him  that  could  be  fixed  upon  as  remarkable  was  his  staff, 
which  bore  the  likeness  of  a  great  black  snake,  so  curi- 
ously wrought  that  it  might  alnTosT^  seen  to  twist  and 
wriggle  itself  like  a  living  serpent.  This,  of  course,  must 
have  been  an  ocular  deception,  assisted  by  the  uncertain 
light. 

''Come,  Goodman  Brown,"  cried  his  fellow-traveller, 
"this  is  a  dull  pace  for  the  beginning  of  a  journey.  Take 
my  staff,  if  you  are  so  soon  weary." 

"Friend,"  said  the  other,  exchanging  his  slow  pace  for 
a  full  stop,  "having  kept  covenant  by  meeting  thee  here, 
it  is  my  purpose  now  to  return  whence  I  came.  I  have 
scruples  touching  the  matter  thou  wot'st  of." 

"Sayest  thou  so?"  replied  he  of  the  serpent,  smiling 
apart.  "Let  us  walk  on,  nevertheless,  reasoning  as  w^ 
go;  and  if  I  convince  thee  not,  thou  shalt  turn  back.  We- 
are  but  a  little  way  in  the  forest  yet."  '^' 

"Too  far!  too  far!"  exclaimed  the  goodman,  uncoS^, 
sciously  resuming  his  walk.  "]My  father  never  went  intOj 
the  woods  on  such  an  errand,  nor  his  father  before  hini.' 
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pw^'e  have  been  a  race  of  honest  men  and  good  Christians 
I  since  the  days  of  the  martyrs;  and  shall  I  be  the  first  by 
^he  name  of  Brown  that  ever  took  this  path  and  kept  — " 

''Such  company,  thou  wouldst  say,"  observed  the  elder 
person,  interpreting  his  pause.  "Well  said,  Goodman 
Brown !  I  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  your  family 
■  as  with  ever  a  one  among  the  Puritans;  and  that's  no 
trifle  to  say.  I  helped  your  grandfather,  the  constable, 
when  he  lashed  the  Quaker  woman  so  smartly  through 
the  streets  of  Salem;  and  it  was  I  that  brought  your 
father  a  pitch-pine  knot,  kindled  at  my  own  hearth,  to 
set  fire  to  an  Indian  village,  in  King  Philip's  war.  They 
were  my  good  friends  both;  and  many  a  pleasant  walk 
have  we  had  along  this  path,  and  returned  merrily  after 
midnight.  I  would  fain  be  friends  with  you  for  their 
sake." 

''If  it  be  as  thou  sayest,"  replied  Goodman  Brown, 
*'I  marvel  they  never  spoke  of  these  matters;  or,  verily, 
I  marvel  not,  seeing  that  the  least  rumor  of^'the  sort 
would  have  driven  them  from  New  England.  We  are  a 
people  of  prayer,  and  good  works  to  boot,  and  abide  no 
such  wickedness." 

"Wickedness  or  not,"  said  the  traveller  with  the 
twisted  staff,  "I  have  a  very  general  acquaintance  here 
in  New  England.  The  deacons  of  many  a  church  have 
drunk  the  communion  wine  with  me;  the  selectmen  of 
divers  towns  make  me  their  chairman;  and  a  majority  of 
the  Great  and  General  Court  are  firm  supporters  of 
my  interest.  The  governor  and  I,  too —  But  these  are 
state  secrets." 

"Can  this  be  so?"  cried  Goodman  Brown,  with  a  stare 
of  amazement  at  his  undisturbed  companion.  "Howbeit, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  governor  and  council ;  they 
have  their  own  ways,  and  are  no  rule  for  a  simple  hus- 
bandman like  me.    But,  were  I  to  go  on  with  thee,  how 
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should  I  meet  the  eye  of  that  good  old  man,  our  minister, 
at  Salem  village?  O,  his  voice  would  make  me  tremble 
both  Sabbath  day  and  lecture  day!" 

Thus  far  the  elder  traveller  had  listened  with  due 
gravity;  but  now  burst  into  a  fit  of  irrepressible  mirth, 
shaking  himself  so  violently  that  his  snake-like  staff 
actually  seemed  to  wriggle  in  sympathy. 

"Hal  ha!  ha!"  shouted  he  again  and  again;  then  7 
composing  himself,  "Well,  go  on,  Goodman  Brown,  go  ', 
on;  but,  prithee,  don't  kill  me  with  laughing." 

"Well,  then,  to  end  the  matter  at  once,"  said  Good- 
man Brown,  considerably  nettled,  "there  is  my  wife. 
Faith.  It  would  break  her  dear  little  heart;  and  I'd 
rather  break  my  own." 

"Nay,  if  that  be  the  case,"  answered  the  other,  "e'en 
go  thy  ways,  Goodman  Brown.    I  would  not  for  twenty> 
old  women  like  the  one  hobbling  before  us  that  Faith} 
should  come  to  any  harm." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  his  staff  at  a  female  figure  on 
the  path,  in  whom  Goodman  Brown  recognized  a  very 
pious  and  exemplary  dame,  who  had  taught  him  his 
catechism  in  youth,  and  was  still  his  moral  and  spiritual 
adviser,  jointly  with  the  minister  and  Deacon  Gookin. 

"A  marvel,  truly,  that  Goody  Cloyse  should  be  so  far 
in  the  wilderness  at  nightfall,"  said  he.  "But,  with  your 
leave,  friend,  I  shall  take  a  cut  through  the  woods  until 
we  have  left  this  Christian  woman  behind.  Being  a 
stranger  to  you,  she  might  ask  whom  I  was  consorting 
with  and  whither  I  was  going." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  his  fellow-traveller.  "Betake  you  to 
the  woods,  and  let  me  keep  the  path." 

Accordingly  the  young  man  turned  aside,  but  took  care 
to  watch  his  companion,  who  advanced  softly  along  the 
road  until  he  had  come  within  a  staff's  length  of  the  old 
dame.    She,  meanwhile,  was  making  the  best  of  her  way, 
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with  singular  speed  for  so  aged  a  woman,  and  mumbling 
some  indistinct  words  —  a  prayer,  doubtless  —  as  she 
went.  The  traveller  put  forth  his  staff  and  touched  her 
withered  neck  with  what  seemed  the  serpent's  tail. 

"The  Devil!"  screamed  the  pious  old  lady. 

"Then  Goody  Cloyse  knows  her  old  friend?"  observed 
the  traveller,  confronting  her  and  leaning  on  his  writhing 
stick. 

"Ah,  forsooth,  and  is  it  your  worship  indeed?"  cried 
the  good  dame.  "Yea,  truly  is  it,  and  in  the  very  image 
of  my  old  gossip,  Goodman  Brown,  the  grandfather  of 
the  silly  fellow  that  now  is.  But  —  would  your  worship 
'X  believe  it?  — my  broomstick  hath  strangely  disappeared, 
^stolen,  as  I  suspect,  by  that  unhanged  witch,  Goody 
Cory,  and  that,  too,  when  I  was  all  anointed  with  the 
juice  of  smallage,  and  cinquefoil,  and  wolf's-bane  — " 

"Mingled  with  fine  wheat  and  the  fat  of  a  ne;w-born 
babe,"  said  the  shape  of  old  Goodman  Brown.    - 

"Ah,  your  ^orship"TLnows  the  recipe,"  cried  the  old 
lady,  cackling  aloud.  "So,  as  I  was  saying,  being  all 
ready  for  the  meeting,  and  no  horse  to  ride  on,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  foot  it;  for  they  tell  me  there  is  a  nice 
young  man  to  be  taken  into  communion  to-night.  But 
now  your  good  worship  will  lend  me  your  arm,  and  we 
shall  be  there  in  a  twinkling." 

^-    "That  can  hardly  be,"  answered  her  friend.    "I  may 
*>  J  not  spare  you  my  arm,  Goody  Cloyse ;  but  here  is  my 
'^j  staff,  if  you  will." 
•^    So  saying,  he  threw  it  down  at  her  feet,  where,  per- 
haps, it  assumed  life,  being  one  of  the  rods  which  its 
owner  had  formerly  lent  to  the  Egyptian  magi.    Of  this 
fact,   however,    Goodman   Brown   could   not   take   cog- 
nizance.   He  had  cast  up  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  and, 
looking  down  again,  beheld  neither  Goody  Cloyse  nor 
the  serpentine  staff,  but  his  fellow-traveller  alone,  who 
waited  for  him  as  calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
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"That  old  woman  taught  me  my  catechism,"  said  the 
young "^man;  and  there  was  a  world  of  meaning  in  this 
simple  comment. 

They  continued  to  walk  onward,  while  the  elder  trav- 
eller exhorted  his  companion  to  make  good  speed  and 
persevere  in  the  path,  discoursing  so  aptly  that  his 
arguments  seemed  rather  to  spring  up  in  the  bosom  of 
his  auditor  than  to  be  suggested  by  himself.  As  they 
went,  he  plucked  a  branch  of  maple  to  serve  for  a  walk- 
ing-stick, and  began  to  strip  it  of  the  twigs  and  little 
boughs,  which  were  wet  with  evening  dew.  The  mo- 
ment his  fingers  touched  them  they  became  strangely 
withered  and  dried  up  as  with  a  week's  sunshine.  Thus 
the  pair  proceeded,  at  a  good  free  pace,  until  suddenly, 
in  a  gloomy  hollow  of  the  road,  Goodman  Brown  sat 
himself  down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  refused  to 
go  any  farther. 

"Friend,"  said  he,  stubbornly,  "my  mind  is  made  up. 
Not  another  step  will  I  budge  on  this  errand.    What  if,  \ 
a  wretched  old  woman  do  choose  to  go  to  the  Devil  when '  - 
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I  thought  she  was  going  to  heaven:  is  that  any  reason 
why  I  should  quit  my  dear  Faith  and  go  after  her?" 

"You  will  think  better  of  this  by  and  by,"  said  his 
acquaintance,  composedly]     "Sit  here  and  rest  yourself    ^x 
awhile;  and  when  you  feel  like  moving  again,  there  is  ^sX 
my  staff  to  help  you  along." 

Without  more  words,  he  threw  his  companion  the 
maple-stick,  and  was  as  speedily  ouFoT^sight  as^if  he 
had  vanished  into  the  deepening  gloom.  The  young 
man  sat  a  few  moments  by  the  roadside,  applauding  him- 
self greatly,  and  thinking  with  how  clear  a  conscience 
he  should  meet  the  minister  in  his  mormng  walk,  nor 
shrink  from  the  eye  of  good  old  Deacon  Gookin.  And 
what  calm  sleep  would  be  his  that  very  night,  which 
was  to  have  been  spent  so  wickedly,  but  so  purely  and 
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sweetly  now,  in  the  arms  of  Faith!  Amidst  these 
pleasant  and  praiseworthy  meditations,  Goodman  Brown 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses  along  the  road,  and  deemed  it 
advisable  to  conceal  himself  within  the  verge  of  the 
forest,  conscious  of  the  guilty  purpose  that  had  brought 
him  thither,  though  now  so  happily  turned  from  it. 

On  came  the  hoof-tramps  and  the  voices  of  the  ride"rs, 
two  grave  old  voices,  conversing  soberly  as  they  drew 
near.    These  mingled  sounds  appeared  to  pass  along  the 
road,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  young  man's  hiding- 
place;  but,  owing  doubtless  to  the  depth  of  the  gloom 
at  that  particular  spot,  neither  the  travellers  nor  their 
steeds  were  visible.     Though  their  figures  brushed  the 
small  boughs  by  the  wayside,  it  could  not  be  seen  that' 
they  intercepted,  even  for  a  moment,  the  faint  gleam' 
from  the  strip  of  bright  sky  athwart  which  they  must' 
have   passed.      Goodman    Brown   alternately   crouched 
and  stood  on  tiptoe,  pulling   aside   the  branches   and 
thrusting  forth  his  head  as  far  as  he  durst  without  dis- 
cerning so  much  as  a  shadow.    It  vexed  him  the  more, 
because  he  could  have  sworn,  were  such  a  thing  possi- 
ble, that  he  recognized  the  voices  of  the  minister  and 
Deacon   Gookin,   jogging   along   quietly,   as   thev   were 
wont  to  do,  when  bound  to  some  ordination  or  ecclesi- 
astical council.     While  yet  within  hearing,  one  of  the 
riders  stopped  to  pluck  a  switch. 

''Of  ^ the  two,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  voice  like  the 
deacon's,  "I  had  rather  miss  an  ordination  dinner  than 
to-night's  meeting.  They  tell  me  that  some  of  our 
community  are  to  be  here  from  Falmouth  and  beyond, 
and  others  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  besides 
several  of  the  Indian  powwows,  who,  after  their  fashion, 
know  almost  as  much  deviltry  as  the  best  of  us.  More- 
over, there  is  a  goodly  young  woman  to  be  taken  into 
communion." 
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"Mighty  well,  Deacon  Gookin!"  replied  t±ie  solemn; 
old  tones  of  the  minister.  ''Spur  up,  or  we  shall  be, 
late.  Nothing  can  be  done,  you  know,  until  I  get  on; 
the  ground." 

The  hoofs  clattered  again;  and  the  voices,  talking  so 
strangely  in  the  empty  air,  passed  on  through  the  forest, 
where  no  church  had  ever  been  gathered  or  solitary 
Christian  prayed.  Whither,  then,  could  these  holy  men 
be  journeying  so  deep  into  the  heathen  wilderness? 
Young  Goodman  Brown  caught  hold  of  a  tree  for  sup- 
port, being  ready  to  sink  do\vn  on  the  ground,  faint  and 
overburdened  with  the  hea\y  sickness  of  his  heart. 
He  looked  up  to  the  sky,  doubting  whether  there  really 
was  a  heaven  above  him.  Yet  there  was  the  blue  arch, 
and  the  stars  brightening  in  it.  ^ 

"With   heaven  above   and   Faith   below,   I   will   yet  i 
stand  firm  against  the  Devil!"  cried  Goodman  Brown^  ' 

While  he  still  gazed  upward  into  the  deep  arch  of 
the  firmament  and  had  lifted  his  hands  to  pray,  a  cloud, 
though  no  wind  was  stirring,  hurried  across  the  zenith 
and  hid  the  brightening  stars.     The  blue  sky  was  still 
visible  except  directly  overhead,  where  this  black  mass 
of  cloud  was  sweeping  swiftly  northward.    Aloft  in  the 
air,  as  if  from  the  depths  of  the  cloud,  came  a  confused 
and  doubtful  sound  of  voices.    Once  the  listener  fancied'') 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  accents  of  townspeople  of  \ 
his  own,  men  and  women,  both  pious  and  ungodly,  many  ) 
of  whom^e  had  met  at  the  communion-table,  and  had  / 
seen  others  rioting  at  the  tavern.    The  next  moment,  so  i 
indistinct  were  the  sounds,  he  doubted  whether  he  had  ^ 
heard  aught  but  the  murmur  of  the  old  forest,  whisper-   ' 
ing  without  a  wind.     Then  came  a  stronger  swell  of 
those   familiar   tones,   heard   daily   iQ__ttL£_siiiisiiine   at 
Salem  village,  but  never  until  now  from  a  cloud  of  mght. 
There  was  one  voice,  of  a  young  woman,  uttering  lamen- 
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tations,  yet  with  an  uncertain  sorrow,  and  entreating  for 
some  favor,  which,  perhaps,  it  would  grieve  her  to 
obtain;  and  all  the  unseen  multitude,  both  saints 
and  sinners,  seemed  to  encourage  her  onward. 

'' Faith  I"  shouted  Goodman  Brown,  in  a  voice  of  agony 
and  desperation;  and  the  echoes  of  the  forest  mocked 
him,  crying,  "Faith!  FaithI"  as  if  bewildered  wretches 
were  seeking  her  all  through  the  wilderness. 

The  cry  of  grief,  rage,  and  terror  was  yet  piercing  the 
night,  when  the  unhappy  husband  held  his  breath  for  a 
response.  There  was  a  scream,  drowned  immediately  in 
a  louder  murmur  of  voices,  fading  into  far-off  laughter, 
as  the  dark  cloud  swept  away,  leaving  the  clear  and  silent 
sky  above  Goodman  Brown.  But  something  fluttered 
lightly  down  through  the  air  and  caught  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree.  The  young  man  seized  it,  and  beheld  a  pink 
ribbon. 
'- —  "My  Faith  is  gone!"  cried  he,  after  one  stupefied 
moment.  "There  is  no  good  on  earth;  and  sin  is  but  a 
name.  Come,  Devil;  for  to  thee  is  this  world  given." 
"■  And,  maddened  with  despair,  so  that  he  laughed  loud 
and  long,  did  Goodman  Brown  grasp  his  staff  and  set 
forth  again,  at  such  rate  that  he  seemed  to  fly  along 
the  forest  path  rather  than  to  walk  or  run.  The  road 
grew  wider  and  drearier  and  more  faintly  traced,  and 
vanished  at  length,  leaving  him  in  the  heart  of  the  dark 
wilderness,  still  rushing  onward  with  the  instinct  that 
guides  mortal  man  to  evil.  The  whole  forest  was  peo- 
pled with  frightful  sounds,  —  the  creaking  of  the  trees, 
the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  yell  of  Indians; 
while  sometimes  the  wind  tolled  like  a  distant  church- 
bell,  and  sometimes  gave  a  broad  roar  around  the  trav- 
eller, as  if  all  Nature  were  laughing  him  to  scorn.  But 
he  was  himself  the  chief  horror  of  the  scene,  and  shrank 
not  from  its  other  horrors. 
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''Hal  ha  I  ha!"  roared  Goodman  BrowTi  when  the^ 
wind  laughed  at  him.  "Let  us  hear  which  will  laugh 
loudest.  Think  not  to  frighten  me  with  your  deviltry. 
Come  witch,  come  wizard,  come  Indian  powwow,  come 
Devil  himself,  and  here  comes  Goodman  Brown.  You 
may  as  well  fear  him  as  he  fear  you." 

In  truth,  all  through  the  haunted  forest  there  coulS^^ 
be  nothing  more  frightful  than  the  figure  of  Goodman  • 
Brown.  On  he  flew  among  the  black  pines,  brandish''-' 
ing  his  staff  with  frenzied  gestures,  now  giving  vent  to 
an  inspiration  of  horrid  blasphemy,  and  now  shouting 
forth  such  laughter  as  set  all  the  echoes  of  the  forest 
laughing  like  demons  around  him.  The  fiend  in  his  own"" 
shape.JsUgss.  hideous  than  when  he  rages  in  the  bfeast 
of  man.  Thus  sped  the  demoniac  on  his  course,  until, 
quivering  among  the  trees,  he  saw  a  red  light  before  him., 
as  when  the  felled  trunks  and  branches  of  a  clearing  have 
been  set  on  fire,  and  throw  up  their  lurid  blaze  against 
the  sky,  at  the  hour  of  midnight.  He  paused,  in  a 
lull  of  the  tempest  that  had  driven  him  onward,  and 
heard  the  swell  of  what  seemed  a  hymn  rolling  solemnly 
from  a  distance  with  the  weight  of  many  voices.  He 
knew  the  tune;  it  was  a  familiar  one  in  the  choir  of  the 
village  meeting-house.  The  verse  died  heavily  away, 
and  was  lengthened  by  a  chorus,  not  of  human  voices, 
but  of  all  the  sounds  of  the  benighted  wilderness  pealing 
in  awful  harmony  together.  Goodman  Brown  cried  out;'' 
and  his  cry  was  lost  to  his  own  ear  by  its  unison  with 
the  cry  of  the  desert. 

In  the  interval  of  silence  he  stole  forward  until  the 
^i^t  glared  full  upon  his  eyes.  At  one  extremity  of  an 
open  space,  hemmed  in  by  the  dark  wall  of  the  forest, 
arose  a  rock,  bearing  some  rude,  natural  resemblance 
either  to  an  altar  or  a  pulpit,  and  surrounded  by  four 
blazing  pines,  their  tops  aflame,  their  stems  untouched, 
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like  candles  at  an  evening  meeting.  The  mass  of  foliage 
that  had  overgrown  the  summit  of  the  rock  was  all  on 
fire,  blazing  high  into  the  night  and  fitfully  illuminating 
the  whole  field.  Each  pendent  twig  and  leafy  festoon 
was  in  a  blaze.  As  the  red  light  arose  and  fell,  a  numer- 
ous congregation  alternately  shone  forth,  then  disap- 
peared in  shadow,  and  again  grew,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  darkness,  peopling  the  heart  of  the  solitary  woods 
at  once. 

*'A  grave  and  dark-clad  company,"  quoth  Goodman 
Brown. 

In  truth  they  were  such.  Among  them,  quivering  to 
and  fro  between  gloom  and  splendor,  appeared  faces 
that  would  be  seen  next  day  at  the  coimcil  board  of  the 
province,  and  others  which.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
looked  devoutly  heavenward,  and  benignantly  over  the 
crowded  pews,  from  the  holiest  pulpits  in  the  land.  Some 
affirm  that  the  lady  of  the  governor  was  there.  At  least 
there  were  high  dames  well  known  to  her,  and  wives 
of  honored  husbands,  and  widows,  a  great  multitude, 
and  ancient  maidens,  all  of  excellent  repute,  and  fair 
young  girls,  who  trembled  lest  their  mothers  should 
espy  them..  Either  the  sudden  gleams  of  light  flashing 
over  the  obscure  field  bedazzled  Goodman  Brown,  or 
he  recognized  a  score  of  the  church-members  of  Salem 
village  famous  for  their  especial  sanctity.  Good  old 
Deacon  Gookin  had  arrived,  and  waited  at  the  skirts  of 
that  venerable  saint,  his  revered  pastor.  But,  irrever- 
ently consorting  with  these  grave,  reputable,  and  pious 
people,  these  elders  of  the  church,  these  chaste  dames 
and  dewy  virgins,  there  were  men  of  dissolute  lives  and 
women  of  spotted  fame,  wretches  given  over  to  all  mean 
and  filthy  vice,  and  suspected  even  of  horrid  crimes. 
It  was  strange  to  see  that  the  good  shrank  not  from 
the  wicked,  nor  were  the  sinners  abashed  by  the  saints. 
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Scattered  also  among  their  pale-faced  enemies  were  the 
Indian  priests,  or  pow^vows,  who  had  often  scared  their 
native  forest  with  more  hideous  incantations  than  any- 
known  to  English  witchcraft. 

"But  where  is  Faith?"  thought  Goodman  Brown; 
and,  as  hope  came  into  his  heart,  he  trembled. 

Another  verse  of  the  hymn  arose,  a  slow  and  mournful 
strain,  such  as  the  pious  love,  but  joined  to  words  which 
expressed  all  that  our  nature  can  conceive  of  sin,  and 
darkly  hinted  at  far  more.  Unfathomable  to  mere  mor- 
tals is  the  lore  of  fiends.  Verse  after  verse  was  sung; 
and  still  the  chorus  of  the  desert  swelled  between  like  the 
deepest  tone  of  a  mighty  organ;  and  with  the  final  peal  of 
that  dreadful  anthem  there  came  a  sound,  as  if  the  roar- 
ing wind,  the  rushing  streams,  the  howhng  beasts,  and 
every  other  voice  of  the  unconverted  wilderness  were 
mingling  and  according  with  the  voice  of  guilty  man  in 
homage  to  the  prince  of  all.  The  four  blazing  pines 
threw  up  a  loftier  flame,  and  obscurely  discovered  shapes 
and  visages  of  horror  on  the  smoke-wreaths  above  the 
impious  assembly.  At  the  same  moment  the  fire  on  t±ie 
rock  shot  redly  forth  and  formed  a  glov/ing  arch  above 
its  base,  where  now  appeared  a  figure.  With  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  the  figure  bore  no  slight  similitude,  both  in 
garb  and  manner,  to  some  grave  divine  of  the  New 
England  churches. 

''Bring  forth  the  converts!"  cried  a  voice  that  echoed 
through  the  field  and  rolled  into  the  forest. 

At  the  word,  Goodman  Brown  stepped  forth  from  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  and  approached  the  congregation, 
with  whom  he  felt  a  loathful  brotherhood  by  the  sympa- 
thy of  all  that  was  wicked  in  his  heart.  He  could  have 
wellnigh  sworn  that  the  shape  of  his  own  dead  father 
beckoned  him  to  advance,  looking  downward  from  a. 
smoke-wreath,  while  a  woman,  with  dim  features  of  de- 
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spair,  threw  out  her  hand  to  warn  him  back.  Was  it 
his  mother?  But  he  had  no  power  to  retreat  one  step, 
nor  to  resist,  even  in  thought,  when  the  minister  and 
good  old  Deacon  Gookin  seized  his  arms  and  led  him  to 
the  blazing  rock.  Thither  came  also  the  slender  form 
of  a  veiled  female,  led  between  Goody  Cloyse,  that  pious 
teacher  of  the  catechism,  and  Martha  Carrier,  who  had 
received  the  Devil's  promise  to  be  queen  of  hell.  A 
rampant  hag  was  she.  And  there  stood  the  proselytes 
beneath  the  canopy  of  fire. 

"Welcome,  my  children,"  said  the  dark  figure,  "to 
the  communion  of  your  race.  Ye  have  found  thus 
young  your  nature  and  your  destiny.  i\Iy  children, 
look  behind  you!" 

They  turned;  and  flashing  forth,  as  it  were,  in  a  sheet 
of  flame,  the  fiend  worshippers  were  seen;  the  smile  of 
welcome  gleamed  darkly  on  every  visage. 

"There,"  resumed  the  sable  form,  "are  all  whom  ye 
have  reverenced  from  youth.  Ye  deemed  them  holier 
than  yourselves,  and  shrank  from  your  own  sin,  con- 
trasting it  with  their  lives  of  righteousness  and  prayer- 
ful aspirations  heavenward.  Yet  here  are  they  all  in 
my  worshipping  assembly.  This  night  it  shall  be  granted 
you  to  know  their  secret  deeds;  how  hoary-bearded 
elders  of  the  church  have  whispered  wanton  words  to 
the  young  maids  of  their  households;  how  many  a 
woman,  eager  for  widows'  weeds,  has  given  her  husband 
a  drink  at  bedtime  and  let  him  sleep  his  last  sleep  in  her 
bosom;  how  beardless  youths  have  made  haste  to  in- 
herit their  fathers'  wealth;  and  how  fair  damsels  — 
blush  not,  sweet  ones  —  have  dug  little  graves  in  the 
garden,  and  bidden  me,  the  sole  guest,  to  an  in- 
fant's funeral.  By  the  sjmipathy  of  your  human  hearts 
for  sin  ye  shall  scent  out  all  the  places  —  whether  in 
church,    bedchamber,    street,    field,    or    forest  —  where 
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crime  has  been  committed,  and  shall  exult  to  behold  the 
whole  earth  one  stain  of  guilt,  one  mighty  blood-spot. 
Far  more  than  this.  It  shall  be  yours  to  penetrate,  in 
every  bosom,  the  deep  mystery  of  sin,  the  fountain  of 
all  wicked  arts,  and  which  inexhaustibly  supplies  more 
evil  impulses  than  human  power  —  than  my  power  at 
its  utmost  —  can  make  manifest  in  deeds.  And  now, 
my  children,  look  upon  each  other." 

They  did  so;  and,  by  the  blaze  of  the  hell-kindled 
torches,  the  wretched  man  beheld  his  Faith,  and  the  wife 
her  husband,  trembling  before  that  unhallowed  altar. 

''Lo,  there  ye  stand,  my  children,"  said  the  figure,  in 
a  deep  and  solemn  tone,  almost  sad  with  its  despairing 
awfulness,  as  if  his  once  angelic  nature  could  yet  mourn 
for  our  miserable  race.  "Depending  upon  one  another's 
hearts,  ye  had  still  hoped  that  virtue  were  not  all  a 
dream.  Now  ye  are  undeceived.  Evil  is  the  nature  of 
mankind.  Evil  must  be  your  only  happiness.  Welcome 
ag::in,  my  children,  to  the  communion  of  your  race." 

"Welcome,"  repeated  the  fiend  worshippers,  in  one 
cry  of  despair  and  triumph. 

And  there  they  stood,  the  only  pair,  as  it  seemed,  who 
were  yet  hesitating  on  the  verge  of  wickedness  in  this 
dark  world.  A  basin  was  hollowed,  naturally,  in  the 
rock.  Did  it  contain  water,  reddened  by  the  lurid  light? 
or  was  it  blood?  or,  perchance,  a  liquid  flame?  Herein 
did  the  shape  of  evil  dip  his  hand  and  prepare  to  lay  the 
mark  of  baptism  upon  their  foreheads,  that  they  might 
be  partakers  of  the  mystery  of  sin,  more  conscious  of  the 
secret  guilt  of  others,  both  in  deed  and  thought,  than 
they  could  now  be  of  their  own.  The  husband  cast  one 
look  at  his  pale  wife,  and  Faith  at  him.  What  polluted 
wretches  would  the  next  glance  show  them  to  each  other, 
shuddering  alike  at  what  they  disclosed  and  what  they 
saw! 
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'Taithl  Faith!"  cried  the  husband,  ''look  up  to 
Heaven,  and  resist  the  wicked  one." 

Whether  Faith  obeyed,  he  knew  not.  Hardly  had  he 
spoken,  when  he  found  himself  amid  calm  night  and 
solitude,  listening  to  a  roar  of  the  wind  which  died 
heavily  away  through  the  forest.  He  staggered  against 
the  rock,  and  felt  it  chill  and  damp;  while  a  hanging 
twig,  that  had  been  all  on  fire,  besprinkled  his  cheek  with 
the  coldest  dew. 

The  next  morning  young  Goodman  Brown  came  slowly 
into  the  street  of  Salem  village,  staring  around  him  like 
a  bewildered  man.  The  good  old  minister  was  taking  a 
walk  along  the  gravej^ard  to  get  an  appetite  for  break- 
fast and  meditate  his  sermon,  and  bestowed  a  blessing, 
as  he  passed,  on  Goodman  Brown.  He  shrank  from  the 
venerable  saint  as  if  to  avoid  an  anathema.  4^1d  Deacon 
Gookin  was  at  domestic  worship,  and  the  holy  words  of 
his  prayer  were  heard  through  the  open  window.  "What 
God  doth  the  wizard  pray  to?"  quoth  Goodman  Brown. 
Goody  Cloyse,  that  excellent  old  Christian,  stood  in  the 
early  sunshine  at  her  own  lattice,  catechising  a  little  girl 
who  had  brought  her  a  pint  of  morning's  milk.  Good- 
man Brown  snatched  away  the  child  as  from  the  grasp  of 
the  fiend  himself.  Turning  the  corner  by  the  meeting- 
house, he  spied  the  head  of  Faith,  with  the  pink  ribbons, 
gazing  anxiously  forth,  and  bursting  into  such  joy  at 
sight  of  him  that  she  skipped  along  the  street  and  almost 
kissed  her  husband  before  the  whole  village.  But  Good- 
man Brown  looked  sternly  and  sadly  into  her  face,  and 
passed  on  without  a  greeting. 

Had  Goodman  Brown  fallen  asleep  in  the  forest,  and 
only  dreamed  a  wild  dream  of  a  witch-meeting? 

Be  it  so,  if  you  will;  but,  alas!  it  was  a  dream  of  evil 
omen  for  young  Goodman  Brown.  A  stern,  a  sad,  a 
darkly  meditative,  a  distrustful,  if  not  a  desperate,  man 
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did  he  become  from  the  night  of  that  fearful  dream.  On 
il.e  Sabbath  day,  when  the  congregation  were  singing  a 
holy  psalm,  he  could  not  listen,  because  an  anthem  of 
sin  rushed  loudly  upon  his  ear  and  drowned  all  the 
blessed  strain.  When  the  minister  spoke  from  the  pul- 
pit, with  power  and  fervid  eloquence,  and  with  his  hand 
on  the  open  Bible,  of  the  sacred  truths  of  our  religion, 
and  of  saint-like  lives  and  triumphant  deaths,  and  of 
future  bliss  or  misery  unutterable,  then  did  Goodman 
Brown  turn  pale,  dreading  lest  the  roof  should  thunder 
dov\'n  upon  the  gray  blasphemer  and  his  hearers.  Often, 
awakening  suddenly  at  midnight,  he  shrank  from  the 
bosom  of  Faith;  and  at  morning  or  eventide,  when  the 
family  knelt  down  at  prayer,  he  scowled,  and  muttered 
to  himself,  and  gazed  sternly  at  his  wife,  and  turned 
away.  And  when  he  had  lived  long,  and  was  borne  to 
his  grave,  a  hoary  corpse,  followed  by  Faith,  an  aged 
woman,  and  children  and  grandchildren,  a  goodly  pro- 
cession, besides  neighbors  not  a  few,  they  carved  no 
hopeful  verse  upon  his  tombstone;  for  his  dying  hour 
was  gloom. 
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[From  the  writings  of  Aubepine.] 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  translated 
specimens  of  the  productions  of  M.  de  I'Aubepine,  —  a 
fact  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  his  very  name  is  un- 
known to  many  of  his  own  countrymen  as  well  as  to 
the  student  of  foreign  literature.  As  a  writer,  he  seems 
to  occupy  an  unfortunate  position  between  the  Tran- 
scendentalists  (who,  under  one  name  or  another,  have 
their  share  in  all  the  current  literature  of  the  world) 
and  the  great  body  of  pen-and-ink  men  who  address  the 
intellect  and  sympathies  of  the  multitude.  If  not  too  re- 
fined, at  all  events  too  remote,  too  shadowy,  and  unsub- 
stantial in  his  modes  of  development  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  latter  class,  and  yet  too  popular  to  satisfy  the 
spiritual  or  metaphysical  requisitions  of  the  fornier,  he 
must  necessarily  find  himself  without  an  audience,  except 
here  and  there  an  individual  or  possibly  an  isolated 
clique.  His  writings,  to  do  them  justice,  are  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  fancy  and  originality;  they  might 
have  won  him  greater  reputation  but  for  an  inveterate 
love  of  allegory,  which  is  apt  to  invest  his  plots  and 
characters  with  the  aspect  of  scenery  and  people  in 
the  clouds  and  to  steal  away  the  human  warmth  out  of 
his  conceptions.  His  fictions  are  sometimes  historical, 
sometimes  of  the  present  day,  and  sometimes,  so  far  as 
can  be  discovered,  have  little  or  no  reference  either  to 
time  or  space.    In  any  case,  he  generally  contents  him- 
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self  with  a  very  slight  embroidery  of  outward  manners, 
—  the  faintest  possible  counterfeit  of  real  life,  —  and  en- 
deavors to  create  an  interest  by  some  less  obvious  pe- 
culiarity of  the  subject.  Occasionally  a  breath  of  Na- 
ture, a  raindrop  of  pathos  and  tenderness,  or  a  gleam 
of  humor,  will  find  its  way  into  the  midst  of  his  fan- 
tastic imagery,  and  make  us  feel  as  if,  after  all,  we  were 
yet  within  the  limits  of  our  native  earth.  We  will  only 
add  to  this  very  cursory  notice  that  M.  de  I'Aubepine's 
productions,  if  the  reader  chance  to  take  them  in  pre- 
cisely the  proper  point  of  view,  may  amuse  a  leisure 
hour  as  well  as  those  of  a  brighter  man;  if  otherwise, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  look  excessively  like  nonsense. 

Our  author  is  voluminous;  he  continues  to  write  and 
publish  with  as  much  praiseworthy  and  indefatigable 
prolixity  as  if  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  brilliant 
success  that  so  justly  attends  those  of  Eugene  Sue.  His 
first  appearance  was  by  a  collection  of  stories  in  a  long 
series  of  volumes  entitled  ''Contes  deux  fois  raco7itees." 
The  titles  of  some  of  his  more  recent  works  (we  quote 
from  memory)  are  as  follows:  "Ze  Voyage  Celeste  a  Che- 
min  de  Fer,"  3  tom.,  1838.  "Le  nouveau  Pere  Adam  et 
la  nouvelle  Mere  Eve"  2  tom.,  1839.  ^'Roderic;  ou  le 
Serpent  a  Vestomac,"  2  tom.,  1840.  "Le  Culte  du  Feu'* 
a  foHo  volume  of  ponderous  research  into  the  religion 
and  ritual  of  the  old  Persian  Ghebers,  published  in  1841. 
"La  Soiree  du  Chateau  en  Espagne,"  i  tom.  8vo.  1842; 
and  "VArtiste  du  Beau;  ou  le  PapiUon  Mecanique/'  5 
tom.  4to,  1843.  Our  somewhat  wearisome  perusal  of  this 
startling  catalogue  of  volumes  has  left  behind  it  a  certain 
personal  affection  and  sympathy,  though  by  no  means 
admiration,  for  M.  de  I'Aubepine;  and  we  would  fain 
do  the  little  in  our  power  towards  introducing  him  fa- 
vorably to  the  American  public.  The  ensuing  tale  is  a 
translation  of  his  "Beatrice;  ou  la  Belle  Empoisonneuse," 
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recently  published  in  "La  Revue  Anti-Aristocratiqtie.'* 
This  journal,  edited  by  the  Comte  de  Bearhaven,  has  for 
some  years  past  led  the  defence  of  liberal  principles  and 
popular  rights  with  a  faithfulness  and  ability  worthy  of 
all  praise. 

A  young  man,  named  Giovanni  Guasconti,  came,  very 
long  ago,  from  the  more  southern  region  of  Italy,  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  at  the  University  of  Padua.  Giovanni, 
who  had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  gold  ducats  in  his  pocket, 
took  lodgings  in  a  high  and  gloomy  chamber  of  an  old 
edifice  which  looked  not  unworthy  to  have  been  the  pal- 
ace of  a  Paduan  noble,  and  which,  in  fact,  exhibited  over 
its  entrance  the  armorial  bearings  of  a  family  long  since 
extinct.  The  young  stranger,  who  was  not  unstudied  in 
the  great  poem  of  his  country,  recollected  that  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  this  family,  and  perhaps  an  occupant  of  this 
very  mansion,  had  been  pictured  by  Dante  as  a  partaker 
of  the  immortal  agonies  of  his  Inferno.  These  reminis- 
cences and  associations,  together  with  the  tendency  to 
heartbreak  natural  to  a  young  man  for  the  first  time  out 
of  his  native  sphere,  caused  Giovanni  to  sigh  heavily  as 
he  looked  around  the  desolate  and  ill-furnished  apart- 
ment. 

"Holy  Virgin,  signor!"  cried  old  Dame  Lisabetta, 
who,  won  by  the  youth's  remarkable  beauty  of  person, 
was  kindly  endeavoring  to  give  the  chamber  a  habitable 
air,  "what  a  sigh  was  that  to  come  out  of  a  young 
man's  heart!  Do  you  find  this  old  mansion  gloomy? 
For  the  love  of  Heaven,  then,  put  your  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  you  will  see  as  bright  sunshine  as  you 
have  left  in  Naples." 

Guasconti  mechanically  did  as  the  old  woman  ad- 
vised, but  could  not  quite  agree  with  her  that  the  Pad- 
uan sunshine  was  as  cheerful  as  that  of  Southern  Italy. 
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Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  fell  upon  a  garden  beneath 
the  window  and  expended  its  fostering  influences  on  a 
variety  of  plants,  which  seemed  to  have  been  cultivated 
with  exceeding  care. 

"Does  this  garden  belong  to  the  house?"  asked  Gio- 
vanni. 

'^Heaven  forbid,  signor,  unless  it  were  fruitful  of  bet- 
ter potherbs  than  any  that  grow  there  now,"  answered 
old  Lisabetta.  "Xo;  that  garden  is  cultivated  by  the 
own  hands  of  Signor  Giacomo  Rappaccini,  the  famous 
doctor,  who,  I  warrant  him,  has  been  heard  of  as  far  as 
Naples.  It  is  said  that  he  distils  these  plants  into 
medicines  that  are  as  potent  as  a  charm.  Oftentimes 
you  may  see  the  signor  doctor  at  work,  and  perchance 
the  signora,  his  daughter,  too,  gathering  the  strange 
flowers  that  grow  in  the  garden." 

The  old  woman  had  now  done  what  she  could  for 
the  aspect  of  the  chamber;  and,  commending  the  young 
man  to  the  protection  of  the  saints,  took  her  departure. 

Giovanni  still  found  no  better  occupation  than  to  look 
down  into  the  garden  beneath  his  window.  From  its 
appearance,  he  judged  it  to  be  one  of  those  botanic 
gardens  which  were  of  earlier  date  in  Padua  than  else- 
where in  Italy  or  in  the  world.  Or,  not  improbably,  it 
might  once  have  been  the  pleasure-place  of  an  opu- 
lent family;  for  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  marble  foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  sculptured  with  rare  art,  but  so  woe- 
fully shattered  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  original 
design  from  the  chaos  of  remaining  fragments.  The 
water,  however,  continued  to  gush  and  sparkle  into  the 
sunbeams  as  cheerfully  as  ever.  A  little  gurgling  sound 
ascended  to  the  young  man's  window  and  made  him  feel 
as  if  the  fountain  were  an  immortal  spirit,  that  sung 
its  song  unceasingly  and  without  heedina:  the  vicissi- 
tudes around  it,  while  one  century  embodied  it  in  marble 
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and  another  scattered  the  perishable  garniture  on  the  soil. 
All  about  the  pool  into  which  the  water  subsided  grew 
various  plants,  that  seemed  to  require  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  moisture  for  the  nourishment  of  gigantic  leaves, 
andj  in  some  instances,  flowers  gorgeously  magnificent. 
There  was  one  shrub  in  particular,  set  in  a  marble  vase 
in  the  midst  of  the  pool,  that  bore  a  profusion  of  purple 
blossoms,  each  of  which  had  the  lustre  and  richness  of  a 
gem;  and  the  whole  together  made  a  show  so  resplendent, 
that  it  seemed  enough  to  illuminate  the  garden,  even 
had  there  been  no  sunshine.  Every  portion  of  the  soil 
was  peopled  with  plants  and  herbs,  which,  if  less  beau- 
tiful, still  bore  tokens  of  assiduous  care,  as  if  all  had 
their  individual  virtues,  known  to  the  scientific  mind 
that  fostered  them.  Some  were  placed  in  urns,  rich  with 
old  carving,  and  others  in  common  garden-pots;  some 
crept  serpent-like  along  the  ground  or  climbed  on  high, 
using  whatever  means  of  ascent  was  offered  them.  One 
plant  had  wreathed  itself  round  a  statue  of  Vertumnus, 
which  was  thus  quite  veiled  and  shrouded  in  a  drapery 
of  hanging  foliage,  so  happily  arranged  that  it  might 
have  served  a  sculptor  for  a  study. 

While  Giovanni  stood  at  the  window  he  heard  a  rus- 
tling behind  a  screen  of  leaves,  and  became  aware  that  a 
person  was  at  work  in  the  garden.  His  figure  soon 
emerged  into  view,  and  showed  itself  to  be  that  of  no 
common  laborer,  but  a  tall,  emaciated,  sallow,  and  sickly 
looking  man,  dressed  in  a  scholar's  garb  of  black.  He 
was  beyond  the  middle  term  of  life,  with  gray  hair,  a 
thin,  gray  beard,  and  a  face  singularly  marked  with  in- 
tellect and  cultivation,  but  which  could  never,  even  in 
his  more  youthful  days,  have  expressed  much  warmth  of 
heart. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  intentness  with  which  this 
scientific  gardener  examined  every  shrub  which  grew  in 
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his  path:  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  looking  into  their  inmost 
nature,  making  observations  in  regard  to  their  creative 
essence,  and  discovering  why  one  leaf  grew  in  this  shape 
and  another  in  that,  and  wherefore  such  and  such  flowers 
differed  among  themselves  in  hue  and  perfume.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  spite  of  this  deep  intelligence  on  his  part, 
there  was  no  approach  to  intimacy  between  himself  and 
these  vegetable  existences.  On  the  contrary,  he  avoided 
their  actual  touch  or  the  direct  inhaling  of  their  odors 
with  a  caution  that  impressed  Giovanni  most  disagree- 
ably; for  the  man's  demeanor  was  that  of  one  walking 
among  malignant  influences,  such  as  savage  beasts,  or 
deadly  snakes,  or  evil  spirits,  which,  should  he  allow 
them  one  moment  of  license,  would  wreak  upon  him  some 
terrible  fatality.  It  was  strangely  frightful  to  the  young 
man's  imagination  to  see  this  air  of  insecurity  in  a  per- 
son cultivating  a  garden,  that  most  simple  and  innocent 
of  human  toils,  and  which  had  been  alike  the  joy  and 
labor  of  the  unfallen  parents  of  the  race.  Was  this  gar- 
den, then,  the  Eden  of  the  present  world?  And  this 
man,  with  such  a  perception  of  harm  in  what  his  own 
hands  caused  to  grow,  —  was  he  the  Adam? 

The  distrustful  gardener,  while  plucking  away  the 
dead  leaves  or  pruning  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
shrubs,  defended  his  hands  with  a  pair  of  thick  gloves. 
Nor  were  these  his  only  armor.  When,  in  his  w^alk 
through  the  garden,  he  came  to  the  magnificent  plant 
that  hung  its  purple  gems  beside  the  marble  fountain, 
he  placed  a  kind  of  mask  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  as 
if  all  this  beauty  did  but  conceal  a  deadlier  malice;  but, 
finding  his  task  still  too  dangerous,  he  drew  back,  re- 
moved the  mask,  and  called  loudly,  but  in  the  infirm 
vr)ice  of  a  person  affected  with  inward  disease,  — 

''Beatrice!   Beatrice!" 

^'Here  am  I,  my  father.    What  would  you?"  cried  a 
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rich  and  youthful  voice  from  the  window  of  the  oppo- 
site house,  —  a  voice  as  rich  as  a  tropical  sunset,  and 
which  made  Giovanni,  though  he  knew  not  why,  think 
of  deep  hues  of  purple  or  crimson  and  of  perfumes 
heavily  delectable.    "Are  you  in  the  garden?" 

"Yes,  Beatrice,"  answered  the  gardener;  "and  I  need 
your  help." 

Soon  there  emerged  from  under  a  sculptured  portal 
the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  arrayed  with  as  much  rich- 
ness of  taste  as  the  most  splendid  of  the  flowers,  beauti- 
ful as  the  day,  and  with  a  bloom  so  deep  and  vivid  that 
one  shade  more  would  have  been  too  much.  She  looked 
redundant  with  life,  health,  and  energy;  all  of  which  at- 
tributes were  bound  down  and  compressed,  as  it  were, 
and  girdled  tensely,  in  their  luxuriance,  by  her  virgin 
zone.  Yet  Giovanni's  fancy  must  have  grown  morbid 
while  he  looked  down  into  the  garden;  for  the  impres- 
sion which  the  fair  stranger  made  upon  him  was  as  if 
here  were  another  flower,  the  human  sister  of  those  vege- 
table ones,  as  beautiful  as  they,  more  beautiful  than 
the  richest  of  them^^but^^lLtp^  be  touched  only  with  a 
glove,  nor  to  be  approached  without  a  mask.  As  Bea- 
trice came  down  the  garden-path,  it  was  observable  that 
she  handled  and  inhaled  the  odor  of  several  of  the  plants 
which  her  father  had  most  sedulously  avoided. 

"Here,  Beatrice,"  said  the  latter,  "see  how  many 
needful  offices  require  to  be  done  to  our  chief  treasure. 
Yet,  shattered  as  I  am,  my  life  might  pay  the  penalty 
of  approaching  it  so  closely  as  circumstances  demand. 
Henceforth,  I  fear,  this  plant  must  be  consigned  to  your 
sole  charge." 

"And  gladly  will  I  undertake  it,"  cried  again  the  rich 
tones  of  the  young  lady,  as  she  bent  towards  the  mag- 
nificent plant  and  opened  her  arms  as  if  to  embrace  it. 
"Yes,  my  sister,  my  splendor,  it  shall  be  Beatrice's  task 
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to  nurse  and  serve  thee;  and  thou  shalt  reward  her  with 
thy  kisses  and  perfumed  breath,  which  to  her  is  as  the 
breath  of  life." 

Then,  with  all  the  tenderness  in  her  manner  that  was 
so  strikingly  expressed  in  her  words,  she  busied  herself 
with  such  attentions  as  the  plant  seemed  to  require; 
and  Giovanni,  at  his  lofty  window,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
almost  doubted  whether  it  were  a  girl  tending  her  favor- 
ite flower,  or  one  sister  performing  the  duties  of  affection 
to  another.  The  scene  soon  terminated.  Whether  Dr. 
Rappaccini  had  finished  his  labors  in  the  garden,  or  that 
his  watchful  eye  had  caught  the  stranger's  face,  he 
now  took  his  daughter's  arm  and  retired.  Night  was 
already  closing  in;  oppressive  exhalations  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  plants  and  steal  upward  past  the  open 
window;  and  Giovanni,  closing  the  lattice,  went  to  his 
couch  and  dreamed  of  a  rich  flower  and  beautiful  girl. 
Flower  and  maiden  were  different,  and  yet  the  same, 
and  fraught  with  some  strange  peril  in  either  shape. 

But  there  is  an  influence  in  the  light  of  morning  that 
tends  to  rectify  whatever  errors  of  fancy,  or  even  of 
judgment,  we  may  have  incurred  during  the  sun's  de- 
cline, or  among  the  shadows  of  the  night,  or  in  the  less 
wholesome  glow  of  moonshine.  Giovanni's  first  move- 
ment, on  starting  from  sleep,  was  to  throw  open  the 
window  and  gaze  down  into  the  garden  which  his  dreams 
had  made  so  fertile  of  mysteries.  He  was  surprised,  and 
a  little  ashamed,  to  find  how  real  and  matter-of-fact  an 
affair  it  proved  to  be,  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  which 
gilded  the  dewdrops  that  hung  upon  leaf  and  blossom, 
and,  while  giving  a  brighter  beauty  to  each  rare  flower, 
brought  everything  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  expe- 
rience. The  young  man  rejoiced  that,  in  the  heart  of 
the  barren  city,  he  had  the  privilege  of  overlooking  this 
spot  of  lovely  and  luxuriant  vegetation.    It  would  serve, 
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he  said  to  himself,  as  a  symbolic  language  to  keep  him 
in  communion  with  nature.  Neither  the  sickly  and 
thought- worn  Dr.  Giacomo  Rappaccini,  it  is  true,  nor 
his  brilliant  daughter,  were  now  visible;  so  that  Gio- 
vanni could  not  determine  how  much  of  the  singularity 
which  he  attributed  to  both  was  due  to  their  own  qual- 
ities and  how  much  to  his  wonder-working  fancy;  but 
he  was  inclined  to  take  a  most  rational  view  of  the  whole 
matter. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  paid  his  respects  to  Signor 
Pietro  Baglioni,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university, 
a  physician  of  eminent  repute,  to  whom  Giovanni  had 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction.  The  professor  was  an 
elderly  personage,  apparently  of  genial  nature  and  habits 
that  might  almost  be  called  jovial.  He  kept  the  young 
man  to  dinner,  and  made  himself  very  agreeable  by  the 
freedom  and  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  especially 
when  warmed  by  a  flask  or  two  of  Tuscan  wine.  Gio- 
vanni, conceiving  that  men  of  science,  inhabitants  of  the 
same  city,  must  needs  be  on  familiar  terms  with  one 
another,  took  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  name  of 
Dr.  Rappaccini.  But  the  professor  did  not  respond  with 
so  much  cordiality  as  he  had  anticipated. 

"Ill  would  it  become  a  teacher  of  the  divine  art  of 
medicine,"  said  Professor  Pietro  Baglioni,  in  answer  to 
a  question  of  Giovaimi,  "to  withhold  due  and  well-con- 
sidered praise  of  a  physician  so  eminently  skilled  as 
Rappaccini;  but,  on  the  other  hand  I  should  answer  it 
but  scantily  to  my  conscience  were  I  to  permit  a  worthy 
youth  like  yourself,  Signor  Giovanni,  the  son  of  an 
ancient  friend,  to  imbibe  erroneous  ideas  respecting  a 
man  who  might  hereafter  chance  to  hold  your  life  and 
death  in  his  hands.  The  truth  is,  our  worshipful  Dr. 
Rappaccini  has  as  much  science  as  any  member  of  the 
faculty  —  with  perhaps  one  single  exception  —  in  Padua, 
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or  all  Italy;  but  there  are  certain  grave  objections  to  his 
professional  character." 

''And  what  are  they?''  asked  the  young  man. 

"Has  my  friend  Giovanni  any  disease  of  body  or 
heart,  that  he  is  so  inquisitive  about  physicians?"  said 
the  professor,  with  a  smile.  ''But  as  for  Rappaccini,  it 
is  said  of  him — and  I,  who  know  the  man  well,  can 
answer  for  its  truth  —  that  he  cares  infinitely  more  for.^ 
science  than  for  mankind.  His  patients  are  interesting 
to_him  only  as  subjects  for  some  new  experiment.  He 
would  sacrifice  human  life,  his  own  among  the  rest,  or 
whatever  else  was  dearest  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  adding 
so  much  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  to  the  great  heap 
of  his  accumulated  knowledge." 

"Methinks  he  is  an  awful  man  indeed,"  remarked 
Guasconti,  mentally  recalling  the  cold  and  purely  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  Rappaccini.  "And  yet,  worshipful  pro- 
fessor, is  it  not  a  noble  spirit?  Are  there  many  men 
capable  of  so  spiritual  a  love  of  science?" 

"God  forbid,"  answered  the  professor,  somewhat  tes- 
tily; "at  least,  unless  they  take  sounder  views  of  the 
healing  art  than  those  adopted  by  Rappaccini.  It  is  his 
theory  that  all  medicinal  virtues  are  comprised  within 
those  substances  which  we  term  vegetable  poisons.  These 
he  cultivates  with  his  own  hands,  and  is  said  even  to 
have  produced  new  varieties  of  poison  more  horribly 
deleterious  than  nature,  without  the  assistance  of  this 
learned  person,  would  ever  have  plagued  the  world 
withal.  That  the  signor  doctor  does  less  mischief  than 
might  be  expected  with  such  dangerous  substances,  is 
undeniable.  Now  and  then,  it  must  be  owned,  he  has 
effected,  or  seemed  to  effect,  a  marvellous  cure;  but,  to 
tell  you  my  private  mind,  Signor  Giovanni,  he  should 
receive  little  credit  for  such  instances  of  success  —  they 
being  probably  the  work  of  chance  —  but  should  be  held 
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strictly  accountable  for  his  failures,  which  may  justly  be 
considered  his  own  work." 

The  youth  might  have  taken  Baglioni's  opinions  with 
many  grains  of  allowance  had  he  known  that  there  was  a 
professional  warfare  of  long  continuance  between  him  and 
Dr.  Rappaccini,  in  which  the  latter  was  generally  thought 
to  have  gained  the  advantage.  If  the  reader  be  inclined 
to  judge  for  himself,  we  refer  him  to  certain  black-let- 
ter tracts  on  both  sides,  preserved  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Padua. 

'T  know  not,  most  learned  professor,"  returned  Gio- 
vianni,  after  musing  on  what  had  been  said  of  Rappac- 
cini's  exclusive  zeal  for  science  —  'T  know  not  how  dearly 
this  phj-sician  may  love  his  art;  but  surely  there  is  one 
object  more  dear  to  him.     He  has  a  daughter." 

''-Aha!"  cried  the  professor,  with  a  laugh.  "So  now 
our  friend  Giovanni's  secret  is  out.  You  have  heard  of 
this  daughter,  whom  all  the  young  men  in  Padua  are  wild 
about,  though  not  half  a  dozen  have  ever  had  the  good 
hap  to  see  her  face.  I  know  little  of  the  Signora  Beatrice 
save  that  Rappaccini  is  said  to  have  instructed  her  deeply 
in  his  science,  and  that,  young  and  beautiful  as  fame 
reports  her,  she  is  already  qualified  to  fill  a  professor's 
chair.  Perchance  her  father  destines  her  for  mine! 
Other  absurd  rumors  there  be,  not  worth  talking  about 
or  listening  to.  So  now,  Signor  Giovanni,  drink  off  your 
glass  of  lachrj^m.a." 

Guasconti  returned  to  his  lodgings  somewhat  heated 
with  the  wine  he  had  quaffed,  and  which  caused  his  brain 
to  swim  with  strange  fantasies  in  reference  to  Dr.  Rap- 
paccini and  the  beautiful  Beatrice.  On  his  way,  hap- 
pening to  pass  by  a  florist's,  he  bought  a  fresh  bouquet 
of  flowers. 

Ascending  to  his  chamber,  he  seated  himself  near  the 
window,  but  within  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  depth  of 
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the  wall,  so  that  he  could  look  down  into  the  garden  with 
little  risk  of  being  discovered.  All  beneath  his  eye  was 
a  solitude.  The  strange  plants  were  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  now  and  then  nodding  gently  to  one  another, 
as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  sympathy  and  kindred.  In 
the  niidst,  by  the  shattered  fountain,  grew  the  magnifi- 
cent shrub,  with  its  purple  gems  clustering  all  over  it; 
they  glowed  in  the  air,  and  gleamed  back  again  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  pool,  which  thus  seemed  to  overflow 
with  colored  radiance  from  the  rich  reflection  that  was 
steeped  in  it.  At  first,  as  we  have  said,  the  garden  was  a 
solitude.  Soon,  however, —  as  Giovanni  had  half  hoped, 
half  feared,  would  be  the  case,  —  a  figure  appeared  be- 
neath the  antique  sculptured  portal,  and  came  do\\Ti 
between  the  rows  of  plants,  inhaling  their  various  per- 
fumes as  if  she  were  one  of  those  beings  of  old  classic 
fable  that  lived  upon  sweet  odors.  On  again  beholding 
Beatrice,  the  young  man  was  even  startled  to  perceive 
how  much  her  beauty  exceeded  his  recollection  of  it;  so 
brilliant,  so  \dvid,  was  its  character,  that  she  glowed 
amid  the  sunlight,  and,  as  Giovanni  whispered  to  him- 
self, positively  illuminated  the  more  shadowy  intervals 
of  the  garden-path.  Her  face  being  now  more  revealed 
than  on  the  former  occasion,  he  was  struck  by  its  ex- 
pression of  simplicity  and  sweetness,  —  qualities  that 
had  not  entered  into  his  idea  of  her  character,  and 
which  made  him  ask  anew  what  manner  of  mortal  she 
might  be.  Nor  did  he  fail  again  to  observe,  or  imagine, 
an  analogv'  between  the  beautiful  girl  and  the  gorgeous 
shrub  tliat  hung  its  gemlike  flowers  over  the  fountain,  — 
a  resemblance  which  Beatrice  seemed  to  have  indulged 
a  fantastic  humor  in  heightening,  both  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  dress  and  the  selection  of  its  hues. 

Approaching  the  shrub,  she  threw  open  her  arms,  as 
with  a  passionate  ardor,  and  drew  its  branches  into  an 
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intimate  embrace,  —  so  intimate  that  her  features  were 
hidden  in  its  leafy  bosom  and  her  gHstening  ringlets  all 
intermingled  with  the  flowers. 

"Give  me  thy  breath,  my  sister,"  exclaimed  Beatrice; 
''for  I  am  faint  with  common  air.  And  give  me  this 
flower  of  thine,  which  I  separate  with  gentlest  fingers 
from  the  stem  and  place  it  close  beside  my  heart." 

With  these  words  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Rappac- 
cini  plucked  one  of  the  richest  blossoms  of  the  shrub,  and 
/was  about  to  fasten  it  in  her  bosom.  But.naw^uinless 
^  Giovanni's  draughts  of  wine  had  bewildered  his  senses, 
a  singular  incident  occurred.  A  small  orange-colored 
reptile,  of  the  lizard  or  chameleon  species,  chanced  to  be 
creeping  along  the  path,  just  at  the  feet  of  Beatrice. 
It  appeared  to  Giovanni,  —  but,  at  the  distance  from 
which  he  gazed,  he  could  scarcely  have  seen  anything  so 
minute,  —  it  appeared  to  him,  however,  that  a  drop  or 
two  of  moisture  from  the  broken  stem  of  the  flower 
descended  upon  the  lizard's  head.  For  an  instant  the 
reptile  contorted  itself  violently,  and  then  lay  motionless 
in  the  sunshine.  Beatrice  observed  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  and  crossed  herself,  sadly,  but  without 
surprise;  nor  did  she  therefore  hesitate  to  arrange  the 
fatal  flower  in  her  bosom.  There  it  blushed,  and  almost 
gfimmered  with  the  dazzling  effect  of  a  precious  stone, 
adding  to  her  dress  and  aspect  the  one  appropriate 
charm  which  nothing  else  in  the  world  could  have 
supplied.  But  Giovanni,  out  of  the  shadow  of  his  win- 
dow, bent  forward  and  shrank  back,  and  murmured  and 
trembled. 

"Am  I  awake?  Have  I  my  senses?"  said  he  to  him- 
self. "What  is  this  being?  Beautiful  shall  I  call  her, 
or  inexpressibly  terrible?" 

Beatrice  now  strayed  carelessly  through  the  garden, 
approaching  closely  beneath  Giovanni's  window,  so  that 
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he  was  compelled  to  thrust  his  head  quite  out  of  its  con- 
cealment in  order  to  gratify  the  intense  and  painful 
curiosity  which  she  excited.  At  this  moment  there  came 
a  beautiful  insect  over  the  garden- wall:  it  had,  perhaps, 
wandered  through  the  city,  and  found  no  flowers  of  ver- 
dure among  those  antique  haunts  of  men  until  the  heavy 
perfumes  of  Dr.  Rappaccini's  shrubs  had  lured  it  from 
afar.  Without  alighting  on  the  flowers,  this  winged 
brightness  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  Beatrice,  and 
lingered  in  the  air  and  fluttered  about  her  head.  Now, 
here  it  could  not  be  but  that  Giovanni  Guasconti's  eyes 
deceived  him.  Bejhat  as  it  might,  he  fancied  that,  while 
Beatrice  was  gazing  at  the  insect  with  childish  delight,  it 
grew  faint  and  fell  at  her  feet;  its  bright  wings  shivered; 
it  was  dead,  —  from  no  cause  that  he  could  discern, 
unless  it  were  the  atmosphere  of  her  breath.  Again  Bea- 
trice crossed  herself  and  sighed  heavily  as  she  bent  over 
the  dead  insect. 

■"  An  impulsive  movement  of  Giovanni  drew  her  eyes 
to  the  window.  There  she  beheld  the  beautiful  head  of 
the  young  man  —  rather  a  Grecian  than  an  Italian  head, 
with  fair,  regular  features,  and  a  glistening  of  gold  among 
his  ringlets — gazing  down  upon  her  like  a  being  that 
hovered  in  mid-air.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did, 
Giovanni  threw  do\vTi  the  bouquet  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  in  his  hand. 

''Signora,"  said  he,  ^'there  are  pure  and  healthful  flow- 
ers.   Wear  them  for  the  sake  of  Giovanni  Guasconti." 

"Thanks,  signor,"  replied  Beatrice,  with  her  rich 
voice,  that  came  forth  as  it  were  like  a  gush  of  music, 
and  with  a  mirthful  expression  half  childish  and  half 
womanlike.  'T  accept  your  gift,  and  would  fain  recom- 
pense it  with  this  precious  purple  flower;  but,  if  I  toss 
it  into  the  air,  it  will  not  reach  you.  So  Signor  Guas- 
conti must  even  content  himself  with  my  thanks.'^ 
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She  lifted  the  bouquet  from  the  ground,  and  then,  as 
if  inwardly  ashamed  at  having  stepped  aside  from  her 
maidenly  reserve  to  respond  to  a  stranger's  greeting, 
passed  smftly  homeward  through  the  garden.  But,  few 
las  the  moments  were,  it  seemed  to  Giovarmi,  when  she 
was  on  the  point  of  vanishing  beneath  the  sculptured 
portal,  that  his  beautiful  bouquet  was  already  beginniijg 
to  wither  in  her  grasp.  It  was  an  idle  thought;  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  a  faded  flower 
\_from  a  fresh  one  at  so  great  a  distance. 

For  many  days  after  this  incident  the  young  man 
avoided  the  window  that  looked  into  Dr.  Rappaccini's 
garden,  as  if  something  ugly  and  monstrous  would  have 
'  blasted  his  eyesight  had  he  been  betrayed  into  a  glance. 
He  felt  conscious  of  having  put  himself,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, within  the  influence  of  an  unintelligible  power  by 
the  communication  which  he  had  opened  with  Beatrice. 
The  wisest  course  would  have  been,  if  his  heart  were  in 
any  real  danger,  to  quit  his  lodgings  and  Padua  itself 
once ;  the  next  wiser,  to  have  accustomicd  himself,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  familiar  and  daylight  view  of  Beatrice, 
—  thus  bringing  her  rigidly  and  symmetrically  within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  experience.  Least  of  all,  while 
avoiding  her  sight,  ought  Giovanni  to  have  remained  so 
near  this  extraordinary  being  that  the  proximity  and 
possibility  even  of  intercourse  should  give  a  kind  of  sub- 
stance and  reality  to  the  wild  vagaries  which  his  imagi- 
nation ran  riot  continually  in  producing.  Guasconti  had 
not  a  deep  heart, —  or,  at  all  events,  its  depths  were  not 
sounded  now;  but  he  had  a  quick  fancy,  and  an  ardent 
Southern  temperament,  which  rose  every  instant  to  a 
higher  fever  pitch.  WTiether  or  no  Beatrice  possessed 
those  terrible  attributes,  that  fatal  breath,  the  afflnitv 
with  those  so  beautiful  and  deadly  flowers,  which  were 
indicated  by  what  Giovanni  had  witnessed,  she  had  at 
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least  instilled  a  fierce  and  subtle  poison  into  his  system. 
It  was  not  love,  althougii  her  rich  beauty  was  a  mad- 
ness to  him;  nor  horror,  even  vv^hile  he  fancied  her 
spirit  to  be  imbued  with  the  same  baneful  essence  that 
seemed  to  pervade  her  physical  frame;  but  a  wild  off- 
spring of  both  love  and  horror  that  had  each  parent  in 
it,  and  burned  like  one  and  shivered  like  the  other. 
Giovanni  _knew  _  not  what  to  dread ;  still  less  did  he 
khow_what  to  hope;  yet  hope  and  dread  kept  a  con- 
tinual warfare  in  his  breast,  alternately  vanquishing  one 
another  and  starting  up  afresh  to  renew  the  contest. 
Blessed  are  all  simple  emotions,  be  they  dark  or  bright! 
It  is  the  lurid  intermixture  of  the  two  that  produces  the 
illuminating  blaze  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Sometimes  he  endeavored  to  assuage  the  fever  of  his 
spirit  by  a  rapid  walk  through  the  streets  of  Padua  or 
beyond  its  gates:  his  footsteps  kept  time  with  the  throb- 
bings  of  his  brain,  so  that  the  walk  was  apt  to  accelerate 
itself  to  a  race.  One  day  he  found  himself  arrested;  his 
arm  was  seized  by  a  portly  personage,  who  had  turned 
back  on  recognizing  the  young  man  and  expended  much 
breath  in  overtaking  him. 

''Signor  Giovanni!  Stay,  my  young  friend  I"  cried 
he.  ''Have  you  forgotten  me?  That  might  well  be 
the  case  if  I  w^ere  as  much  altered  as  yourself." 

It  was  Baglioni,  whom  Giovanni  had  avoided  ever 
since  their  first  meeting,  from  a  doubt  that  the  pro- 
fessor's sagacity  would  look  too  deeply  into  his  secrets. 
Endeavoring  to  recover  himself,  he  stared  forth  wildly 
from  his  inner  world  into  the  outer  one  and  spoke  like 
a  man  in  a  dream. 

''Yes;  I  am  Giovanni  Guasconti.  You  are  Professor 
Pietro  Baglioni.    Now  let  me  pass!" 

''Not  yet,  not  yet,  Signor  Giovanni  Guasconti,"  said 
the  professor,  smiling,  but  at  the  same  time  scrutinizing 
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the  youth  with  an  earnest  glance.  "What!  did  I  grow 
up  side  by  side  with  your  father?  and  shall  his  son  pass 
me  like  a  stranger  in  these  old  streets  of  Padua?  Stand 
still,  Signor  Giovanni;  for  we  must  have  a  word  or  two 
before  we  part." 

"Speedily,  then,  most  worshipful  professor,  speedily," 
said  Giovanni,  with  feverish  impatience.  "Does  not 
your  worship  see  that  I  am  in  haste?" 

Now,  while  he  was  speaking  there  came  a  man  in 
black  along  the  street,  stooping  and  moving  feebly,  like 
a  person  in  inferior  health.  His  face  was  all  overspread 
with  a  most  sickly  and  sallow  hue,  but  yet  so  pervaded 
with  an  expression  of  piercing  and  active  intellect  that 
an  observer  might  easily  have  overlooked  the  merely 
physical  attributes  and  have  seen  only  this  wonderful 
energy.  As  he  passed,  this  person  exchanged  a  cold 
and  distant  salutation  with  Baglioni,  but  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Giovanni  with  an  intentness  that  seem.ed  to  bring 
out  whatever  was  within  him  worthy  of  notice.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  peculiar  quietness  in  the  look,  as  if 
taking  merely  a  speculative,  not  a  human,  interest  in 
the  young  man. 

"It  is  Dr.  Rappaccini!"  whispered  the  professor  when 
the  stranger  had  passed.  "Has  he  ever  seen  your  face 
before?" 

"Not  that  I  know,"  answered  Giovanni,  starting  at  the 
name. 

"He  has  seen  you!  he  must  have  seen  you!"  said 
Baglioni,  hastily.  "For  some  purpose  or  other,  this 
man  of  science  is  making  a  study  of  you.  I  know  that 
look  of  his!  It  is  the  same  that  coldly  illuminates  his 
face  as  he  bends  over  a  bird,  a  mouse,  or  a  butterfly; 
which,  in  pursuance  of  some  experiment,  he  has  killed 
by  the  perfume  of  a  flower;  a  look  as  deep  as  nature 
itself,   but   without   nature's   warmth   of  love.     Signor 
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Giovanni,  I  will  stake  my  life  upon  it,  you  are  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Rappaccini's  experiments!"' 

"Will  you  make  a  fool  of  me?''  cried  Giovanni,  pas- 
sionately. ''That,  signor  professor^  were  an  untoward 
experiment." 

"Patience!  patience!"  repeated  the  imperturbable  pro- 
fessor. "I  tell  thee,  my  poor  Giovanni,  that  Rappaccini 
has  a  scientific  interest  in  thee.  Thou  hast  fallen  mto 
fearful  hands!  And  the  Signora  Beatrice,  —  what  part 
does  she  act  in  this  mystery?" 

But  Guasconti,  finding  Baglioni's  pertinacity  intoler- 
able, here  broke  away,  and  was  gone  before  the  professor 
could  again  seize  his  arm.  He  looked  after  the  young 
man  intently  and  shook  his  head. 

"This  must  not  be,"  said  Baglioni  to  himself.  "The 
youth  is  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  and  shall  not  come  to 
any  harm  from  which  the  arcana  of  medical  science  can 
preserve  him.  Besides,  it  is  too  insufferable  an  imperti- 
nence in  Rappaccini  thus  to  snatch  the  lad  out  of  my 
own  hands,  as  I  may  say,  and  make  use  of  him  for  his 
infernal  experiments.  This  daughter  of  his!  It  shall  be 
looked  to.  Perchance,  most  learned  Rappaccini,  I  may 
foil  you  where  you  Httle  dream  of  it!" 

Meanwhile  Giovanni  had  pursued  a  circuitous  route, 
and  at  length  found  himself  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings. 
As  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  was  met  by  old  Lisabetta, 
who  smirked  and  smiled,  and  was  evidently  desirous  to 
attract  his  attention;  vainly,  however,  as  the  ebullition 
of  his  feelings  had  momentarily  subsided  into  a  cold  and 
dull  vacuity.  He  turned  his  eyes  full  upon  the  withered 
face  that  was  puckering  itself  into  a  smile,  but  seemed 
to  behold  it  not.  The  old  dame,  therefore,  laid  her 
grasp  upon  his  cloak. 

"Signor!  signor!"  whispered  she,  still  with  a  smile 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  her  visage,  so  that  it  looked 
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not  unlike  a  grotesque  carving  in  woodj  darkened  by 
centuries.  "Listen,  signor!  There  is  a  private  en- 
trance into  the  garden!" 

"What  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  Giovanni,  turning 
quickly  about,  as  if  an  inanimate  thing  should  start  into 
feverish  life.  "A  private  entrance  into  Dr.  Rappaccini's 
garden?" 

"Hush!  hush!  not  so  loud!"  whispered  Lisabetta, 
putting  her  hand  over  his  mouth.  "Yes;  into  the  wor- 
shipful doctor's  garden,  where  you  may  see  all  his  fine 
shrubbery.  ^lany  a  young  man  in  Padua  would  give 
gold  to  be  admitted  among  those  flowers." 

Giovanni  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  her  hand. 

"Show  me  the  way/'  said  he. 

A  surmise,  probably  excited  by  his  conversation  with 
Baglioni,  crossed  his  mind,  that  this  interposition  of  old 
Lisabetta  might  perchance  be  connected  with  the  in- 
trigue, whatever  were  its  nature,  in  which  the  professor 
seemed  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Rappaccini  was  involving 
him.  But  such  a  suspicion,  though  it  disturbed  Gio- 
vanni, was  inadequate  to  restrain  him.  The  instant 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  possibility  of  approaching  Bea- 
trice, it  seemed  an  absolute  necessity  of  his  existence 
to  do  so.  It  mattered  not  whether  she  wefe' angel  or 
demon;  he  was  irrevocably  within  her  sphere,  and  must 
obey  the  law  that  whirled  him  onward,  in  ever-lessening 
circles,  towards  a  result  which  he  did  not  attempt  to 
foreshadow;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  came  across 
him  a  sudden  doubt  whether  this  intense  interest  on  his 
part  were  not  delusory;  whether  it  were  really  of  so 
deep  and  positive  a  nature  as  to  justify  him  in  now 
thrusting  himself  into  an  incalculable  position;  whether 
it  were  not  merely  the  fantasy  of  a  young  mean's  brain, 
only  slightly  or  not  at  all  connected  with  his  heart. 

He  paused,  hesitated,  turned  half  about,  but  again 
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went  on.  His  withered  guide  led  him  along  several 
obscure  passages,  and  finally  undid  a  door,  through 
which,  as  it  was  opened,  there  came  the  sight  and  sound 
of  rustling  leaves,  with  the  broken  sunshine  glimmering 
among  them.  Giovanni  stepped  forth,  and,  forcing  him- 
self through  the  entanglement  of  a  shrub  that  wTeathed 
its  tendrils  over  the  hidden  entrance,  stood  beneath  his 
own  window  in  the  open  area  of  Dr.  Rappaccini's 
garden. 

How  often  is  it  the  case  that,  w^hen  impossibilities 
have  come  to  pass,  and  dreams  have  condensed  their 
misty  substance  into  tangible  realities,  we  find  ourselves 
calm,  and  even  coldly  self-possessed,  amid  circumstances 
which  it  would  have  been  a  delirium  of  joy  or  agony  to 
anticipate!  Fate  delights  to  thwart  us  thus.  Passion 
will  choose  his  owm  time  to  rush  upon  the  scene,  and 
lingers  sluggishly  behind  when  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment of  events  would  seem  to  summon  his  appearance. 
So  was  it  now  with  Giovanni.  Day  after  day  his  pulses 
had  throbbed  with  feverish  blood  at  the  improbable  idea 
of  an  interview  with  Beatrice,  and  of  standing  with  her, 
face  to  face,  in  this  very  garden,  basking  in  the  Oriental 
sunshine  of  her  beauty,  and  snatching  from  her  full  gaze 
the  mystery  which  he  deemed  the  riddle  of  his  owm  exist- 
ence. But  now  there  w^as  a  singular  and  untimely  equa- 
nimity within  his  breast.  He  threw  a  glance  around  the 
garden  to  discover  if  Beatrice  or  her  father  were  present, 
and,  perceiving  that  he  was  alone,  began  a  critical  ob- 
servation of  the  plants. 

The  aspect  of  one  and  all  of  them  dissatisfied  him; 
their  gorgeousness  seemed  fierce,  passionate,  and  even 
unnatural.  There  was  hardly  an  individual  shrub  which 
a  wanderer,  straying  by  himself  through  a  forest,  would 
not  have  been  startled  to  find  growing  wild,  as  if  an  un- 
earthly face  had  glared  at  him  out  of  the  thicket.    Sev- 
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eral  also  would  have  shocked  a  delicate  instinct  by  an 
appearance  of  artificialness  indicating  that  there  had 
been  such  commixture,  and,  as  it  were,  adultery  of  va- 
rious vegetable  species,  that  the  production  was  no  longer 
of  God's  making,  but  the  monstrous  offspring  of  man's 
depraved  fancy,  glowing  with  only  an  evil  mockery 
of  beauty.  They  were  probably  the  result  of  experi- 
ment, which  in  one  or  two  cases  had  succeeded  in  min- 
gling plants  individually  lovely  into  a  compound 
possessing  the  questionable  and  ominous  character  that 
distinguished  the  whole  growth  of  the  garden.  In  fine, 
Giovanni  recognized  but  two  or  three  plants  in  the  col- 
lection, and  those  of  a  kind  that  he  well  knew  to  be 
poisonous.  While  busy  with  these  contemplations  he 
heard  the  rustling  of  a  silken  garment,  and,  turning, 
beheld  Beatrice  emerging  from  beneath  the  sculptured 
portal. 

Giovanni  had  not  considered  with  himself  what  should 
be  his  deportment;  whether  he  should  apologize  for  his 
intrusion  into  the  garden,  or  assume  that  he  was  there 
with  the  privity  at  least,  if  not  by  the  desire,  of  Dr. 
Rappaccini  or  his  daughter;  but  Beatrice's  manner  placed 
him  at  his  ease,  though  leaving  him  still  in  doubt  by 
what  agency  he  had  gained  admittance.  She  came  lightly 
along  the  path,  and  met  him  near  the  broken  fountain. 
There  was  surprise  in  her  face,  but  brightened  by  a 
simple  and  kind  expression  of  pleasure. 

"You  are  a  connoisseur  in  flowers,  signor,"  said  Bea- 
trice, with  a  smile,  alluding  to  the  bouquet  which  he 
had  flung  her  from  the  window.  "It  is  no  marvel,  there- 
fore, if  the  sight  of  my  father's  rare  collection  has 
tempted  you  to  take  a  nearer  view.  If  he  were  here  he 
could  tell  you  many  strange  and  interesting  facts  as  to 
the  nature  and  habits  of  these  shrubs;  for  he  has  spent 
a  lifetime  in  such  studies,  and  this  garden  is  his  world.'' 
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"And  yourself,  lady/'  observed  Giovanni,  "if  fame 
says  true,  you  likewise  are  deeply  skilled  in  the  virtues 
indicated  by  these  rich  blossoms  and  these  spicy  per- 
fumes. Would  you  deign  to  be  my  instructress,  I  should 
prove  an  apter  scholar  than  if  taught  by  Signor  Rappac- 
cini  himself." 

"Are  there  such  idle  rumors?"  asked  Beatrice,  with 
the  music  of  a  pleasant  laugh.  "Do  people  say  that  I 
am  skilled  in  my  father's  science  of  plants?  What  a 
jest  is  there !  No ;  though  I  have  grown  up  among  these 
flowers,  I  know  no  more  of  them  than  their  hues  and 
perfume;  and  sometimes  methinks  I  would  fain  rid  my- 
self of  even  that  small  knowledge.  There  are  many  flow- 
ers here,  and  those  not  the  least  brilliant,  that  shock  and 
offend  me  when  they  meet  my  eye.  But  pray,  signor,  do 
not  believe  these  stories  about  my  science.  BeHeve  noth- 
ing of  me  save  what  you  see  with  your  own  eyes." 

"And  must  I  believe  all  that  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes?"  asked  Giovanni,  pointedly,  while  the  recol- 
'  lection  of  former  scenes  made  him  shrink.  "Xo,  sig- 
nora;  you  demand  too  little  of  me.  Bid  me  believe  noth- 
ing save  what  comes  from  your  own  lips." 

It  would  appear  that  Beatrice  understood  him.  There 
came  a  deep  flush  to  her  cheek;  but  she  looked  full  into 
Giovanni's  eyes,  and  responded  to  his  gaze  of  uneasy  sus- 
picion with  a  queen-like  haughtiness. 

^T  do  so  bid  you,  signor,"  she  replied.  "'Forget  what- 
ever you  may  have  fancied  in  regard  to  me.  If  true  to 
the  outward  senses,  still  it  may  be  false  in  its  essence; 
but  the  words  of  Beatrice  Rappaccini's  lips  are  true  from 
the  depths  of  the  heart  outward.  Those  you  may 
believe." 

A  fervor  glowed  in  her  whole  aspect,  and  beamed  upon 
Giovanni's  consciousness  like  the  light  of  truth  itself; 
but  while  she  spoke  there  was  a  fragrance  in  the  atmos- 
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phere  around  her,  rich  and  delightful,  though  evanescent, 
yet  which  the  young  man,  from  an  indefinable  reluctance, 
scarcely  dared  to  draw  into  his  lungs.  It  might  be  the 
odor  of  flowers.  Could  it  be  Beatrice's  breath  which 
thus  embalmed  her  words  with  a  strange  richness,  as  if 
by  steeping  them  in  her  heart?  A  faintness  passed  like 
a  shadow  over  Giovanni  and  flitted  away;  he  seemed  to 
gaze  through  the  beautiful  girl's  eyes  into  her  transparent 
soul,  and  felt  no  more  doubt  or  fear. 

The  tinge  of  passion  that  had  colored  Beatrice's  man- 
ner vanished;  she  became  gay,  and  appeared  to  derive  a 
pure  delight  from  her  communion  with  the  youth  not 
unlike  what  the  maiden  of  a  lonely  island  might  have 
felt  conversing  with  a  voyager  from  the  civilized  world. 
Evidently  her  experience  of  life  had  been  confined 
within  the  limits  of  that  garden.  She  talked  now  about 
matters  as  simple  as  the  daylight  or  summer  clouds, 
and  now  asked  questions  in  reference  to  the  city,  or  Gio- 
vanni's distant  home,  his  friends,  his  mother,  and  his 
sisters,  —  questions  indicating  such  seclusion,  and  such 
lack  of  familiarity  with  modes  and  forms,  that  Giovanni 
responded  as  if  to  an  infant.  Her  spirit  gushed  out  be- 
fore him  like  a  fresh  rill  that  was  just  catching  its  first 
glimpse  of  the  sunlight  and  wondering  at  the  reflections 
of  earth  and  sky  which  were  flung  into  its  bosom.  There 
came  thoughts,  too,  from  a  deep  source,  and  fantasies  of 
a  gemlike  brilliancy,  as  if  diamonds  and  rubies  sparkled 
upward  among  the  bubbles  of  the  fountain.  Ever  and 
anon  there  gleamed  across  the  young  man's  mind  a 
sense  of  wonder  that  he  should  be  walking  side  by  side 
with  the  being  who  had  so  wrought  upon  his  imagination, 
whom  he  had  idealized  in  such  hues  of  terror,  in  whom 
he  had  positively  witnessed  such  manifestations  of  dread- 
ful attributes,  —  that  he  should  be  conversing  with  Bea- 
trice like  a  brother,  and  should  find  her  so  human  and  so 
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maiden-like.  But  such  reflections  were  only  momentary; 
the  effect  of  her  character  was  too  real  not  to  make  itself 
familiar  at  once. 

In  this  free  intercourse  they  had  strayed  through  the 
garden,  and  now,  after  many  turns  among  its  avenues, 
were  come  to  the  shattered  fountain,  beside  which  grew 
the  magnificent  shrub,  with  its  treasury  of  glowing  blos- 
soms. A  fragrance  was  diffused  from  it  which  Giovanni 
recognized  as  identical  with  that  which  he  had  attributed 
to  Beatrice's  breath,  but  incomparably  more  powerful. 
As  her  eyes  fell  upon  it,  Giovanni  beheld  her  press  her 
hand  to  her  bosom  as  if  her  heart  were  throbbing  sud- 
denly and  painfully. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  murmured  she,  address- 
ing the  shrub,  *'I  had  forgotten  thee." 

*'I  remember,  signora,"  said  Giovanni,  "that  you  once 
promised  to  reward  me  with  one  of  these  living  gems  for 
the  bouquet  which  I  had  the  happy  boldness  to  fling  to 
your  feet.  Permit  me  now  to  pluck  it  as  a  memorial  of 
this  interview." 

He  made  a  step  towards  the  shrub  with  extended 
hand;  but  Beatrice  darted  forward,  uttering  a  shriek 
that  went  through  his  heart  like  a  dagger.  She  caught 
his  hand  and  drew  it  back  with  the  whole  force  of  her 
slender  figure.  Giovanni  felt  her  touch  thrilling  through 
his  fibres. 

"Touch  it  not!"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  voice  of  agony. 
"Not  for  thy  life!     It  is  fatal!" 

Then,  hiding  her  face,  she  fled  from  him  and  vanished 
beneath  the  sculptured  portal.  As  Giovanni  followed  her 
with  his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  emaciated  figure  and  pale 
intelligence  of  Dr.  Rappaccini,  who  had  been  watching 
the  scene,  he  knew  not  how  long,  within  the  shadow  of 
the  entrance. 

No  sooner  was  Guasconti  alone  in  his  chamber  than  the 
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image  of  Beatrice  came  back  to  his  passionate  musings, 
invested  with  all  the  witchery  that  had  been  gathering 
around  it  ever  since  his  first  glimpse  of  her,  and  now 
Hkewise  imbued  with  a  tender  warmth  of  girlish  woman- 
hood. She  was  human;  her  nature  was  endowed  with 
all  gentle  and  feminine  qualities;  she  was  worthiest  to 
be  worshipped;  she  was  capable,  surely,  on  her  part,  of 
the  height  and  heroism  of  love.  Those  tokens  which  he 
had  hitherto  considered  as  proofs  of  a  frightful  peculiar- 
ity in  her  physical  and  moral  system  were  now  either  for- 
gotten or  by  the  subtle  sophistry  of  passion  transmitted 
into  a  golden  crown  of  enchantment,  rendering  Beatrice 
the  more  admirable  by  so  much  as  she  was  the  more 
unique.  Whatever  had  looked  ugly  was  now  beautiful; 
or,  if  incapable  of  such  a  change,  it  stole  away  and  hid 
itself  among  those  shapeless  half-ideas  which  throng  the 
dim  region  beyond  the  daylight  of  our  perfect  conscious- 
ness. Thus  did  he  spend  the  night,  nor  fell  asleep  until 
the  dawn  had  begun  to  awake  the  slumbering  flowers 
in  Dr.  Rappaccini's  garden,  whither  Giovanni's  dreams 
doubtless  led  him.  Up  rose  the  sun  in  his  due  season, 
and,  flinging  his  beams  upon  the  young  man's  eyelids, 
awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  pain.  WTien  thoroughly  aroused, 
he  became  sensible  of  a  burning  and  tingling  agony  in 
his  hand,  —  in  his  right  hand,  —  the  very  hand  which 
Beatrice  had  grasped  in  her  own  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  plucking  one  of  the  gemlike  flowers.  On  the 
back  of  that  hand  there  was  now  a  purple  print  like  that 
of  four  small  fingers,  and  the  likeness  of  a  slender  thumb 
upon  his  wrist. 

O,  how  stubbornly  does  love,  —  or  even  that  cuiming 
semblance  of  love  which  flourishes  in  the  imagination, 
but  strikes  no  depth  of  root  into  the  heart,  —  how  stub- 
bornly does  it  hold  its  faith  until  the  moment  comes  when 
it  is  doomed  to  vanish  into  thin  mist !     Giovanni  wrapped 
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1  handkerchief  about  his  hand  and  wondered  what  evil 
thing  had  stung  him,  and  soon  forgot  his  pain  in  a  revery 
of  Beatrice. 

After  the  first  interview,  a  second  was  in  the  inevitable 
course  of  what  we  call  fate.  A  third;  a  fourth;  and  a 
meeting  with  Beatrice  in  the  garden  was  no  longer  an 
incident  in  Giovanni's  daily  life,  but  the  whole  space  in 
which  he  might  be  said  to  live;  for  the  anticipation  and 
memory  of  that  ecstatic  hour  made  up  the  remainder. 
NTor  was  it  otherwise  with  the  daughter  of  Rappaccini. 
She  watched  for  the  youth's  appearance  and  flew  to  his 
side  with  confidence  as  unre5er\'ed  as  if  they  had  been 
playmates  from  early  infancy, — as  if  they  were  such 
playmates  still.  If,  by  any  unwonted  chance,  he  failed 
to  come  at  the  appointed  moment,  she  stood  beneath  the 
window  and  sent  up  the  rich  sweetness  of  her  tones  to 
float  around  him  in  his  chamber  and  echo  and  reverber- 
ate throughout  his  heart:  ''Giovanni  1  Giovanni  1  WTiy 
tarriest  thou?  Come  dowml"  And  down  he  hastened 
into  that  Eden  of  poisonous  flowers. 

But,  w^ith  all  this  intimate  familiarity,  there  was  still  a 
reserve  in  Beatrice's  demeanor,  so  rigidly  and  invariably 
sustained,  that  the  idea  of  infringing  it  scarcely  occurred 
to  his  imagination.  By  all  appreciable  signs,  they  loved; 
they  had  looked  love  with  eyes  that  conveyed  the  holy 
secret  from  the  depths  of  one  soul  into  the  depths  of  the 
other,  as  if  it  were  too  sacred  to  be  whispered  by  the  way; 
they  had  even  spoken  love  in  those  gushes  of  passion 
when  their  spirits  darted  forth  in  articulated  breath  like 
tongues  of  long-hidden  flame ;  and  yet  there  had  been  no 
seal  of  lips,  no  clasp  of  hands,  nor  any  slightest  caress 
Buch  as  love  claims  and  hallows.  He  had  never  touched 
one  of  the  gleaming  ringlets  of  her  hair;  her  garment  — 
so  marked  was  the  physical  barrier  between  them  —  had 
never  been  waved  against  him  by  a  breeze.    On  the  few 
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occasions  when  Giovanni  had  seemed  tempted  to  over- 
step the  limit,  Beatrice  grew  so  sad,  so  stern,  and  withal 
wore  such  a  look  of  desolate  separation,  shuddering  at 
itself,  that  not  a  spoken  word  was  requisite  to  repel  him. 
At  such  times  he  was  startled  at  the  horrible  suspicions 
that  rose,  monster-like,  out  of  the  caverns  of  his  heart 
and  stared  him  in  the  face;  his  love  grew  thin  and  faint 
as  the  morning  mist;  his  doubts  alone  had  substance. 
But,  when  Beatrice's  face  brightened  again  after  the 
momentary  shadow,  she  was  transformed  at  once  from 
the  mysterious,  questionable  being  whom  he  had  watched 
with  so  much  awe  and  horror ;  she  was  now  the  beautiful 
and  unsophisticated  girl  whom  he  felt  that  his  spirit 
knew  with  a  certainty  beyond  all  other  knowledge. 

A  considerable  time  had  now  passed  since  Giovanni's 
last  meeting  with  Baglioni.  One  morning,  however,  he 
was  disagreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  professor, 
whom  he  had  scarcely  thought  of  for  whole  weeks,  and 
would  willingly  have  forgotten  still  longer.  Given  up  as 
he  had  long  been  to  a  pervading  excitement,  he  could  tol- 
erate no  companions  except  upon  condition  of  their  per- 
fect sympathy  with  his  present  state  of  feeling.  Such 
sympathy  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Professor  Bag- 
lioni. 

The  visitor  chatted  carelessly  for  a  few  moments  about 
the  gossip  of  the  city  and  the  university,  and  then  took 
up  another  topic. 

'T  have  been  reading  an  old  classic  author  lately," 
said  he,  "and  met  with  a  story  that  strangely  interested 
me.  Possibly  you  may  remember  it.  It  is  of  an  Indian 
prince,  who  sent  a  beautiful  woman  as  a  present  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  She  was  as  lovely  as  the  dawn  and 
gorgeous  as  the  sunset;  but  what  especially  distinguished 
her  was  a  certain  rich  perfume  in  her  breath,  —  richer 
than  a  garden  of  Persian  roses.    Alexander,  as  was  natu- 
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ral  to  a  youthful  conqueror,  fell  in  love  at  first  sight 
with  this  magnificent  stranger;  but  a  certain  sage  physi- 
cian, happening  to  be  present,  discovered  a  terrible  secret 
in  regard  to  her." 

''And  what  was  that?"  asked  Giovanni,  turning  his 
eyes  downward,  to  avoid  those  of  the  professor. 

"That  this  lovely  woman,''  continued  Baglioni,  with 
emphasis,  "had  been  nourished  with  poisons  from  her 
birth  upward,  until  her  whole  nature  was  so  imbued  with 
them  that  she  herself  had  become  the  deadliest  poison  in 
exisjLence.^  Poison  was  her  element  of  life.  With  that 
rich  perfume  of  her  breath  she  blasted  the  very  air.  Her 
love  would  have  been  poison,  —  her  embrace  death.  Is 
not  this  a  marvelous  tale?" 

"A  childish  fable,"  answered  Giovanni,  nervously  start- 
ing from  his  chair.  "I  marvel  how  your  worship  finds 
time  to  read  such  nonsense  among  your  graver  studies." 

"By  the  by,"  said  the  professor,  looking  uneasily 
about  him,  "what  singular  fragrance  is  this  in  your 
apartment?  Is  it  the  perfume  of  your  gloves?  It  is 
faint,  but  delicious;  and  yet,  after  all,  by  no  means  agree- 
able. Were  I  to  breathe  it  long,  methinks  it  would  make 
me  ill.  It  is  like  the  breath  of  a  flower;  but  I  see  no 
flowers  in  the  chamber." 

"Nor  are  there  any,"  replied  Giovanni,  who  had  turned 
pale  as  the  professor  spoke;  "nor,  I  think,  is  there  any 
fragrance,  except  in  your  worship's  imagination.  Odors, 
being  a  sort  of  element  combined  of  the  sensual  and  the 
spiritual,  are  apt  to  deceive  us  in  this  manner.  The  rec- 
ollection of  a  perfume,  the  bare  idea  of  it,  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  present  reality." 

"Ay;  but  my  sober  imagination  does  not  often  play 
such  tricks,"  said  Baglioni;  "and,  were  I  to  fancy  any 
kind  of  odor,  it  would  be  that  of  some  vile  apothecary 
drug,  wherewith  my  fingers  are  likely  enough   to  be 
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imbued.  Our  worshipful  friend  Rappaccini,  as  I  have 
heard,  tinctures  his  medicaments  with  odors  richer  than 
those  of  Araby.  Doubtless,  likewise,  the  fair  and  learned 
Signora  Beatrice  would  minister  to  her  patients  with 
draughts  as  sweet  as  a  maiden's  breath;  but  woe  to  him 
that  sips  them!" 

Giovanni's  face  evinced  many  contending  emotions. 
The  tone  in  which  the  professor  alluded  to  the  pure 
and  lovely  daughter  of  Rappaccini  was  a  torture  to  his 
soul;  and  yet  the  intimation  of  a  view  of  her  character, 
opposite  to  his  own,  gave  instantaneous  distinctness  to 
a  thousand  dim  suspicions,  which  now  grinned  at  him 
like  so  many  demons.  But  he  strove  hard  to  quell  them 
and  to  respond  to  Baglioni  with  a  true  lover's  perfect 
faith. 

"Signor  professor,"  said  he,  ^'you  were  my  father's 
friend ;  perchance,  too,  it  is  your  purpose  to  act  a  friendly 
part  towards  his  son.  I  would  fain  feel  nothing  towards 
you  save  respect  and  deference;  but  I  pray  you  to  ob- 
serve, signor,  that  there  is  one  subject  on  which  we  must 
not  speak.  You  know  not  the  Signora  Beatrice.  You 
cannot,  therefore,  estimate  the  wrong — the  blasphemy, 
I  may  even  say  —  that  is  offered  to  her  character  by  a 
light  or  injurious  word." 

''Giovanni!  my  poor  Giovanni!"  answered  the  pro- 
fessor, with  a  calm  expression  of  pity,  'T  know  this 
wretched  girl  far  better  than  yourself.  You  shall  hear 
the  truth  in  respect  to  the  poisoner  Rappaccini  and  his 
poisonous  daughter;  yes,  poisonous  as  she  is  beautiful. 
Listen;  for,  even  should  you  do  violence  to  my  gray 
hairs,  it  shall  not  silence  me.  That  old  fable  of  the 
Indian  woman  has  become  a  truth  by  the  deep  and  deadly 
science  of  Rappaccini  and  in  the  person  of  the  lovely 
Beatrice." 

Giovanni  groaned  and  hid  his  face. 
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"Her  father,"  continued  Baglioni,  'was  not  restrained 
by  natural  affection  from  offering  up  his  child  in  this 
horrible  manner  as  the  victim  of  his  insane  zeal  for 
science;  for,  let  us  do  him  justice,  he  is  as  true  a  man 
of  science  as  ever  distilled  his  own  heart  in  an  alembic. 
\\'hat,  then,  will  be  your  fate?  Beyond  a  doubt  you 
are  .selected  as  the  material  of  some  new  experiment. 
Perhaps  the  result  is  to  be  death;  perhaps  a  fate  more 
awful  still.  Rappaccini,  "^dth  what  he  calls  the  interest 
of  science  before  his  eyes,  will  hesitate  at  nothing." 

"It  is  a  dream,"  muttered  Giovanni  to  himself;  "surely 
it  is  a  dream." 

"But,"  resumed  the  professor,  "be  of  good  cheer,  son 
of  my  friend.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  rescue.  Pos- 
sibly we  may  even  succeed  in  bringing  back  this  miser- 
able child  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  nature,  from 
which  her  father's  madness  has  estranged  her.  Behold 
this  little  silver  vase!  It  was  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  the  renowned  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  is  well  worthy 
to  be  a  love-gift  to  the  fairest  dame  in  Italy.  But  its 
contents  are  invaluable.  One  little  sip  of  this  antidote 
would  have  rendered  the  most  virulent  poisons  of  the 
Borgias  innocuous.  Doubt  not  that  it  will  be  as  effica- 
cious against  those  of  Rappaccini.  Bestow  the  vase,  and 
the  precious  liquid  within  it,  on  your  Beatrice,  and 
hopefully  await  the  result." 

Baglioni  laid  a  small,  exquisitely  "WTOught  silver  vial 
on  the  table  and  withdrew,  lea\"ing  what  he  had  said  to 
produce  its  effect  upon  the  young  man's  mind. 

"We  will  thwart  Rappaccini  yet,"  thought  he,  chuck- 
ling to  himself  as  he  descended  the  stairs;  "but,  let  us 
confess  the  truth  of  him,  he  is  a  wonderful  man, —a 
wonderful  man  indeed;  a  vile  empiric,  however,  in  his 
practice,  and  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated  by  those  who 
respect  the  good  old  rules  of  the  medical  profession." 
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Throughout  Giovanni's  whole  acquaintance  with  Bea- 
trice, he  had  occasionally,  as  we  have  said,  been  haunted 
by  dark  surmises  as  to  her  character;  yet  so  thoroughly 
had  she  made  herself  felt  by  him  as  a  simple,  natural, 
most  affectionate,  and  guileless  creature,  that  the  image 
now  held  up  by  Professor  Baglioni  looked  as  strange 
and  incredible  as  if  it  were  not  in  accordance  vdth  his 
ov.n  original  conception.  True,  there  were  ugly  recol- 
lections connected  with  his  first  glimpses  of  the  beautiful 
girl ;  he  could  not  quite  forget  the  bouquet  that  withered 
in  her  grasp,  and  the  insect  that  perished  amid  the  sunny 
air,  by  no  ostensible  agency  save  the  fragrance  of  her 
breath.  These  incidents,  however,  dissolving  in  the  pure 
light  of  her  character,  had  no  longer  the  efficacy  of  Facts,^ 
but  were  acknowledged  as  mistaken  fantasies,  by  what- 
ever testimony  of  the  senses  they  might  appear  to  be 
substantiated.  There  is  something  truer  and  more  real 
than  w^hat  we  can  see  with  the  eyes  and  touch  with  the 
finger.  On  such  better  evidence  had  Giovanni  founded 
his  confidence  in  Beatrice,  though  rather  by  the  neces- 
sary force  of  her  high  attributes  than  by  any  deep  and 
generous  faith  on  his  part.  But  now  his  spirit  was  in- 
capable of  sustaining  itself  at  the  height  to  which  the 
early  enthusiasm  of  passion  had  exalted  it;  he  fell  down, 
grovelling  among  earthly  doubts,  and  defiled  therewith 
the  pure  whiteness  of  Beatrice's  image.  Not  that  he 
gave  her  up;  he  did  but  distrust.  He  resolved  to  in- 
stitute some  decisive  test  that  should  satisfy  him,  once 
for  all,  v/hether  there  were  those  dreadful  peculiarities 
in  her  physical  nature  which  could  not  be  supposed  to 
exist  without  some  corresponding  monstrosity  of  soul. 
His  eyes,  gazing  down  afar,  might  have  deceived  him  as 
to  the  lizard,  the  insect,  and  the  flowers;  but  if  he  could 
witness,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  the  sudden  blight 
of  one  fresh  and  healthful  flower  in  Beatrice's  hand,  there 
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would  be  room  for  no  further  question.  With  this  idea 
he  hastened  to  the  florist's  and  purchased  a  bouquet 
that  was  still  gemmed  with  the  morning  dewdrops. 

It  was  now  the  customary  hour  of  his  daily  interview 
with  Beatrice.  Before  descending  into  the  garden, 
Giovanni  failed  not  to  look  at  his  figure  in  the  mirror,  — 
a  vanity  to  be  expected  in  a  beautiful  young  man,  yet, 
as  displaying  itself  at  that  troubled  and  feverish  moment, 
the  token  of  a  certain  shallowness  of  feeling  and  insin- 
cerityjDi  character.  He  did  gaze,  however,  and  said  to 
himself  that  his  features  had  never  before  possessed  so 
rich  a  grace,  nor  his  eyes  such  vivacity,  nor  his  cheeks 
so  warm  a  hue  of  superabundant  life. 

"At  least,"  thought  he,  "her  poison  has  not  yet  in- 
sinuated itself  into  mysystem.  I  am  no  flower  to  perish 
in  her  grasp." 

With  that  thought  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  bouquet, 
which  he  had  never  once  laid  aside  from  his  hand.  A 
thrill  of  indefinable  horror  shot  through  his  frame  on 
percei\dng  that  those  dewy  flowers  were  already  begin- 
ning to  droop;  they  wore  the  aspect  of  things  that  had 
been  fresh  and  lovely  yesterday.  Giovanni  grew  white 
as  marble,  and  stood  motionless  before  the  mirror,  star- 
ing at  his  own  reflection  there  as  at  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing frightful.  He  remembered  Baglioni's  remark  about 
the  fragrance  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  chamber.  It 
must  have  been  the  poison  in  his  breath!  Then  he 
shuddered,  —  shuddered  at  himself.  Recovering  from 
his  stupor,  he  began  to  watch  with  curious  eye  a  spider 
that  was  busily  at  work  hanging  its  web  from  the  an- 
tique cornice  of  the  apartment,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  artful  system  of  interv/oven  lines,  —  as  vigorous  and 
active  a  spider  as  ever  dangled  from  an  old  ceiling.  Gio- 
vanni bent  towards  the  insect,  and  emitted  a  deep,  long 
breath.    The  spider  suddenly  ceased  its  toil;  the  web 
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vibrated  with  a  tremor  originating  in  the  body  of  the 
small  artisan.  Again  Giovanni  sent  forth  a  breath, 
deeper,  longer,  and  imbued  with  a  venomous  feehng  out 
of  his  heart;  he  knew  not  whether  he  were  wicked,  or 
only  desperate.  The  spider  made  a  convulsive  gripe  with~ 
his  limbs  and  hung  dead  across  the  window. 

"Accursed!  accursed!"  muttered  Giovanni,  address- 
ing himself.  "Hast  thou  grown  so  poisonous  that  this 
deadly  insect  perishes  by  thy  breath?" 

At  that  moment  a  rich,  sweet  voice  came  floating  up 
from  the  garden. 

"Giovanni!  Giovanni!  It  is  past  the  hour!  Why 
tarriest  thou?     Come  down!" 

"Yes,"  muttered  Giovanni  again.  "She  is  the  only 
being  whom  my  breath  may  not  slay!  Would  that  it 
might!" 

He  rushed  down,  and  in  an  instant  was  standing  be- 
fore the  bright  and  loving  eyes  of  Beatrice.  A  moment 
ago  his  wrath  and  despair  had  been  so  fierce  that  he 
could  have  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  wither  her  by 
a  glance;  but  with  her  actual  presence  there  came  in- 
fluences which  had  too  real  an  existence  to  be  at  once 
shaken  off;  recollections  of  the  delicate  and  benign  power 
of  her  feminine  nature,  which  had  so  often  enveloped 
him  in  a  religious  calm;  recollections  of  many  a  holy 
and  passionate  outgush  of  her  heart,  when  the  pure 
fountain  had  been  unsealed  from  its  depths  and  made 
visible  in  its  transparency  to  his  mental  eye;  recol- 
lections which,  had  Giovanni  known  how  to  estimate 
them,  would  have  assured  him  that  all  this  ugly  mystery 
was  but  an  earthly  illusion,  and  that,  whatever  mist 
of  evil  might  seem  to  have  gathered  over  her,  the_real 
Beatrice  was  a  heavenly  angel.  Incapable  as  he  was  of 
such  high  faith,  still  her  presence  had  not  utterly  lost 
its  magic.     Giovanni's  rage  was  quelled  into  an  aspect 
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of  sullen  insensibility.  Beatrice,  vath  a  quick  spiritual 
sense,  immediately  felt  that  there  was  a  gulf  of  black- 
ness between  them  which  neither  he  nor  she  could  pass. 
They  walked  on  together,  sad  and  silent,  and  came 
thus  to  the  marble  fountain  and  to  its  pool  of  water 
on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  grew  the  shrub 
that  bore  gemlike  blossoms.  Giovanni  was  affrighted 
at  the  eager  enjoyment  —  the  appetite,  as  it  were  —  with 
which  he  found  himself  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers. 

"Beatrice,"  asked  he  abruptly,  "whence  came  this 
shrub?" 

"My  father  created  it,"  answered  she,  with  simplicity. 

"Created  it!  created  it  I"  repeated  Giovanni.  "What 
mean  you,  Beatrice?" 

"He  is  a  man  fearfully  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
nature,"  repHed  Beatrice;  "and,  at  the  hour  when  I 
first  drew  breath,  this  plant  sprang  from  the  soil,  the 
offspring  of  his  science,  of  his  intellect,  while  I  was  but 
his  earthly  child.  Approach  it  not  I"  continued  she, 
observing  with  terror  that  Giovanni  was  drawing  nearer 
to  the  shrub.  "It  has  qualities  that  you  little  dream  of. 
But  I,  dearest  Giovanni,  —  I  grew  up  and  blossomed 
with  the  plant  and  was  nourished  with  its  breath.  It 
was  my  sister,  and  I  loved  it  with  a  human  affection, 
for,  alas! — hast  thou  not  suspected  it?  —  there  was 
an  awful  doom." 

Here  Giovanni  frowned  so  darkly  upon  her  that  Bea- 
trice paused  and  trembled.  But  her  faith  in  his  tender- 
ness reassured  her,  and  made  her  blush  that  she  had 
doubted  for  an  instant. 

"There  was  an  awful  doom,"  she  continued,  "the  effect 
of  my  father's  fatal  love  of  science,  which  estranged  me 
from  all  society  of  my  kind.  Until  Heaven  sent  thee, 
dearest  Giovanni,  O,  how  lonely  was  thy  poor  Beatrice!" 
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"Was  it  a  hard  doom?"  asked  Giovanni,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  her. 

"Only  of  late  have  I  known  how  hard  it  was/'  an- 
swered she,  tenderly.  "0  yes;  but  my  heart  was  tor- 
pid, and  therefore  quiet." 

Giovanni's  rage  broke  forth  from  his  sullen  gloom  like 
a  lightning  flash  out  of  a  dark  cloud. 

"Accursed  one!"  cried  he,  with  venomous  scorn  and 
anger.  "And,  finding  thy  solitude  wearisome,  thou  hast 
severed  me  likewise  from  all  the  warmth  of  life  and  en- 
ticed me  into  thy  region  of  unspeakable  horror!" 

"Giovanni!"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  turning  her  large 
bright  eyes  upon  his  face.  The  force  of  his  words  had 
not  found  its  way  into  her  mind;  she  was  merely  thun- 
derstruck. 

"Yes,  poisonous  thing!"  repeated  Giovanni,  beside 
himself  with  passion.  "Thou  hast  done  it!  Thou  hast 
blasted  me!  Thou  hast  filled  my  veins  with  poison! 
Thou  hast  made  me  as  hateful,  as  ugly,  as  loathsome 
and  deadly  a  creature  as  thyself,  —  a  world's  wonder  of 
hideous  monstrosity  I  Now,  if  our  breath  be  happily  as 
fatal  to  ourselves  as  to  all  others,  let  us  join  our  lips  in 
one  kiss  of  unutterable  hatred,  and  so  die!" 

"What  has  befallen  me?"  murmured  Beatrice,  with  a 
low  moan  out  of  her  heart.  "Holy  Virgin,  pity  me,  a 
poor  heart-broken  child!" 

"Thou,  —  dost  thou  pray?"  cried  Giovanni,  still  with 
the  same  fiendish  scorn.  "Thy  very  prayers,  as  they 
come  from  thy  lips,  taint  the  atmosphere  with  death. 
Yes,  yes;  let  us  pray!  Let  us  to  church  and  dip  our 
fingers  in  the  holy  water  at  the  portal!  They  that  come 
after  us  will  perish  as  by  a  pestilence!  Let  us  sign 
crosses  in  the  air!  It  will  be  scattering  curses  abroad 
in  the  likeness  of  holy  symbols!" 

"Giovanni,"  said  Beatrice,  calmly,  for  her  grief  was 
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beyond  passion,  ''why  dost  thou  join  thyself  with  me 
thus  in  those  terrible  words?  I,  it  is  true,  am  the  hor- 
rible thing  thou  namest  me.  But  thou,  —  what  hast 
thou  to  do,  save  with  one  other  shudder  at  my  hideous 
misery  to  go  forth  out  of  the  garden  and  mingle  with 
thy  race,  and  forget  that  there  ever  crawled  on  earth 
such  a  monster  as  poor  Beatrice?" 

"Dost  thou  pretend  ignorance?"  asked  Giovanni, 
scowling  upon  her.  ''Behold I  this  power  have  I  gained 
from  the  pure  daughter  of  Rappaccini." 

There  was  a  swarm  of  summer  insects  flitting  through 
the  air  in  search  of  the  food  promised  by  the  flower- 
odors  of  the  fatal  garden.  They  circled  round  Giovanni's 
head,  and  were  evidently  attracted  towards  him  by  the 
same  influence  which  had  drawn  them  for  an  instant 
within  the  sphere  of  several  of  the  shrubs.  He  sent  forth 
a  breath  among  them,  and  smiled  bitterly  at  Beatrice  as 
at  least  a  score  of  the  insects  fell  dead  upon  the  ground. 

"I  see  it!  I  see  it!"  shrieked  Beatrice.  "It  is  my 
father's  fatal  science!  No,  no,  Giovanni;  it  was  not  I! 
Never!  never!  I  dreamed  only  to  love  thee  and  be 
with  thee  a  little  tim.e,  and  so  to  let  thee  pass  away,  leav- 
ing but  thine  image  in  mine  heart;  for,  Giovanni,  believe 
it,  though  my  body  be  nourished  with  poison,  my  spirit  is 
God's  creature,  and  craves  love  as  its  daily  food.  But 
my  father, —  he  has  united  us  in  this  fearful  sympathy. 
Yes;  spurn  me,  tread  upon  me,  kill  me!  O,  what  is 
death  after  such  words  as  thine?  But  it  was  not  I. 
Not  for  a  world  of  bliss  would  I  have  done  it." 

Giovanni's  passion  had  exhausted  itself  in  its  outburst 
from  his  lips.  There  now  came  across  him  a  sense, 
mournful,  and  not  without  tenderness,  of  the  intimate 
and  peculiar  relationship  between  Beatrice  and  himself. 
They  stood,  as  it  were,  in  an  utter  solitude,  which  would 
be  made  none  the  less  solitary  by  the  densest  throng  of 
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human  life.  Ought  not,  then,  the  desert  of  humanity  i 
around  them  to  press  this  insulated  pair  closer  together? 
If  they  should  be  cruel  to  one  another,  who  was  there 
to  be  kind  to  them?  Besides,  thought  Giovanni,  might 
there  not  still  be  a  hope  of  his  returning  within  the  limits 
of  ordinary  nature,  and  leading  Beatrice,  the  redeemed 
Beatrice,  by  the  hand?  O  weak  and  selfish  and  un- 
worthy spirit,  that  could  dream  of  an  earthly  union  and 
earthly  happiness  as  possible,  after  such  deep  love  had 
been  so  bitterly  wronged  as  was  Beatrice's  love  by  Gio- 
vanni's blighting  words!  No,  no;  there  could  be  no 
such  hope.  She  must  pass  heavily,  with  that  broken 
heart,  across  the  borders  of  Time;  she  must  bathe  her 
hurts  in  some  fount  of  paradise,  and  forget  her  grief  in 
the  hght  of  immortality,  and  there  be  well. 

But  Giovanni  did  not  know  it. 

"Dear  Beatrice,"  said  he,  approaching  her,  while  she 
shrank  away  as  always  at  his  approach,  but  now  with 
a  different  impulse,  —  "dearest  Beatrice,  our  fate  is  not 
yet  so  desperate.  Behold!  there  is  a  medicine,  potent, 
as  a  wise  physician  has  assured  me,  and  almost  divine 
in  its  efficacy.  It  is  composed  of  ingredients  the  most 
opposite  to  those  by  which  thy  awful  father  has  brought 
this  calamity  upon  thee  and  me.  It  is  distilled  of  blessed 
herbs.  Shall  we  not  quaff  it  together,  and  thus  be  puri- 
fied from,  evil?" 

"Give  it  me!"  said  Beatrice,  extending  her  hand  to 
receive  the  little  silver  vial  which  Giovanni  took  from 
his  bosom.  She  added,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  "I  will 
drink;  but  do  thou  await  the  result." 

She  put  Baglioni's  antidote  to  her  lips;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  figure  of  Rappaccini  emerged  from 
the  portal  and  came  slowly  towards  the  marble  fountain. 
As  he  drew  near,  the  pale  man  of  science  seemed  to  gaze 
with  a  triumphant  expression  at  the  beautiful  youth  and 
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maiden,  as  might  an  artist  who  should  spend  his  life  in 
achieving  a  picture  or  a  group  of  statuary  and  finally  be 
satisfied  with  his  success.  He  paused;  his  bent  form 
grew  erect  with  conscious  power;  he  spread  out  his 
hands  over  them  in  the  attitude  of  a  father  imploring  a 
blessing  upon  his  children;  but  those  were  the  same 
hands  that  had  thrown  poison  into  the  stream  of  their 
li\^s.  Giovanni  trembled.  Beatrice  shuddered  ner- 
vously, and  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 

"My  daughter,"  said  Rappaccini,  "thou  art  no  longer 
lonely  in  the  world.  Pluck  one  of  those  precious  gems 
from  thy  sister  shrub  and  bid  thy  bridegroom  wear  it  in 
his  bosom.  It  will  not  harm  him  now.  My  science  and 
the  sympathy  between  thee  and  him  have  so  wrought 
within  his  system  that  he  now  stands  apart  from  common 
men,  as  thou  dost,  daughter  of  my  pride  and  triumph, 
from  ordinary  women.  Pass  on,  then,  through  the 
world,  m.ost  dear  to  one  another  and  dreadful  to  all  be- 
sides!" 

"My  father,"  said  Beatrice,  feebly,  —  and  still  as  she 
spoke  she  kept  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  —  "wherefore 
didst  thou  inflict  this  miserable  doom  upon  thy  child?" 

"Miserable I"  exclaimed  Rappaccini.  "What  mean 
you,  fooHsh  girl?  Dost  thou  deem  it  misery  to  be  en- 
dowed with  marvelous  gifts  against  which  no  power  nor 
strength  could  avail  an  enemy,  —  misery,  to  be  able  to 
quell  the  mightiest  with  a  breath,  —  misery,  to  be  as 
terrible  as  thou  art  beautiful?  Wouldst  thou,  then,  have 
preferred  the  condition  of  a  weak  woman,  exposed  to  all 
evil  and  capable  of  none?" 

"I  would  fain  have  been  loved,  not  feared,"  mur- 
mured Beatrice,  sinking  down  upon  the  ground.  "But 
now  it  matters  not.  I  am  going,  father,  where  the  evil 
which  thou  has  striven  to  mingle  with  my  being  will  pass 
away  like  a  dream,  —  like  the  fragrance  of  these  poison- 
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ous  flowers,  which  will  no  longer  taint  my  breath  among 
the  flowers  of  Eden.  Farewell,  Giovanni!  Thy  words 
of  hatred  are  like  lead  within  my  heart;  but  they,  too, 
will  fall  away  as  I  ascend.  O,  was  there  not,  from  the 
first,  more  poison  in  thy  nature  than  in  mine?" 

To  Beatrice,  —  so  radically  had  her  earthly  part  been 
wrought  upon  by  Rappaccini's  skill,  —  as  poison  had 
been  life,  so  the  powerful  antidote  was  death;  and  thus 
the  poor  victim  of  man's  ingenuity  and  of  thwarted 
nature,  and  of  the  fatality  that  attends  all  such  efforts 
of  perverted  wisdom,  perished  there,  at  the  feet  of  her 
father  and  Giovanni.  Just  at  that  moment  Professor 
Pietro  Baglioni  looked  forth  from  the  window,  and  called 
loudly,  in  a  tone  o/  triumph  mixed  with  horror,  to  the 
thunderstricken  man  of  science, — 

''Rappaccini!  Rappaccini!  and  is  this  the  upshot  of 
your  experiment?" 


THE   GREAT   STONE   FACE 

One  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a 
mother  and  her  little  boy  sat  at  the  door  of  their  cot- 
tage, talking  about  the  Great  Stone  Face.  They  had  but 
to  lift  their  eyes,  and  there  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen, 
though  miles  away,  with  the  sunshine  brightening  all  its 
features. 

And  what  was  the  Great  Stone  Face? 

Embosomed  amongst  a  family  of  lofty  mountains, 
there  was  a  valley  so  spacious  that  it  contained  many 
thousand  inhabitants.  Some  of  these  good  people  dwelt 
in  log-huts,  with  the  black  forest  all  around  them,  on  the 
steep  and  difficult  hillsides.  Others  had  their  homes  in 
comfortable  farm-houses,  and  cultivated  the  rich  soil  on 
the  gentle  slopes  or  level  surfaces  of  the  valley.  Others, 
again,  were  congregated  into  populous  villages,  where 
some  wild,  highland  ri\'ulet,  tumbling  down  from  its 
birthplace  in  the  upper  mountain  region,  had  been  caught 
and  tamed  by  human  cunning,  and  compelled  to  turn  the 
machinery  of  cotton-factories.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
valley,  in  short,  were  numerous,  and  of  many  modes  of 
life.  But  all  of  them,  grown  people  and  children,  had  a 
kind  of  familiarity  with  the  Great  Stone  Face,  although 
some  possessed  the  gift  of  distinguishing  this  grand 
natural  phenomenon  more  perfectly  than  many  of  their 
neighbors. 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  then,  was  a  work  of  Nature  in 
her  mood  of  majestic  playfulness,  formed  on  the  perpen- 
dicular side  of  a  mountain  by  some  immense  rocks,  which 
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had  been  thrown  together  in  such  a  position  as,  when 
viewed  at  a  proper  distance,  precisely  to  resemble  the 
features  of  the  human  countenance.  It  seemed  as  if  an 
enormous  giant,  or  a  Titan,  had  sculptured  his  own  like- 
ness on  the  precipice.  There  was  the  broad  arch  of  the 
forehead  a  hundred  feet  in  height ;  the  nose,  with  its  long 
bridge;  and  the  vast  lips,  which,  if  they  could  have 
spoken,  would  have  rolled  their  thunder  accents  from  one 
end  of  the  valley  to  the  other.  True  it  is,  that  if  the 
spectator  approached  too  near,  he  lost  the  outline  of  the 
gigantic  visage,  and  could  discern  only  a  heap  of  pon- 
derous and  gigantic  rocks,  piled  in  chaotic  ruin  one 
upon  another.  Retracing  his  steps,  however,  the  won- 
drous features  would  again  be  seen;  and  the  farther  he 
withdrew  from  them,  the  more  like  a  human  face,  with 
all  its  original  divinity  intact,  did  they  appear;  until,  as 
it  grew  dim  in  the  distance,  with  the  clouds  and  glorified 
vapor  of  the  mountains  clustering  about  it,  the  Great 
Stone  Face  seemed  positively  to  be  alive. 

It  was  a  happy  lot  for  children  to  grow  up  to  man- 
hood or  womanhood  with  the  Great  Stone  Face  before 
their  eyes,  for  all  the  features  were  noble,  and  the  ex- 
pression was  at  once  grand  and  sweet,  as  if  it  w^ere  the 
glow  of  a  vast,  warm  heart,  that  embraced  all  mankind  in 
its  affections,  and  had  room  for  more.  It  was  an  educa- 
tion only  to  look  at  it.  According  to  the  belief  of  many 
people,  the  valley  owed  much  of  its  fertility  to  this  be- 
nign aspect  that  was  continually  beaming  over  it,  illumi- 
nating the  clouds,  and  infusing  its  tenderness  into  the 
sunshine. 

As  we  began  with  saying,  a  mother  and  her  little  boy 
sat  at  their  cottage-door,  gazing  at  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
and  talking  about  it.    The  child's  name  was  Ernest. 

''Mother,"  said  he,  while  the  Titanic  visage  smiled  on 
him,  "I  wish  that  it  could  speak,  for  it  looks  so  very 
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kindly  that  its  voice  must  needs  be  pleasant.  If  I  were 
to  see  a  man  with  such  a  face,  I  should  love  him 
dearly." 

'Tf  an  old  prophecy  should  come  to  pass,"  answered 
his  mother,  ''we  may  see  a  man,  some  time  or  other,  with 
exactly  such  a  face  as  that." 

''What  prophecy  do  you  mean,  dear  mother?"  eagerly 
inquired  Ernest.     "Pray  tell  me  all  about  it  I" 

So  his  mother  told  him  a  story  that  her  own  mother 
had  told  to  her,  when  she  herself  was  younger  than  little 
Ernest;  a  story,  not  of  things  that  were  past,  but  of  what 
was  yet  to  come;  a  story,  nevertheless,  so  very  old,  that 
even  the  Indians,  who  formerly  inhabited  this  valley,  had 
heard  it  from  their  forefathers,  to  whom,  as  they  affirmed, 
it  had  been  murmured  by  the  mountain  streams,  and 
whispered  by  the  wind  among  the  tree-tops.  The  pur- 
port was,  that,  at  some  future  day,  a  child  should  be 
born  hereabouts,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  greatest 
and  noblest  personage  of  his  time,  and  whose  counte- 
nance, in  manhood,  should  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to 
the  Great  Stone  Face.  Not  a  few  old-fashioned  people, 
and  young  ones  likewise,  in  the  ardor  of  their  hopes,  still 
cherished  an  enduring  faith  in  this  old  prophecy.  But 
others,  who  had  seen  more  of  the  world,  had  watched  and 
waited  till  they  were  wear\%  and  had  beheld  no  man  with 
such  a  face,  nor  any  man  that  proved  to  be  much  greater 
or  nobler  than  his  neighbors,  concluded  it  to  be  nothing 
but  an  idle  tale.  At  all  events,  the  great  man  of  the 
prophecy  had  not  yet  appeared. 

"O  mother,  dear  mother!"  cried  Ernest,  clapping  his 
hands  above  his  head,  "I  do  hope  that  I  shall  live  to  see 
him!" 

His  mother  was  an  affectionate  and  thoughtful  woman, 
and  felt  that  it  was  wisest  not  to  discourage  the  generous 
hopes  of  her  little  boy.  So  she  only  said  to  him,  "Per- 
haps you  may." 
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And  Ernest  never  forgot  the  story  that  his  mother 
told  him.  It  was  always  in  his  mind,  whenever  he  looked 
upon  the  Great  Stone  Face.  He  spent  his  childhood  in 
the  log-cottage  where  he  was  born,  and  was  dutiful  to 
his  mother,  and  helpful  to  her  in  many  things,  assisting 
her  much  with  his  little  hands,  and  more  with  his  loving 
heart.  In  this  manner,  from  a  happy  yet  often  pensive 
child,  he  grew  up  to  be  a  mild,  quiet,  unobtrusive  boy, 
and  sun-browned  with  labor  in  the  fields,  but  with  more 
intelligence  brightening  his  aspect  than  is  seen  in  many 
lads  who  have  been  taught  at  famous  schools.  Yet 
Ernest  had  had  no  teacher,  save  only  that  the  Great 
Stone  Face  became  one  to  him.  When  the  toil  of  the 
day  was  over,  he  would  gaze  at  it  for  hours,  until  he 
began  to  imagine  that  those  vast  features  recognized 
him,  and  gave  him  a  smile  of  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment, responsive  to  his  own  look  of  veneration.  We  must 
not  take  upon  us  to  affirm  that  this  was  a  mistake,  al- 
though the  Face  may  have  looked  no  more  kindly  at 
Ernest  than  at  all  the  world  besides.  But  the  secret  was, 
that  the  boy's  tender  and  confiding  simplicity  discerned 
what  other  people  could  not  see ;  and  thus  the  love,  which 
was  meant  for  all,  became  his  peculiar  portion. 

About  this  time,  there  went  a  rumor  throughout  the 
valley,  that  the  great  man,  foretold  from  ages  long  ago, 
who  was  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
had  appeared  at  last.  It  seems  that,  many  years  be- 
fore, a  young  man  had  migrated  from  the  valley  and 
settled  at  a  distant  seaport,  where,  after  getting  to- 
gether a  little  money,  he  had  set  up  as  a  shopkeeper. 
His  name  —  but  I  could  never  learn  whether  it  was  his 
real  one,  or  a  nickname  that  had  grown  out  of  his  habits 
and  success  in  life  —  was  Gathergold.  Being  shrewd 
and  active,  and  endowed  by  Providence  with  that  in- 
scrutable faculty  which  develops  itself  in  what  the  world 
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calls  luck,  he  became  an  exceedingly  rich  merchant,  and 
owner  of  a  whole  fleet  of  bulky-bottomed  ships.  All  the 
countries  of  the  globe  appeared  to  join  hands  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  adding  heap  after  heap  to  the  moun- 
tainous accumulation  of  this  one  man's  wealth.  The 
cold  regions  of  the  north,  almost  within  the  gloom  and 
shadow  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  sent  him  their  tribute  in  the 
shape  of  furs;  hot  Africa  sifted  for  him  the  golden  sands 
of  her  rivers,  and  gathered  up  the  ivory  tusks  of  her 
great  elephants  out  of  the  forests;  the  East  came  bring- 
ing him  the  rich  shawls,  and  spices,  and  teas,  and  the 
effulgence  of  diamonds,  and  the  gleaming  purity  of  large 
pearls.  The  ocean,  not  to  be  behindhand  with  the  earth, 
yielded  up  her  mighty  whales,  that  Mr.  Gathergold 
might  sell  their  oil,  and  make  a  profit  on  it.  Be  the 
original  commodity  what  it  might,  it  was  gold  within 
his  grasp.  It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Midas  in  the 
fable,  that  whatever  he  touched  with  his  finger  im- 
mediately glistened,  and  grew  yellow,  and  was  changed 
at  once  into  sterling  metal,  or,  which  suited  him  still 
better,  into  piles  of  coin.  And,  when  ]\Ir.  Gathergold 
had  become  so  very  rich  that  it  would  have  taken  him  a 
hundred  years  only  to  count  his  wealth,  he  bethought 
himself  of  his  native  valley,  and  resolved  to  go  back 
thither,  and  end  his  days  where  he  was  born.  With  this 
purpose  in  view,  he  sent  a  skilful  architect  to  build  him 
such  a  palace  as  should  be  fit  for  a  man  of  his  vast 
wealth  to  live  in. 

As  I  have  said  above,  it  had  already  been  rumored  in 
the  valley  that  ]\Ir.  Gathergold  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
prophetic  personage  so  long  and  vainly  looked  for,  and 
that  his  visage  was  the  perfect  and  undeniable  simili- 
tude of  the  Great  Stone  Face.  People  were  the  more 
ready  to  believe  that  this  must  needs  be  the  fact,  when 
they  beheld  the  splendid  edifice  that  rose,  as  if  by  en- 
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chantment,  on  the  site  of  his  father's  old  weather-beater 
farm-house.  The  exterior  was  of  marble,  so  dazzling!} 
white  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  structur 
might  melt  away  in  the  sunshine,  like  those  humble^ 
ones  which  Mr.  Gathergold,  in  his  young  play-days 
before  his  fingers  were  gifted  with  the  touch  of  trans- 
mutation, had  been  accustomed  to  build  of  snow.  Ii 
had  a  richly  ornamented  portico,  supported  by  tal] 
pillars,  beneath  which  was  a  lofty  door,  studded  with 
silver  knobs,  and  made  of  a  kind  of  variegated  wood 
that  had  been  brought  from  beyond  the  sea.  The 
windows,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  each  stately 
apartment,  were  composed,  respectively,  of  but  one 
enormous  pane  of  glass,  so  transparently  pure  that  it 
was  said  to  be  a  finer  medium  than  even  the  vacant  at- 
mosphere. Hardly  anybody  had  been  permitted  to  see 
the  interior  of  this  palace;  but  it  was  reported,  and  with 
good  semblance  of  truth,  to  be  far  more  gorgeous  than 
the  outside,  insomuch  that  whatever  was  iron  or  brass 
in  other  houses  was  silver  or  gold  in  this;  and  Mr. 
Gathergold 's  bedchamber,  especially,  made  such  a  glitter- 
ing appearance  that  no  ordinary  man  would  have  been 
able  to  close  his  eyes  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Gathergold  was  now  so  inured  to  wealth,  that  per- 
haps he  could  not  have  closed  his  eyes  unless  where  the 
gleam  of  it  was  certain  to  find  its  way  beneath  his  eye- 
lids. 

In  due  time,  the  mansion  was  finished;  next  came  the 
upholsterers,  with  magnificent  furniture;  then,  a  whole 
troop  of  black  and  white  servants,  the  harbingers  of  Mr. 
Gathergold,  who,  in  his  own  majestic  person,  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  sunset.  Our  friend  Ernest,  mean- 
while, had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  idea  that  the  great 
man,  the  noble  man,  the  man  of  prophecy,  after  so  many 
ages  of  delay,  was  at  length  to  be  made  manifest  to  his 
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^ative  valley.    He  knew,  boy  as  he  was,  that  there  were 
&  thousand  ways  in  which  Mr.  Gathergold,  with  his  vast 
,wealth,  might  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  benefi- 
cence, and  assume  a  control  over  human  affairs  as  wide 
and  benignant  as  the  smile  of  the  Great  Stone  Face. 
,Full  of  faith  and  hope,  Ernest  doubted  not  that  what  the 
4people  said  was  true,  and  that  now  he  was  to  behold  the 
jliving  likeness  of  those  wondrous  features  on  the  moun- 
■^ tain-side.    Wliile  the  boy  was  still  gazing  up  the  valley, 
land  fancying,  as  he  always  did,  that  the  Great  Stone 
^Face  returned  his  gaze  and  looked  kindly  at  him,  the 
.rumbling  of  wheels  was  heard,  approaching  swiftly  along 
the  winding  road. 

"Here  he  comesi"  cried  a  group  of  people  who  were 
assem.bled  to  witness  the  arrival.  ''Here  comes  the  great 
Mr.  Gathergold!" 

A  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  dashed  round  the 
turn  of  the  road.  Within  it,  thrust  partly  out  of  the 
window,  appeared  the  physiognomy  of  a  little  old  man, 
with  a  skin  as  yellow  as  if  his  own  ]\Iidas-hand  had 
transmuted  it.  He  had  a  low  forehead,  small,  sharp 
eyes,  puckered  about  with  innumerable  wrinkles,  and 
very  thin  lips,  which  he  made  still  thinner  by  pressing 
them  forcibly  together. 

"The  very  image  of  the  Great  Stone  Face!"  shouted 
the  people.  "Sure  enough,  the  old  prophecy  is  true;  and 
here  we  have  the  great  man  come,  at  last!" 

And,  what  greatly  perplexed  Ernest,  they  seemed  act- 
ually to  believe  that  here  was  the  likeness  which  they 
spoke  of.  By  the  roadside  there  chanced  to  be  an  old 
beggar-woman  and  two  little  beggar-children,  stragglers 
om  some  far-off  region,  who,  as  the  carriage  rolled  on- 
Avard,  held  out  their  hands  and  lifted  up  their  doleful 
voices,  most  piteously  beseeching  charity.  A  yellow 
claw  —  the  very  same  that  had  clawed  together  so  much 
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wealth  —  poked  itself  out  of  the  coach-window,  and 
dropped  some  copper  coins  upon  the  ground;  so  that, 
though  the  great  man's  name  seems  to  have  been  Gath- 
ergold,  he  might  just  as  suitably  have  been  nicknamed 
Scattercopper.  Still,  nevertheless,  with  an  earnest  shout, 
and  evidently  with  as  much  good  faith  as  ever,  the  peo- 
ple bellowed, — 

"He  is  the  very  image  of  the  Great  Stone  Face!" 

But  Ernest  turned  sadly  from  the  wrinkled  shrewdness 
of  that  sordid  visage,  and  gazed  up  the  valley,  where, 
amid  a  gathering  mist,  gilded  by  the  last  sunbeams,  he 
could  still  distinguish  those  glorious  features  which  had 
impressed  themselves  into  his  soul.  Their  aspect  cheered 
him.    Wliat  did  the  benign  lips  seem  to  say? 

"He  will  come!  Fear  not,  Ernest;  the  man  will 
come ! " 

The  years  wTut  on,  and  Ernest  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 
He  had  grown  to  be  a  young  man  now.  He  attracted 
Httle  notice  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  valley;  for 
they  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  his  way  of  life,  save 
that,  when  the  labor  of  the  day  was  over,  he  still  loved 
to  go  apart  and  gaze  and  meditate  upon  the  Great  Stone 
Face.  According  to  their  idea  of  the  matter,  it  was  a 
folly,  indeed,  but  pardonable,  inasmuch  as  Ernest  was 
industrious,  kind,  and  neighborly,  and  neglected  no  duty 
for  the  sake  of  indulging  this  idle  habit.  They  knew  not 
that  the  Great  Stone  Face  had  become  a  teacher  to  him, 
and  that  the  sentiment  which  was  expressed  in  it  would 
enlarge  the  young  man's  heart,  and  fill  it  with  wider  and 
deeper  sympathies  than  other  hearts.  They  knew  not 
that  thence  would  come  a  better  wisdom  than  could  be 
learned  from  books,  and  a  better  life  than  could  be 
molded  on  the  defaced  example  of  other  human  lives. 
Neither  did  Ernest  know  that  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions which  came  to  him  so  naturally,  in  the  fields  and 
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at  the  fireside,  and  wherever  he  communed  with  himself, 
were  of  a  higher  tone  than  those  which  all  men  shared 
with  him.  A  simple  soul,  —  simple  as  when  his  mother 
first  taught  him  the  old  prophecy,  —  he  beheld  the  mar- 
velous features  beaming  adown  the  valley,  and  still 
wondered  that  their  human  counterpart  was  so  long  in 
making  his  appearance. 

By  this  time  poor  jMr.  Gathergold  was  dead  and  bur- 
ied; and  the  oddest  part  of  the  matter  was,  that  his 
wealth,  which  was  the  body  and  spirit  of  his  existence, 
had  disappeared  before  his  death,  leaving  nothing  of  him 
but  a  living  skeleton,  covered  over  with  a  wrinkled,  yel- 
low skin.  Since  the  melting  away  of  his  gold,  it  had 
been  very  generally  conceded  that  there  was  no  such 
striking  resemblance,  after  all,  betwixt  the  ignoble  fea- 
tures of  the  ruined  merchant  and  that  majestic  face  upon 
the  mountain-side.  So  the  people  ceased  to  honor  him 
during  his  lifetime,  and  quietly  consigned  him  to  forget- 
fulness  after  his  decease.  Once  in  a  while,  it  is  true, 
his  memory  was  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  mag- 
nificent palace  which  he  had  built,  and  which  had  long 
ago  been  turned  into  a  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers,  multitudes  of  whom  came,  every  summer,  to 
visit  that  famous  natural  curiosity,  the  Great  Stone  Face. 
Thus,  IVIr.  Gathergold  being  discredited  and  thrown  into 
the  shade,  the  man  of  prophecy  was  yet  to  come. 

It  so  happened  that  a  native-born  son  of  the  valley, 
many  years  before,  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and,  after 
a  great  deal  of  hard  fighting,  had  now  become  an  illus- 
trious commander.  WTiatever  he  may  be  called  in  his- 
tory, he  was  known  in  camps  and  on  the  battle-field 
under  the  nickname  of  Old  Blood-and-Thunder.  This 
war-worn  veteran,  being  now  infirm  with  asje  and  wounds, 
and  weary  of  the  turmoil  of  a  military  life,  and  of  the 
roll  of  the  drum  and  the  clangor  of  the  trumpet,  that  had 
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so  long  been  ringing  in  his  ears,  had  lately  signified  a 
purpose  of  returning  to  his  native  valley,  hoping  to 
find  repose  where  he  remembered  to  have  left  it.  The 
inhabitants,  his  old  neighbors  and  their  grown-up 
children,  were  resolved  to  welcome  the  renowned  warrior 
with  a  salute  of  cannon  and  a  public  dinner;  and  all  the 
more  enthusiastically,  it  being  affirmed  that  now,  at  last, 
the  likeness  of  the  Great  Stone  Face  had  actually  ap- 
peared. An  aid-de-camp  of  Old  Blood-and-Thunder, 
traveling  through  the  valley,  was  said  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  resemblance.  Moreover  the  schoolmates 
and  early  acquaintances  of  the  general  were  ready  to 
testify,  on  oath,  that,  to  the  best  of  their  recollection, 
the  aforesaid  general  had  been  exceedingly  like  the  ma- 
jestic image,  even  when  a  boy,  only  that  the  idea  had 
never  occurred  to  them  at  that  period.  Great,  therefore, 
was  the  excitement  throughout  the  valley;  and  many 
people,  who  had  never  once  thought  of  glancing  at  the 
Great  Stone  Face  for  years  before,  now  spent  their  time 
in  gazing  at  it,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  exactly  how 
General  Blood-and-Thunder  looked. 

On  the  day  of  the  great  festival,  Ernest,  with  all  the 
other  people  of  the  valley,  left  their  work,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  where  the  sylvan  banquet  was  pre- 
pared. As  he  approached,  the  loud  voice  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Battleblast  was  heard,  beseeching  a  blessing  on  the  good 
things  set  before  them,  and  on  the  distinguished  friend 
of  peace  in  whose  honor  they  were  assembled.  The 
tables  were  arranged  in  a  cleared  space  of  the  woods, 
shut  in  by  the  surrounding  trees,  except  where  a  vista 
opened  eastward,  and  afforded  a  distant  view  of  the 
Great  Stone  Face.  Over  the  general's  chair,  which  was 
a  relic  from  the  home  of  Washington,  there  was  an  arch 
of  verdant  boughs,  with  the  laurel  profusely  intermixed, 
and  surmounted  by  his  country's  banner,  beneath  which 
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he  had  won  his  victories.  Our  friend  Ernest  raised 
himself  on  his  tiptoes,  in  hopes  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
celebrated  guest;  but  there  was  a  mighty  crowd  about 
the  tables  anxious  to  hear  the  toasts  and  speeches,  and  to 
catch  any  word  that  might  fall  from  the  general  in 
reply;  and  a  volunteer  company,  aoing  duty  as  a  guard, 
pricked  ruthlessly  with  their  bayonets  at  any  particu- 
larly quiet  person  among  the  throng.  So  Ernest,  being 
of  an  unobtrusive  character,  was  thrust  quite  into  the 
background,  where  he  could  see  no  more  of  Old  Blood- 
and-Thunder's  physiognomy  than  if  it  had  been  still 
blazing  on  the  battle-field.  To  console  himself,  he 
turned  towards  the  Great  Stone  Face,  which,  like  a 
faithful  and  long-remembered  friend,  looked  back  and 
smiled  upon  him  through  the  vista  of  the  forest.  IMean- 
time,  however,  he  could  overhear  the  remarks  of  various 
individuals,  who  were  comparing  the  features  of  the  hero 
with  the  face  on  the  distant  mountain-side. 

" 'Tis  the  same  face,  to  a  hairl"  cried  one  man, 
cutting  a  caper  for  joy. 

' 'Wonderfully  like,  that's  a  fact!"  responded  another. 

"Like!  why,  I  call  it  Old  Blood-and-Thunder  him- 
self, in  a  monstrous  looking-glass!"  cried  a  third.  "And 
why  not?  He's  the  greatest  man  of  this  or  any  other 
age,  beyond  a  doubt." 

And  then  all  three  of  the  speakers  gave  a  great  shout, 
which  communicated  electricity  to  the  crowd,  and  called 
forth  a  roar  from  a  thousand  voices,  that  went  reverber- 
ating for  miles  among  the  mountains,  until  you  might 
have  supposed  that  the  Great  Stone  Face  had  poured  its 
thunder-breath  into  the  cry.  All  these  comments,  and 
this  vast  enthusiasm,  served  the  more  to  interest  our 
friend;  nor  did  he  think  of  questioning  that  now,  at 
length,  the  mountain-visage  had  found  its  human  coun- 
terpart.   It  is  true,  Ernest  had  imagined  that  this  long- 
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looked-for  personage  would  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  man  of  peace,  uttering  wisdom,  and  doing  good,  and 
making  people  happy.  But,  taking  an  habitual  breadth 
of  view,  with  all  his  simphcity,  he  contended  that  Provi- 
dence should  choose  its  own  method  of  blessing  man- 
kind, and  could  conceive  that  this  great  end  might  be 
effected  even  by  a  warrior  and  a  bloody  sword,  should 
inscrutable  wisdom  see  fit  to  order  matters  so. 

"The  general!  the  general! "  was  now  the  cry.  "Hush! 
silence!  Old  Blood-and-Thunder's  going  to  make  a 
speech." 

Even  so;  for,  the  cloth  being  removed,  the  general's 
health  had  been  drunk  amid  shouts  of  applause,  and  he 
now  stood  upon  his  feet  to  thank  the  company.  Ernest 
saw  him.  There  he  was,  over  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd, 
from  the  two  glittering  epaulets  and  embroidered  collar 
upward,  beneath  the  arch  of  green  boughs  with  inter- 
twined laurel,  and  the  banner  drooping  as  if  to  shade 
his  brow!  And  there,  too,  visible  in  the  same  glance, 
through  the  vista  of  the  forest,  appeared  the  Great  Stone 
Face!  And  was  there,  indeed,  such  a  resemblance  as 
the  crowd  had  testified?  Alas,  Ernest  could  not  recog- 
nize it!  He  beheld  a  war-worn  and  weather-beaten 
countenance,  full  of  energy,  and  expressive  of  an  iron 
will;  but  the  gentle  wisdom,  the  deep,  broad,  tender 
sympathies,  were  altogether  wanting  in  Old  Blood-and- 
Thunder's  visage;  and  even  if  the  Great  Stone  Face  had 
assumed  his  look  of  stem  command,  the  milder  traits 
would  still  have  tempered  it. 

"This  is  not  the  man  of  prophecy,"  sighed  Ernest,  to 
himself,  as  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  throng.  "And 
must  the  world  wait  longer  yet?" 

The  mists  had  congregated  about  the  distant  moun- 
tain-side, and  there  were  seen  the  grand  and  awful  fea- 
tures of  the  Great  Stone  Face,  awful  but  benignant,  as 
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if  a  mighty  angel  were  sitting  among  the  hills,  and 
enrobing  himself  in  a  cloud-vesture  of  gold  and  purple. 
As  he  looked,  Ernest  could  hardly  believe  but  that  a 
smile  beamed  over  the  whole  visage,  with  a  radiance 
still  brightening,  although  without  motion  of  the  lips. 
It  was  probably  the  effect  of  the  western  sunshine,  melt- 
ing through  the  thinly  diffused  vapors  that  had  swept 
between  him  and  the  object  that  he  gazed  at.  But  — 
as  it  always  did  —  the  aspect  of  his  marv^elous  friend 
made  Ernest  as  hopeful  as  if  he  had  never  hoped  in 
vain. 

"Fear  not,  Ernest,"  said  his  heart,  even  as  if  the 
Great  Face  were  whispering  him,  —  "fear  not,  Ernest; 
he  will  come." 

jMore  years  sped  swiftly  and  tranquilly  away.  Ernest 
still  dwelt  in  his  native  valley,  and  was  now  a  man  of 
middle  age.  By  imperceptible  degrees,  he  had  become 
known  among  the  people.  Now,  as  heretofore,  he  la- 
bored for  his  bread,  and  was  the  same  simple-hearted 
man  that  he  had  always  been.  But  he  had  thought  and 
felt  so  much,  he  had  given  so  many  of  the  best  hours  of 
his  life  to  unworldly  hopes  for  some  great  good  to  man- 
kind, that  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  been  talking  with 
the  angels,  and  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  their  wisdom 
unawares.  It  was  \dsible  in  the  calm  and  well-consid- 
ered beneficence  of  his  daily  life,  the  quiet  stream  of 
which  had  made  a  wide  green  margin  all  along  its  course. 
Not  a  day  passed  b}^,  that  the  world  was  not  the  better 
because  this  man,  humble  as  he  was,  had  lived.  He 
never  stepped  aside  from  his  own  path,  yet  would  always 
reach  a  blessing  to  his  neighbor.  Almost  involuntarily, 
too,  he  had  become  a  preacher.  The  pure  and  high  sim- 
plicity of  his  thought,  which,  as  one  of  its  manifestations, 
took  shape  in  the  good  deeds  that  dropped  silently  from 
his  hand,  flowed  also  forth  in  speech.    He  uttered  truths 
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that  wrought  upon  and  molded  the  lives  of  those  who 
heard  him.  His  auditors,  it  may  be,  never  suspected 
that  Ernest,  their  own  neighbor  and  familiar  friend,  was 
more  than  an  ordinary  man;  least  of  all  did  Ernest 
himself  suspect  it;  but,  inevitably  as  the  murmur  of  a 
rivulet,  came  thoughts  out  of  his  mouth  that  no  other 
human  lips  had  spoken. 

When  the  people's  minds  had  had  a  little  time  to  cool, 
they  were  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  their  mistake  in 
imagining  a  similarity  between  General  Blood-and-Thun- 
der's  truculent  physiognomy  and  the  benign  visage  on 
the  mountain-side.  But  now,  again,  there  were  reports 
and  many  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  affirming  that 
the  likeness  of  the  Great  Stone  Face  had  appeared  upon 
the  broad  shoulders  of  a  certain  eminent  statesman.  He, 
like  ]Mr.  Gathergold  and  Old  Blood-and-Thunder,  was  a 
native  of  the  valley,  but  had  left  it  in  his  early  days, 
and  taken  up  the  trades  of  law  and  politics.  Instead  of 
the  rich  man's  wealth  and  the  warrior's  sword,  he  had 
but  a  tongue,  and  it  was  mightier  than  both  together. 
So  wonderfully  eloquent  was  he,  that  whatever  he  might 
choose  to  say,  his  auditors  had  no  choice  but  to  believe 
him;  wrong  looked  like  right,  and  right  like  wrong;  for 
when  it  pleased  him,  he  could  make  a  kind  of  illu- 
minated fog  with  his  mere  breath,  and  obscure  the  nat- 
ural daylight  with  it.  His  tongue,  indeed,  was  a  magic 
instrument:  sometimes  it  rumbled  like  the  thunder; 
sometimes  it  warbled  like  the  sweetest  music.  It  was 
the  blast  of  war,  —  the  song  of  peace;  and  it  seemed  to 
have  a  heart  in  it,  when  there  was  no  such  matter.  In 
good  truth,  he  was  a  wondrous  man;  and  when  his  tongue 
had  acquired  him  all  other  imaginable  success,  —  when 
it  had  been  heard  in  halls  of  state,  and  in  the  courts  of 
princes  and  potentates,  —  after  it  had  made  him  known 
all  over  the  world,  even  as  a  voice  crying  from  shore  to 
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shore,  —  it  finally  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  select 
him  for  the  Presidency.  Before  this  time,  —  indeed,  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  grow  celebrated,  —  his  admirers  had 
found  out  the  resemblance  between  him  and  the  Great 
Stone  Face;  and  so  much  were  they  struck  by  it,  that 
throughout  the  countr\^  this  distinguished  gentleman  was 
kno^Ti  by  the  name  of  Old  Stony  Phiz.  The  phrase  was 
considered  as  giving  a  highly  favorable  aspect  to  his 
poHtical  prospects;  for,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
Popedom,  nobody  ever  becomes  President  without  taking 
a  name  other  than  his  own. 

\Miile  his  friends  were  doing  their  best  to  make  him 
President,  Old  Stony  Phiz,  as  he  was  called,  set  out  on  a 
visit  to  the  valley  where  he  was  born.  Of  course,  he  had 
no  other  object  than  to  shake  hands  wtih  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  neither  thought  nor  cared  about  any  effect 
which  his  progress  through  the  country'  might  have  upon 
the  election.  ]\Iagnificent  preparations  were  made  to 
receive  the  illustrious  statesman;  a  cavalcade  of  horse- 
men set  forth  to  meet  him  at  the  boundary  line  of  the 
State,  and  all  the  people  left  their  business  and  gathered 
along  the  wayside  to  see  him  pass.  Among  these  was 
Ernest.  Though  more  than  once  disappointed,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  such  a  hopeful  and  confiding  nature, 
that  he  was  always  ready  to  believe  in  whatever  seemed 
beautiful  and  good.  He  kept  his  heart  continually  open, 
and  thus  was  sure  to  catch  the  blessing  from  on  high, 
when  it  should  come.  So  now  again,  as  buo\^antly  as 
ever,  he  went  forth  to  behold  the  likeness  of  the  Great 
Stone  Face. 

The  cavalcade  came  prancing  along  the  road,  with  a 
great  clattering  of  hoofs  and  a  mighty  cloud  of  dust, 
which  rose  up  so  dense  and  high  that  the  visage  of  the 
mountain-side  was  completely  hidden  from  Ernest's 
eyes.    All  the  great  men  of  the  neighborhood  were  there 
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on  horseback:  militia  officers,  in  uniform;  the  member  of 
Congress;  the  sheriff  of  the  county;  the  editors  of  news- 
papers; and  many  a  farmer,  too,  had  mounted  his  pa- 
tient steed,  with  his  Sunday  coat  upon  his  back.  It 
really  was  a  very  brilliant  spectacle,  especially  as  there 
were  numerous  banners  flaunting  over  the  cavalcade,  on 
some  of  which  were  gorgeous  portraits  of  the  illustrious 
statesman  and  the  Great  Stone  Face,  smiling  familiarly 
at  one  another,  like  two  brothers.  If  the  pictures  were 
to  be  trusted,  the  mutual  resemblance,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  marvelous.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  there  was  a  band  of  music,  which  made  the  echoes 
of  the  mountains  ring  and  reverberate  with  the  loud  tri- 
umph of  its  strains;  so  that  airy  and  soul-thrilling 
melodies  broke  out  among  all  the  heights  and  hollows,  as 
if  every  nook  of  his  native  valley  had  found  a  voice,  to 
welcome  the  distinguished  guest.  But  the  grandest  effect 
was  when  the  far-off  mountain  precipice  flung  back  the 
music:  for  then  the  Great  Stone  Face  itself  seemed  to  be 
swelling:  the  triumphant  chorus,  in  acknowledgment  that, 
at  length,  the  man  of  prophecy  was  come. 

All  this  while  the  people  were  throwing  up  their  hats 
and  shouting,  with  enthusiasm  so  contagious  that  the 
heart  of  Ernest  kindled  up,  and  he  likewise  threw  up 
his  hat,  and  shouted,  as  loudly  as  the  loudest,  "Huzza 
for  the  great  man!  Huzza  for  Old  Stony  Phiz!"  But 
as  yet  he  had  not  seen  him. 

"Here  he  is,  now!"  cried  those  w^ho  stood  near  Er- 
nest. "There!  There!  Look  at  Old  Stony  Phiz  and 
then  at  the  Old  Man  of  the  IMountain,  and  see  if  they 
are  not  as  like  as  two  twin-brothers!" 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gallant  array,  came  an  open 
barouche,  drawn  by  four  white  horses;  and  in  the  ba- 
rouche, with  his  massive  head  uncovered,  sat  the  illus- 
trious statesman,  Old  Stony  Phiz  himself. 
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"Confess  it/'  said  one  of  Ernest's  neighbors  to  him, 
"the  Great  Stone  Face  has  met  its  match  at  last!" 

Now,  it  must  be  owned  that,  at  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
comitenance  which  was  bowing  and  smiling  from  the 
barouche,  Ernest  did  fancy  that  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  it  and  the  old  familiar  face  upon  the  mountain- 
side. The  brow,  with  its  massive  depth  and  loftiness,  and 
all  the  other  features,  indeed,  were  boldly  and  strongly 
hewn,  as  if  in  emulation  of  a  more  than  heroic,  of  a 
Titanic  model.  But  the  sublimity  and  stateliness,  the 
grand  expression  of  a  divine  s\Tnpathy,  that  illumi- 
nated the  mountain  visage,  and  etherealized  its  ponderous 
granite  substance  into  spirit,  might  here  be  sought  in 
vain.  Something  had  been  originally  left  out,  or  had 
departed.  And  therefore  the  marvelously  gifted  states- 
man had  always  a  weary  gloom  in  the  deep  caverns  of 
his  eyes,  as  of  a  child  that  has  outgrown  its  playthings, 
or  a  man  of  mighty  faculties  and  little  aims,  whose  life, 
with  all  its  high  performances,  was  vague  and  empty, 
because  no  high  purpose  had  endowed  it  with  reality. 

Still,  Ernest's  neighbor  was  thrusting  his  elbow  into 
his  side,  and  pressing  him  for  an  answer. 

"Confess!  confess!  Is  not  he  the  very  picture  of  your 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain?" 

"No!"  said  Ernest,  bluntly,  "I  see  little  or  no  like- 
ness." 

"Then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Great  Stone  Face!" 
answered  his  neighbor;  and  again  he  set  up  a  shout  for 
Old  Stony  Phiz. 

But  Ernest  turned  away,  melancholy,  and  almost  de- 
spondent: for  this  was  the  saddest  of  his  disappoint- 
ments, to  behold  a  man  who  might  have  fulfilled  the 
prophecy,  and  had  not  willed  to  do  so.  Meantime,  the 
cavalcade,  the  banners,  the  music,  and  the  barouches 
swept  past  him,  with  the  vociferous  crowd  in  the  rear, 
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leaving  the  dust  to  settle  down,  and  the  Great  Stone 
Face  to  be  revealed  again,  with  the  grandeur  that  it  had 
worn  for  untold  centuries. 

"Lo,  here  I  am,  Ernest!"  the  benign  lips  seemed  to 
say.  "I  have  waited  longer  than  thou,  and  am  not  yet 
weary.    Fear  not;  the  man  will  come." 

The  years  hurried  onward,  treading  in  their  haste  on 
one  another's  heels.  And  now  they  began  to  bring  white 
hairs,  and  scatter  them  over  the  head  of  Ernest;  they 
made  reverend  wrinkles  across  his  forehead,  and  furrows 
in  his  cheeks.  He  was  an  aged  man.  But  not  in  vain 
had  he  grown  old:  more  than  the  white  hairs  on  his  head 
were  the  sage  thoughts  in  his  mind;  his  wrinkles  and 
furrows  were  inscriptions  that  Time  had  graved,  and  in 
which  he  had  written  legends  of  wisdom  that  had  been 
tested  by  the  tenor  of  a  life.  And  Ernest  had  ceased  to 
be  obscure.  Unsought  for,  undesired,  had  come  the 
fame  which  so  many  seek,  and  made  him  known  in  the 
great  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  valley  in  which  he 
had  dwelt  so  quietly.  College  professors,  and  even  the 
active  men  of  cities,  came  from  far  to  see  and  converse 
with  Ernest;  for  the  report  had  gone  abroad  that  this 
simple  husbandman  had  ideas  unlike  those  of  other 
men,  not  gained  from  books,  but  of  a  higher  tone,  —  a 
tranquil  and  familiar  majesty,  as  if  he  had  been  talking 
with  the  angels  as  his  daily  friends.  Whether  it  were 
sage,  statesman,  or  philanthropist,  Ernest  received  these 
visitors  with  the  gentle  sincerity  that  had  characterized 
him  from  boyhood,  and  spoke  freely  with  them  of  what- 
ever came  uppermost,  or  lay  deepest  in  his  heart  or  their 
own.  While  they  talked  together,  his  face  would  kindle, 
unawares,  and  shine  upon  them,  as  with  a  mild  evening 
light.  Pensive  with  the  fullness  of  such  discourse,  his 
guests  took  leave  and  went  their  way;  and  passing  up 
the  valley,  paused  to  look  at  the  Great  Stone  Face,  im- 
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agining  that  they  had  seen  its  likeness  in  a  human  coun- 
tenance, but  could  not  remember  where. 

While  Ernest  had  been  growing  up  and  growing  old,  a 
bountiful  Providence  had  granted  a  new  poet  to  this 
earth.  He,  likewise,  was  a  native  of  the  valley,  but  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  a  distance  from  that 
romantic  region,  pouring  out  his  sweet  music  amid  the 
bustle  and  din  of  cities.  Often,  however,  did  the  moun- 
tains Vv^hich  had  been  familiar  to  him  in  his  childhood 
lift  their  snowy  peaks  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  his 
poetry.  Neither  was  the  Great  Stone  Face  forgotten, 
for  the  poet  had  celebrated  it  in  an  ode,  which  was  grand 
enough  to  have  been  uttered  by  its  own  majestic  lips. 
This  man  of  genius,  we  may  say,  had  come  down  from 
heaven  with  wonderful  endowments.  If  he  sang  of  a 
mountain,  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  beheld  a  mightier 
grandeur  reposing  on  its  breast,  or  soaring  to  its  summit, 
than  had  before  been  seen  there.  If  his  theme  were  a 
lovely  lake,  a  celestial  smile  had  now  been  thrown  over 
it,  to  gleam  forever  on  its  surface.  If  it  were  the  vast 
old  sea,  even  the  deep  immensity  of  its  dread  bosom 
seemed  to  swell  the  higher,  as  if  moved  by  the  emotions 
of  the  song.  Thus  the  world  assumed  another  and  a 
better  aspect  from  the  hour  that  the  poet  blessed  it  with 
his  happy  eyes.  The  Creator  had  bestowed  him,  as  the 
last  best  touch  to  his  own  handiwork.  Creation  was 
not  finished  till  the  poet  came  to  interpret,  and  so  com- 
plete it. 

The  effect  was  no  less  high  and  beautiful,  when  his 
human  brethren  were  the  subject  of  his  verse.  The  man 
or  woman,  sordid  with  the  common  dust  of  life,  who 
crossed  his  daily  path,  and  the  little  child  who  played  in 
it,  were  glorified  if  he  beheld  them  in  his  mood  of  poetic 
faith.  He  showed  the  golden  links  of  the  great  chain 
tliat    intertwined    them   with    an    angelic    kindred;    he 
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brought  out  the  hidden  traits  of  a  celestial  birth  that 
made  them  worthy  of  such  kin.  Some,  indeed,  there 
were,  who  thought  to  show  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ment by  affirming  that  all  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
natural  world  existed  only  in  the  poet's  fancy.  Let  such 
men  speak  for  themselves,  who  undoubtedly  appear  to 
have  been  spawned  forth  by  Nature  with  a  contemptu- 
ous bitterness;  she  having  plastered  them  up  out  of  her 
refuse  stuff,  after  all  the  swine  were  made.  As  respects 
all  things  else,  the  poet's  ideal  was  the  truest  truth. 

The  songs  of  this  poet  found  their  way  to  Ernest.  He 
read  them  after  his  customary  toil,  seated  on  the  bench 
before  his  cottage-door,  where  for  such  a  length  of  time 
he  had  filled  his  repose  w^ith  thought,  by  gazing  at  the 
Great  Stone  Face.  And  now  as  he  read  stanzas  that 
caused  the  soul  to  thrill  within  him,  he  lifted  his  eyes 
to  the  vast  countenance  beaming  on  him  so  benignantly. 

"O  majestic  friend,"  he  murmured,  addressing  the 
Great  .Stone  Face,  "is  not  this  man  worthy  to  resemble 
thee?"' 

The  Face  seemed  to  smile,  but  answered  not  a  word. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  poet,  though  he  dwelt  so 
far  away,  had  not  only  heard  of  Ernest,  but  had  medi- 
tated much  upon  his  character,  until  he  deemed  nothing 
so  desirable  as  to  meet  this  man,  whose  untaught  wisdom 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  the  noble  simplicity  of  his 
life.  One  summer  morning,  therefore,  he  took  passage 
by  the  railroad,  and,  in  the  decline  of  the  afternoon, 
alighted  from  the  cars  at  no  great  distance  from  Ernest's 
cottage.  The  great  hotel,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
palace  of  Mr.  Gathergold,  was  close  at  hand,  but  the  poet, 
with  his  carpet-bag  on  his  arm,  inquired  at  once  where 
Ernest  dwelt,  and  was  resolved  to  be  accepted  as  his 
guest. 

Approaching  the  door,  he  there  found  the  good  old 
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man,  holding  a  volume  in  his  hand,  which  alternately  he 
read,  and  then,  with  a  finger  between  the  leaves,  looked 
lovingly  at  the  Great  Stone  Face. 

"Good  evening,"  said  the  poet.  "Can  you  give  a 
traveler  a  night's  lodging?" 

"Willingly,"  answered  Ernest;  and  then  he  added, 
smiling,  "Methinks  I  never  saw  the  Great  Stone  Face 
look  so  hospitably  at  a  stranger." 

The  poet  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  him,  and  he 
and  Ernest  talked  together.  Often  had  the  poet  held 
intercourse  with  the  wittiest  and  the  wisest,  but  never 
before  with  a  man  like  Ernest,  whose  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings gushed  up  with  such  a  natural  freedom,  and  who 
made  great  truths  so  familiar  by  his  simple  utterance  of 
them.  Angels,  as  had  been  so  often  said,  seemed  to 
have  wrought  with  him  at  his  labor  in  the  fields;  angels 
seemed  to  have  sat  with  him  by  the  fireside;  and,  dwell- 
ing with  angels  as  friend  with  friends,  he  had  imbibed 
the  sublimity  of  their  ideas,  and  imbued  it  with  the 
sweet  and  lowly  charm  of  household  words.  So  thought 
the  poet.  And  Ernest,  on  the  other  hand,  was  moved 
and  agitated  by  the  living  images  which  the  poet  flung 
out  of  his  mind,  and  which  peopled  all  the  air  about  the 
cottage-door  with  shapes  of  beauty,  both  gay  and  pensive. 
The  sympathies  of  these  two  men  instructed  them  with 
a  profounder  sense  than  either  could  have  attained  alone. 
Their  minds  accorded  into  one  strain,  and  made  delight- 
ful music  which  neither  of  them  could  have  claimed  as  all 
his  own,  nor  distinguished  his  own  share  from  the  other's. 
They  led  one  another,  as  it  were,  into  a  high  pavilion  of 
their  thoughts,  so  remote,  and  hitherto  so  dim,  that  they 
had  never  entered  it  before,  and  so  beautiful  that  they 
desired  to  be  there  always. 

As  Ernest  listened  to  the  poet,  he  imagined  that  the 
Great  Stone  Face  was  bending  forward  to  listen  too.  He 
gazed  earnestly  into  the  poet's  glowing  eyes. 
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"Who  are  you,  my  strangely  gifted  guest?"  he  said. 

The  poet  laid  his  finger  on  the  volume  that  Ernest  had 
been  reading. 

''You  have  read  these  poems,"  said  he.  "You  know 
me,  then,  —  for  I  wrote  them." 

Again,  and  still  more  earnestly  than  before,  Ernest 
examined  the  poet's  features;  then  turned  towards  the 
Great  Stone  Face;  then  back,  with  an  uncertain  aspect, 
to  his  guest.  But  his  countenance  fell;  he  shook  his 
head,  and  sighed. 

"Wherefore  are  you  sad?"  inquired  the  poet. 

"Because,"  replied  Ernest,  "all  through  life  I  have 
awaited  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy;  and,  when  I  read 
these  poems,  I  hoped  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  in  you." 

"You  hoped,"  answered  the  poet,  faintly  smiling,  "to 
find  in  me  the  likeness  of  the  Great  Stone  Face.  And 
you  are  disappointed,  as  formerly  with  Mr.  Gathergold, 
and  Old  Blood-and-Thunder,  and  Old  Stony  Phiz.  Yes, 
Ernest,  it  is  my  doom.  You  must  add  my  name  to  the 
illustrious  three,  and  record  another  failure  of  your 
hopes.  For  —  in  shame  and  sadness  do  I  speak  it,  Ern- 
est —  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  typified  by  yonder  benign 
and  majestic  image." 

"And  why?"  asked  Ernest.  He  pointed  to  the  vol- 
ume.   "Are  not  those  thoughts  divine?" 

"They  have  a  strain  of  the  Divinity,"  replied  the 
poet.  "You  can  hear  in  them  the  far-off  echo  of  a  heav- 
enly song.  But  my  life,  dear  Ernest,  has  not  corre- 
sponded with  my  thought.  I  have  had  grand  dreams, 
but  they  have  been  only  dreams,  because  I  have  lived 
—  and  that,  too,  by  my  own  choice  —  among  poor  and 
mean  realities.  Sometimes  even  —  shall  I  dare  to  say 
it?  —  I  lack  faith  in  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  and  the 
goodness,  which  my  own  works  are  said  to  have  made 
more  evident  in  nature  and  in  human  life.    Why,  then, 
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pure  seeker  of  the  good  and  true,  shouldst  thou  hope  to 
find  me,  in  yonder  image  of  the  divine?'' 

The  poet  spoke  sadly,  and  his  eyes  were  dim  with 
tears.    So,  Hkewise,  were  those  of  Ernest. 

At  the  hour  of  sunset,  as  had  long  been  his  frequent 
custom,  Ernest  was  to  discourse  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
neighboring  inhabitants  in  the  open  air.  He  and  the 
poet,  arm  in  arm,  still  talking  together  as  they  went 
along,  proceeded  to  the  spot.  It  was  a  small  nook  among 
the  hills,  with  a  gray  precipice  behind,  the  stern  front 
of  which  was  relieved  by  the  pleasant  foliage  of  many 
creeping  plants,  that  made  a  tapestry  for  the  naked  rock, 
by  hanging  their  festoons  from  all  its  rugged  angles. 
At  a  small  elevation  above  the  ground,  set  in  a  rich 
framework  of  verdure,  there  appeared  a  niche,  spacious 
enough  to  admit  a  human  figure,  with  freedom  for  such 
gestures  as  spontaneously  accompany  earnest  thought 
and  genuine  emotion.  Into  this  natural  pulpit  Ernest 
ascended,  and  threw  a  look  of  familiar  kindness  around 
upon  his  audience.  They  stood,  or  sat,  or  reclined  upon 
the  grass,  as  seemed  good  to  each,  with  the  departing 
sunshine  falling  obliquely  over  them,  and  mingling  its 
subdued  cheerfulness  with  the  solemnity  of  a  grove  of 
ancient  trees,  beneath  and  amid  the  boughs  of  which 
the  golden  rays  were  constrained  to  pass.  In  another 
direction  was  seen  the  Great  Stone  Face,  with  the  same 
cheer,  combined  with  the  same  solemnity,  in  its  be- 
nignant aspect. 

Ernest  began  to  speak,  giving  to  the  people  of  vrhat 
was  in  his  heart  and  mind.  Flis  words  had  power,  be- 
cause they  accorded  with  his  thoughts;  and  his  thoughts 
had  reality  and  depth,  because  they  harmonized  with  the 
life  which  he  had  always  lived.  It  was  not  mere  breath 
that  this  preacher  uttered;  they  were  the  words  of  life, 
because  a  life  of  good  deeds  and  holy  love  w^as  melted 
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into  them.  Pearls,  pure  and  rich,  had  been  dissolved 
into  this  precious  draught.  The  poet,  as  he  listened, 
felt  that  the  being  and  character  of  Ernest  were  a  nobler 
strain  of  poetry  than  he  had  ever  written.  His  eyes 
glistening  with  tears,  he  gazed  reverentially  at  the  vener- 
able man,  and  said  within  himself  that  never  was  there 
an  aspect  so  worthy  of  a  prophet  and  a  sage  as  that 
mJld,  sweet,  thoughtful  countenance,  with  the  glory  of 
white  hair  diffused  about  it.  At  a  distance,  but  dis- 
tinctly to  be  seen,  high  up  in  the  golden  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  appeared  the  Great  Stone  Face,  with  hoary 
mists  around  it,  like  the  white  hairs  around  the  brow  of 
Ernest.  Its  look  of  grand  beneficence  seemed  to  em- 
brace the  world. 

At  that  moment,  in  sympathy  with  a  thought  which 
he  was  about  to  utter,  the  face  of  Ernest  assumed  a 
grandeur  of  expression,  so  imbued  with  benevolence,  that 
the  poet,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  threw  his  arms  aloft, 
and  shouted,  — 

''Behold!  Behold!  Ernest  is  himself  the  likeness  of 
the  Great  Stone  Face!" 

Then  all  the  people  looked,  and  saw  that  what  the 
deep-sighted  poet  said  was  true.  The  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled. But  Ernest,  having  finished  what  he  had  to  say, 
took  the  poet's  arm,  and  walked  slowly  homeward,  still 
hoping  that  some  wiser  and  better  man  than  himself 
would  by  and  by  appear,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the 
Great  Stone  Face. 
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A  CHAPTER  FROM   AN   ABORTIVE  ROMANCE 

Bartram  the  lime-burner,  a  rough,  heavy-looking  man, 
begrimed  with  charcoal,  sat  watching  his  kiln,  at  night- 
fall, while  his  little  son  played  at  building  houses  with 
the  scattered  fragments  of  marble,  when,  on  the  hillside 
below  them,  they  heard  a  roar  of  laughter,  not  mirthful, 
but  slow,  and  even  solemn,  like  a  wind  shaking  the 
boughs  of  the  forest. 

^'Father,  what  is  that?''  asked  the  little  boy,  leaving 
his  play,  and  pressing  betwixt  his  father's  knees. 

'^O,  some  drunken  man,  I  suppose,"  answered  the 
lime-burner;  "some  merr>^  fellow  from  the  bar-room  in 
the  village,  who  dared  not  laugh  loud  enough  vsithin 
doors  lest  he  should  blow  the  roof  of  the  house  off.  So 
here  he  is,  shaking  his  jolly  sides  at  the  foot  of  Gray- 
lock." 

"But,  father,"  said  the  child,  more  sensitive  than  the 
obtuse,  middle-aged  clown,  "he  does  not  laugh  like  a 
manthat  is  glad.    So  the  noise  frightens  me!" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  child!"  cried  his  father,  gruffly. 
"You  will  never  make  a  man,  I  do  believe;  there  is  too 
much  of  your  mother  in  you.  I  have  known  the  rustling 
of  a  leaf  to  startle  you.  Hark!  Here  comes  the  merry 
fellow  now.    You  shall  see  that  there  is  no  harm  in  him." 

Bartram  and  his  little  son,  while  they  were  talking 
thus,  sat  watching  the  same  lime-kiln  that  had  been  the 
scene  of  Ethan  Brand's  solitary  and  meditative  life,  be- 
fore he  began  his  search   for  the  Unpardonable  Sin. 
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IMany  years,  as  we  have  seen,  had  now  elapsed,  since 
that  portentous  night  when  the  Idea  was  first  developed. 
The  kiln,  however,  on  the  mountain-side,  stood  unim- 
paired, and  was  in  nothing  changed  since  he  had  thrown 
his  dark  thoughts  into  the  intense  glow  of  its  furnace, 
and  melted  them,  as  it  were,  into  the  one  thought  that 
took  possession  of  his  life.  It  was  a  rude,  round,  tower- 
like structure,  about  twenty  feet  high,  heavily  built  of 
rough  stones,  and  with  a  hillock  of  earth  heaped  about 
the  larger  part  of  its  circumference;  so  that  the  blocks 
and  fragments  of  marble  might  be  drawn  by  cart-loads, 
and  thrown  in  at  the  top.  There  was  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower,  like  an  oven-mouth,  but  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man  in  a  stooping  posture,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  massive  iron  door.  With  the  smoke  and 
jets  of  flame  issuing  from  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  this 
door,  which  seemed  to  give  admittance  into  the  hillside, 
it  resembled  nothing  so  mxuch  as  the  private  entrance  to 
the  infernal  regions,  which  the  shepherds  of  the  Delecta- 
ble Mountains  were  accustomed  to  show  to  pilgrims. 

There  are  many  such  lime-kilns  in  that  tract  of  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  white  marble  which 
composes  a  large  part  of  the  substance  of  the  hills. 
Some  of  them,  built  years  ago,  and  long  deserted,  with 
weeds  growing  in  the  vacant  round  of  the  interior,  which 
is  open  to  the  sky,  and  grass  and  wild-flowers  rooting 
themselves  into  the  chinks  of  the  stones,  look  already 
like  relics  of  antiquity,  and  may  yet  be  overspread  with 
the  lichens  of  centuries  to  come.  Others,  where  the 
lime-burner  still  feeds  his  daily  and  night-long  fire,  af- 
ford points  of  interest  to  the  wanderer  among  the  hills, 
who  seats  himself  on  a  log  of  wood  or  a  fragment  of 
marble,  to  hold  a  chat  with  the  solitary  man.  It  is  a 
lonesome,  and,  when  the  character  is  inclined  to  thought, 
may  be  an  intensely  thoughtful  occupation;  as  it  proved 
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in  the  case  of  Ethan  Brand,  who  had  mused  to  such 
strange  purpose,  in  days  gone  by,  while  the  fire  in  this 
very  kiln  was  burning. 

The  man  who  now  watched  the  fire  was  of  a  different 
order,  and  troubled  himself  with  no  thoughts  save  the 
very  few  that  were  requisite  to  his  business.  At  frequent 
intervals,  he  flung  back  the  clashing  weights  of  the  iron 
door_,  and,  turning  his  face  from  the  insuft'erable  glare, 
thrust  in  huge  logs  of  oak,  or  stirred  the  immense  brands 
with  a  long  pole.  Within  the  furnace  were  seen  the 
curling  and  riotous  flames,  and  the  burning  marble, 
almost  molten  with  the  intensity  of  heat;  while  without, 
the  reflection  of  the  fire  quivered  on  the  dark  intricacy 
of  the  surrounding  forest,  and  showed  in  the  foreground 
a  bright  and  ruddy  little  picture  of  the  hut,  the  spring 
beside  its  door,  the  athletic  and  coal-begrimed  figure  of 
the  lime-burner,  and  the  half-frightened  child,  shrinking 
into  the  protection  of  his  father's  shadow.  .Ajid  when 
again  the  iron  door  was  closed,  then  reappeared  the  te^r  _ 
^er  light  of  the  half- full  moon,  which  vainly  stroveTo.^ 
ti*ace^ut  the  indistinct  shapes  of  the  neighboring  moun-  "^ 
jams;  and,  in  the  upper  sky,  there  was  a  flitting  con-'^ 
gregation  of  clouds,  still  faintly  tinged  with  the  rosy 
sunset,  though  thus  far  down  into  the  valley  the  sunshine 
had  vanished  long  and  long  ago. 

The  little  boy  now  crept  still  closer  to  his  father,  as 
footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the  hillside,  and  a  human 
form  thrust  aside  the  bushes  that  clustered  beneath  the 
trees. 

''Halloo!  who  is  it?"  cried  the  lime-burner,  vexed 
at  his  son's  timidity,  yet  half  infected  by  it.  "Come 
forward,  and  show  yourself,  like  a  man,  or  I'll  fling  this 
chunk  of  marble  at  your  head!'' 

"You  offer  me  a  rough  welcome,"  said  a  gloomy  voice, 
a  tlie  unknown  man  drew  nigh.  "Yet  I  neither  claim 
nr     desire  a  kinder  one,  even  at  my  own  fireside." 
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To  obtain  a  distincter  view,  Bartram  threw  open  the 

iron  door  of  the  kiln,  whence  immediately  issued  a  gush 

of  fierce  light,  that  smote  full  upon  the  stranger's  face 

and  figure.     To  a  careless  eye  there  appeared  nothing 

Av^  very  remarkable  in  his  aspect,  which  was  that  of  a  man 

in  a  coarse,  brown,  country-made  suit  of  clothes,  tall  and 

thin,  with  the  staff  and  heavy  shoes  of  a  wayfarer.    As 

he  advanced,  he  fixed  his  eyes  —  which  were  very  bright 

V     —  intently  upon  the  brightness  of  the  furnace,  as  if  he 

,  ,     beheld,  or  expected  to  behold,  some  object  worthy  of 

note  within  it. 

"Good  evening,  stranger,"  said  the  lime-burner; 
"whence  come  you,  so  late  in  the  day?" 

"I  come  from  my  search,"  answered  the  wayfarer; 
"for,  at  last,  it  is  finished." 

"Drunk! — or  crazy!"  muttered  Bartram  to  himself. 
'T  shall  have  trouble  with  the  fellow.  The  sooner  I 
drive  him  away,  the  better." 

The  little  boy,  all  in  a  tremble,  v/hispered  to  his  father, 
and  begged  him  to  shut  the  door  of  the  kiln,  so  that 
there  might  not  be  so  much  light;  for  that  there  was 
something  in  the  man's  face  which  he  was  afraid  to  look 
at,  yet  could  not  look  away  from.  And,  indeed,  even 
the  lime-burner's  dull  and  torpid  sense  began  to  be  im- 
pressed by  an  indescribable  something  in  that  thin, 
rugged,  thoughtful  visage,  with  the  grizzled  hair  hang- 
ing wildly  about  it,  and  those  deeply  sunken  eyes,  which 
gleamed  like  fires  within  the  entrance  of  a  mysterious 
cavern.  But,  as  he  closed  the  door,  the  stranger  turned 
towards  him,  and  spoke  in  a  quiet,  familiar  way,  that 
made  Bartram  feel  as  if  he  were  a  sane  and  sensible  man, 
after  all. 

"Your  task  draws  to  an  end,  I  see,"  said  he.  "This 
marble  has  already  been  burning  three  days.  A  few 
hours  more  will  convert  the  stone  to  lime." 
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"Why,  who  are  you?"  exclaimed  the  lime-burner. 
*'You  seem  as  well  acquainted  with  my  business  as  I  am 
myself." 

"And  well  I  may  be,"  said  the  stranger;  ''for  I  fol- 
lowed the  same  craft  many  a  long  year,  and  here,  too, 
on  this  very  spot.  But  you  are  a  new-comer  in  these 
parts.    Did  you  never  hear  of  Ethan  Brand?" 

"The  man  that  went  in  search  of  the  Unpardonable 
Sin?"  asked  Bartram,  with  a  laugh. 

'The  same,"  answered  the  stranger.  "He  has  found 
what  he  sought,  and  therefore  he  comes  back  again." 

''What!  then  you  are  Ethan  Brand  himself?"  cried 
the  lime-burner,  in  amazement.  "I  am  a  new-comer 
here,  as  you  say,  and  they  call  it  eighteen  years  since 
you  left  the  foot  of  Graylock.  But,  I  can  tell  you,  the 
good  folks  still  talk  about  Ethan  Brand,  in  the  village 
yonder,  and  what  a  strange  errand  took  him  away  from 
his  lime-kiln.  Well,  and  so  you  have  found  the  Unpar- 
donable Sin?" 

"Even  so!"  said  the  stranger,  calmly. 

"If  the  question  is  a  fair  one,"  proceeded  Bartram, 
"where  might  it  be?" 

Ethan  Brand  laid  his  finger  on  his  own  heart. 

"Here!"  replied  he. 

And  then,  without  mirth  in  his  countenance,  but  as  if 
moved  by  an  involuntary  recognition  of  the  infinite  ab- 
surdity of  seeking  throughout  the  world  for  what  was 
the  closest  of  all  things  to  himself,  and  looking  into  every 
heart,  save  his  own,  for  what  was  hidden  in  no  other 
BVeast,  he  broke  into  a  laugh  of  scorn.  It  was  the  same 
slow,  heavy  laugh,  that  had  almost  appalled  the  lime- 
burner  when  it  heralded  the  wayfarer's  approach. 

The  solitary  mountain-side  was  made  dismal  by.  jt. 
Laughter,  when  out  of  place,  mistimed,  or  bursting  forth 
from  a  disordered  state  of  feeling,  may  be  the  most  terri- 
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ble  modulation  of  the  human  voice.  The  laughter  of 
one  asleep,  even  if  it  be  a  little  child,  —  the  madman's 
laugh,  —  the  wild,  screaming  laugh  of  a  born  idiot,  —  are 
sounds  that  we  sometimes  tremble  to  hear,  and  would 
always  willingly  forget.  Poets  have  imagined  no  utter- 
ance of  fiends  or  hobgoblins  so  fearfully  appropriate  as 
a  laugh.  And  even  the  obtuse  lime-burner  felt  his  nerves 
shaken,  as  this  strange  man  looked  inward  at  his  own 
heart,  and  burst  into  laughter  that  rolled  away  into  the 
night,  and  was  indistinctly  reverberated  among  the  hills. 
"Joe,"  said  he  to  his  little  son,  "scampBc  4c»wn  to 
the  tavern  in  the  village,  and  tell  the  jolly  fellows  there 
that  Ethan  Brand  has  come  back,  and  that  he  has  found 
the  Unpardonable  Sin!" 

The  boy  darted  away  on  his  errand,  to  which  Ethan 
Brand  made  no  objection,  nor  seemed  hardly  to  notice  it. 
He  sat  on  a  log  of  wood,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  iron 
^Xdoor  of  the  kiln.  When  the  child  was  out  of  sight,  and 
^  his  swift  and  light  footsteps  ceased  to  be  heard  treading 
-  first  on  the  fallen  leaves  and  then  on  the  rocky  mountain- 
^  path,  the  lime-burner  began  to  regret  his  departure.  He 
felt  that  the  little  fellow's  presence  had  been  a  barrier 
between  his  guest  and  himself,  and  that  he  must  now 
deal,  heart  to  heart,  with  a  man  who,  on  his  own  con- 
fession, had  committed  the  one  only  crime  for  which 
Heaven  could  afford  no  mercy.  That  crime,  in  its  indis- 
tinct blackness,  seemed  to  overshadow  him.  The  lime- 
burner's  own  sins  rose  up  within  him,  and  made  his 
memory  riotous  with  a  throng  of  evil  shapes  that  asserted 
their  kindred  with  the  IMaster  Sin,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  it  was  within  the  scope  of  man's  corrupted  nature 
to  conceive  and  cherish.  They  were  all  of  one  family; 
they  went  to  and  fro  between  his  breast  and  Ethan 
Brand's,  and  carried  dark  greetings  from  one  to  the 
other. 
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Then  Bar  tram  remembered  the  stories  which  had 
grown  traditionary  in  reference  to  this  strange  man,  who 
had  come  upon  him  Hke  a  shadow  of  the  night,  and  was 
making  himself  at  home  in  his  old  place,  after  so  long 
absence  that  the  dead  people,  dead  and  buried  for  years, 
would  have  had  more  right  to  be  at  home,  in  any  familiar 
spot,  than  he.  Ethan  Brand,  it  was  said,  had  conversed 
with  Satan  himself  in  the  lurid  blaze  of  this  very  kiln. 
The 'legend  had  been  matter  of  mirth  heretofore,  but 
looked  grisly  now.  According  to  this  tale,  before  Ethan 
Brand  departed  on  his  search,  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  evoke  a  fiend  from  the  hot  furnace  of  the  lime-kiln, 
night  after  night,  in  order  to  confer  with  him  about  the 
Unpardonable  Sin;  the  man  and  the  fiend  each  laboring 
to  frame  the  ima.s^e  of  some  mode  of  guilt  which  could 
neithgr  be  atoned  for  nor  forgiven.  And,  with  the  first 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  mountain-top,  the  fiend  crept  in 
at  the  ircn  door,  there  to  abide  the  intensest  element  of 
fire,  until  again  summoned  forth  to  share  in  the  dreadful 
task  of  extending  man's  possible  guilt  beyond  the  scope 
of  Heaven's  else  infinite  mercy. 

WTiile  the  lime-burner  was  struggling  with  the  horror 
of  these  thoughts,  Ethan  Brand  rose  from  the  log,  and 
flung  open  the  door  of  the  kiln.  The  action  was  in  such 
accordance  with  the  idea  in  Barton's  mind,  that  he 
almost  expected  to  see  the  Evil  One  issue  forth,  red-hot 
from  the  raging  furnace. 

''Hold!  hold!"  cried  he,  with  a  tremulous  attempt  to 
laugh:  for  he  was  ashamed  of  his  fears,  although  they 
overmastered  him.  ''Don't,  for  mercy's  sake,  bring  out 
your  Devil  now!" 

"Man!"  sternly  replied  Ethan  Brand,  "what  need 
have  I  of  the  Devil?  I  have  left  him  behind  me,  on  my 
track.  It  is  with  such  half-way  sinners  as  you  that  he 
busies  himself.     Fear  not,  because  I  open  the  door.    I 
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do  but  act  by  old  custom,  and  am  going  to  trim  your 
fire,  like  a  lime-burner,  as  I  was  once." 

He  stirred  the  vast  coals,  thrust  in  more  wood,  and 
bent  forward  to  gaze  into  the  hollow  prison-house  of  the 
fire,  regardless  of  the  fierce  glow  that  reddened  upon  his 
face.  The  lime-burner  sat  watching  him,  and  half  sus- 
pected his  strange  guest  of  a  purpose,  if  not  to  evoke 
a  fiend,  at  least  to  plunge  bodily  into  the  flames,  and 
thus  vanish  from  the  sight  of  man.  Ethan  Brand, 
however,  drew  quietly  back,  and  closed  the  door  of  the 
kiln. 

*'I  have  looked,"  said  he,  ''into  many  a  human  heart 
that  was  seven  times  hotter  with  sinful  passions  than 
yonder  furnace  is  with  fire.  But  I  found  not  there  what 
I  sought.    No,  not  the  Unpardonable  Sin!" 

''What  is  the  Unpardonable  Sin?"  asked  the  lime- 
burner;  and  then  he  shrank  farther  from  his  companion, 
trembling  lest  his  question  should  be  answered. 

"It  is  a  sin  that  grew  within  my  own  breast,"  replied 

Ethan  Brand,  standing  erect,  with  a  pride  that  distin- 

i  guishes  all  enthusiasts  of  his  stamp.    ''A  sin  that  grew 

I  nowhere  else!     The  sin  of  an  intellect  that  triumphed 

j  over  the  sense  of  brotherhood  with  man  and  reverence 

i  for  God,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  its  own  mighty 

,  V;  claims!     The  only  sin  that  deserves  a  recompense  of 

A  i  immortal  agony!     Freely,  were  it  to  do  again,  would  I 

incur  the  guilt.    Unshrinkingly  I  accept  the  retribution! " 

"The  man's  head  is  turned,"  muttered  the  lime-burner 
to  himself.  "He  may  be  a  sinner,  like  the  rest  of  us,  — 
nothing  more  likely,  —  but,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  is  a  mad- 
man too." 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  uncomfortable  at  his  situation, 
alone  with  Ethan  Brand  on  the  wild  mountain-side, 
and  was  right  glad  to  hear  the  rough  murmur  of  tongues, 
and  the  footsteps  of  what  seemed  a  pretty  numerous 
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party,  stumbling  over  the  stones  and  rustling  through 
the  underbrush.  Soon  appeared  the  whole  lazy  regi- 
ment that  was  wont  to  infest  the  village  tavern,  com- 
prehending three  or  four  individuals  who  had  drunk  flip 
beside  the  bar-room  fire  through  all  the  winters,  and 
smoked  their  pipes  beneath  the  stoop  through  all  the 
summers,  since  Ethan  Brand's  departure.  Laughing 
boisterously,  and  mingling  all  their  voices  together  in 
uncer-ernonious  talk,  they  now  burst  into  the  moonshine- 
and  narrow  streaks  of  firelight  that  illuminated  the  open 
space  before  the  lime-kiln.  Bartram  set  the  door  ajar 
again,  flooding  the  spot  with  light,  that  the  whole  com- 
pany might  get  a  fair  view  of  Ethan  Brand,  and  he  of 
them. 

There,  among  other  old  acquaintances,  was  a  once 
ubiquitous  man,  now  almost  extinct,  but  whom  we  were 
formerly  sure  to  encounter  at  the  hotel  of  every  thriving 
village  throughout  the  country.  It  was  the  stage-agent. 
The  present  specimen  of  the  genus  was  a  wilted  and 
smoke-dried  man,  wrinkled  and  red-nosed,  in  a  smartly 
cut,  brown,  bobtailed  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  who,  for 
a  length  of  time  unknown,  had  kept  his  desk  and  corner 
in  the  bar-room,  and  was  still  puffing  what  seemed  to  be 
the  same  cigar  that  he  had  lighted  twenty  years  before. 
He  had  great  fame  as  a  dry  joker,  though,  perhaps,  less 
on  account  of  any  intrinsic  humor  than  from  a  certain 
flavor  of  brandy-toddy  and  tobacco-smoke,  which  im- 
pregnated all  his  ideas  and  expressions,  as  well  as  his 
person.  Another  well-remembered  though  strangely  al- 
tered face  was  that  of  Law\'er  Giles,  as  people  still 
called  him  in  coiu'tesy;  an  elderly  ragamuffin,  in  his 
soiled  shirt-sleeves  and  tow-cloth  trousers.  This  poor 
fellow  had  been  an  attorney,  in  what  he  called  his  better 
days,  a  sharp  practitioner,  and  in  great  vogue  among  the 
village  litigants ;  but  flip,  and  sling,  and  toddy,  and  cock- 
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tails,  imbibed  at  all  hours,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  had 
caused  him  to  slide  from  intellectual  to  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  bodily  labor,  till,  at  last,  to  adopt  his  own 
phrase,  he  slid  into  a  soap-vat.  In  other  words,  Giles 
was  now  a  soap-boiler,  in  a  small  way.  He  had  come  to 
be  but  the  fragment  of  a  human  being,  a  part  of  one  foot 
having  been  chopped  off  by  an  axe,  and  an  entire  hand 
torn  away  by  the  devilish  grip  of  a  steam-engine.  Yet, 
though  the  corporeal  hand  was  gone,  a  spiritual  member 
remained;  for,  stretching  forth  the  stump,  Giles  stead- 
fastly averred  that  he  felt  an  invisible  thumb  and  fingers 
with  as  vivid  a  sensation  as  before  the  real  ones  were  am- 
putated. A  maimed  and  miserable  v/retch  he  was;  but 
one,  nevertheless,  whom  the  w^orld  could  not  trample  on, 
and  had  no  right  to  scorn,  either  in  this  or  any  previous 
stage  of  his  misfortunes,  since  he  had  still  kept  up  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  a  man,  a:^!ied  nothing  in  charity, 
and  with  his  one  hand  —  and  tliat  the  left  one  —  fought 
a  stern  battle  against  want  and  hostile  circumstances. 

Among  the  throng,  too,  came  another  personage,  who, 
with  certain  points  of  similarity  to  La\vyer  Giles,  had 
many  more  of  difference.  It  was  the  village  doctor;  a 
man  of  some  fifty  years,  whom,  at  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life,  we  introduced  as  paying  a  professional  visit  to 
Ethan  Brand  during  the  latter's  supposed  insanity.  He 
was  now  a  purple-visaged,  rude,  and  brutal,  yet  half- 
gentlemanly  figure,  with  something  wild,  ruined,  and 
desperate  in  his  talk,  and  in  all  the  details  of  his  gesture 
and  manners.  Brandy  possessed  this  man  like  an  evil 
spirit,  and  made  him  as  surly  and  savage  as  a  wild  beast, 
and  as  miserable  as  a  lost  soul;  but  there  was  supposed 
to  be  in  him  such  wonderful  skill,  such  native  gifts  of 
healing,  beyond  any  which  medical  science  could  impart, 
that  society  caught  hold  of  him,  and  would  not  let  him 
sink  out  of  its  reach.     So,  swaying  to  and  fro  upon  his 
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horse,  and  grumbling  thick  accents  at  the  bedside,  he 
visited  all  the  sick-chambers  for  miles  about  among  the 
mountain  towns,  and  sometimes  raised  a  dying  man,  as  it 
were,  by  miracle,  or  quite  as  often,  no  doubt,  sent  his 
patient  to  a  grave  that  was  dug  many  a  year  too  soon. 
The  doctor  had  an  everlasting  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and,  as 
somebody  said,  in  allusion  to  his  habit  of  swearing,  it  was 
always  alight  with  hell-fire. 

These  three  worthies  pressed  forward,  and  greeted 
Ethan  Brand  "each  aTter  his  own  fashion,  earnestly  in- 
viting him  to  partake  of  the  contents  of  a  certain  black 
bottle,  in  which,  as  they  averred,  he  would  find  some- 
thing far  better  worth  seeking  for  than  the  Unpardona- 
ble Sin.  No  mind,  which  has  WTought  itself  by  intense 
and  solitary  meditation  into  a  high  state  of  enthusiasm, 
can  endure  the  kind  of  contact  with  low  and  vulgar 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  to  w^ich  E^tKah^Brand  was 
^novTsubjected.  It  made  him  doubt  —  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  a  painful  doubt  —  whether  he  had  indeed 
found  the  Unpardonable  Sin,  and  found  it  within  him- 
self. The  whole  question  on  which  he  had  exhausted 
life,  and  more  than  life,  looked  like  a  delusion. 

"Leave  me,"  he  said  bitterly,  "ye  brute  beasts,  that 
have  made  yourselves  so,  shrivelling  up  your  souls  with 
fiery  liquors!  I  have  done  with  you.  Years  and  years 
ago,  I  groped  into  your  hearts,  and  found  nothing  there 
for  my  purpose.    Get  ye  gone!" 

"Why,  you  uncivil  scoundrel,"  cried  the  fierce  doctor, 
"is  that  the  way  you  respond  to  the  kindness  of  your 
best  friends?  Then  let  me  tell  you  the  truth.  You 
have  no  more  found  the  Unpardonable  Sin  than  yonder 
boy  Joe  has.  You  are  but  a  crazy  fellow,  —  I  told  you 
so  twenty  years  ago,  —  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a 
crazy  fellow,  and  the  fit  companion  of  old  Humphrey, 
here!" 
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He  pointed  to  an  old  man,  shabbily  dressed,  with  long 
white  hair,  thin  visage,  and  unsteady  eyes.  For  some 
years  past  this  aged  person  had  been  wandering  about 
among  the  hills,  inquiring  of  all  travellers  whom  he  met 
for  his  daughter.  The  girl,  it  seemed,  had  gone  off  with 
a  company  of  circus-performers;  and  occasionally  tid- 
ings of  her  came  to  the  village,  and  fine  stories  were 
told  of  her  glittering  appearance  as  she  rode  on  horse- 
back in  the  ring,  or  performed  marvellous  feats  on  the 
tight-rope. 

The  white-haired  father  now  approached  Ethan  Brand, 
and  gazed  unsteadily  into  his  face. 

''They  tell  me  you  have  been  all  over  the  earth,"  said 
he,  wringing  his  hands  with  earnestness.  ''You  must 
have  seen  my  daughter,  for  she  makes  a  grand  figure  in 
the  world,  and  everybody  goes  to  see  her.  Did  she  send 
any  word  to  her  old  father,  or  say  when  she  was  coming 
back?" 

Ethan  Brand's  eye  quailed  beneath  the  old  man's. 
That  daughter,  from  whom  he  so  earnestly  desired  a 
word  of  greeting,  was  the  Esther  of  our  tale,  the  very 
girl  whom,  with  such  cold  and  remorseless  purpose, 
Ethan  Brand  had  made  the  subject  of  a  psychological 
experiment,  and  wasted,  absorbed,  and  perhaps  annihi- 
lated her  soul,  in  the  process. 

"Yes,"  murmured  he,  turning  away  from  the  hoary 
wanderer;  "it  is  no  delusion.  There  is  an  Unpardonable 
Sin!" 

While  these  things  were  pas^sing,  a  merry  scene  was 
going  forward  in  the  area  of /cheerful  light,  beside  the 
spring  and  before  the  door  of  the  hut.  '  A  number  of  the 
youth  of  the  village,  young  men  and  girls,  had  hurried 
up  the  hillside,  impelled  by  curiosity  to  see  Ethan  Brand, 
the  hero  of  so  many  a  legend  familiar  to  their  childhood. 
Finding  nothmg,  however,  very  remarkable  in  his  aspect, 
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—  nothing  but  a  sunburnt  wayfarer,  in  plain  garb  and 
dusty  shoes,  who  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  as  if  he  fancied 
pictures  among  the  coals,  —  these  young  people  speedily 
grew  tired  of  observing  him.  As  it  happened,  there  was 
other  amusement  at  hand.  An..n1d^_German  Jew,  trav- 
_elling  with  a  diorama  on  his  back^  was  passing  down  the 
mountain-road  towards  the  village  just  as  the  party 
tur^ied  aside  from  it,  and,  in  hopes  of  eking  out  the 
profits  of  the  day,  the  showman  had  kept  them  com- 
pany to  the  lime-kiln. 

''Come,  old  Dutchman,"  cried  one  of  the  young  men, 
"let  us  see  your  pictures,  if  you  can  swear  they  are 
worth  looking  at  I'' 

"O  yes,  Captain,"  answered  the  Jew,  —  whether  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  or  craft,  he  styled  everj-body  Cap- 
tain, —  ''I  shall  show  you,  indeed,  some  very  superb  pic- 
tures!" 

So,  placing  his  box  in  a  proper  position,  he  invited  the 
young  men  and  girls  to  look  through  the  glass  orifices 
of  the  machine,  and  proceeded  to  exliibit  a  series  of  the 
most  outrageous  scratchings  and  daubings,  as  specimens 
of  the  fine  arts,  that  ever  an  itinerant  showman  had  the 
face  to  impose  upon  his  circle  of  spectators.  The  pic- 
tures were  worn  out,  moreover,  tattered,  full  of  cracks 
and  wrinkles,  dingy  with  tobacco-smoke,  and  otherwise 
in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  Some  purported  to  be  cities, 
public  edifices,  and  ruined  castles  in  Europe;  others 
represented  Napoleon's  battles  and  Nelson's  sea  fights; 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  would  be  seen  a  gigantic, 
brown,  hairy  hand,  —  which  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  Hand  of  Destiny,  though,  in  truth,  it  was  only 
the  showman's,  —  pointing  its  forefinger  to  various  scenes 
of  the  conflict,  while  its  owner  gave  historical  illustra- 
tions. WTien,  with  much  merriment  at  its  abominable 
deficiency  of  merit,  the  exhibition  was  concluded,  the 
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German  bade  little  Joe  put  his  head  into  the  box. 
Viewed  through  the  magnifying-glasses,  the  boy's  round, 
rosy  visage  assumed  the  strangest  imaginable  aspect  of 
an  immense  Titanic  child,  the  mouth  grinning  broadly, 
and  the  eyes  and  every  other  feature  overflowing  with 
fun  at  the  joke.  Suddenly,  however,  that  merry  face 
turned  pale,  and  its  expression  changed  to  horror,  for 
this  easily  impressed  and  excitable  child  had  become 
sensible  that  the  eye  of  Ethan  Brand  was  fixed  upon 
him  through  the  glass. 

"You  make  the  little  man  to  be  afraid,  Captain,"  said 
the  German  Jew,  turning  up  the  dark  and  strong  out- 
line of  his  visage,  from  his  stooping  posture.  ''But  look 
again,  and,  by  chance,  I  shall  cause  you  to  see  some- 
what that  is  very  fine,  upon  my  word!" 

Ethan  Brand  gazed  into  the  box  for  an  instant,  and 
then  starting  back,  looked  fixedly  at  the  German.  What 
had  he  seen?  Nothing,  apparently;  for  a  curious  youth, 
who  had  peeped  in  almost  at  the  same  moment,  beheld 
only  a  vacant  space  of  canvas. 

t'l  remember  you  now,"  muttered  Ethan  Brand  to  the 

showman. 

J  ''^    ''Ah,   Captain,"   whispered   the   Jew   of  Nuremburg, 

Jfwith  a  dark  smile,  "I  find  it  to  be  a  hesivy  matter  in 

(J  my  show-box,  —  this  Unpardonable  Sin!     By  my  faith, 

-i     Captain,  it  has  wearied  my  shoulders,  this  Tdhg  day,  to 

7    carry  it  over  the  mountain." 

'Teace,"  answered  Ethan  Brand,  sternly,  ''or  get 
thee  into  the  furnace  yonder!" 

The  Jew's  exhibition  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  a 
great,  elderly  dog  —  who  seemed  to  be  his  own  master, 
as  no  person  in  the  company  laid  claim  to  him  —  saw 
fit  to  render  himself  the  object  of  public  notice.  Hith- 
erto, he  had  shown  himself  a  very  quiet,  well-disposed 
old  dog,  going  round  from  one  to  another,  and,  by  way 
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of  being  sociable,  offering  his  rough  head  to  be  patted  by 
any  isLindly  hand  that  would  take  so  much  trouble.  But 
now,  all  of  a  sudden,  this  grave  and  venerable  quad- 
ruped, of  his  own  mere  motion,  and  without  the  slightest 
suggestion  from  anybody  else,  began  to  run  round  after 
his  tail,  which,  to  heighten  the  absurdity  of  the  proceed- 
ing, was  a  great  deal  shorter  than  it  should  have  been. 
Never  was  seen  such  headlong  eagerness  in  pursuit  of 
an  object  that  could  not  possibly  be  attained;  never  was 
heard  such  a  tremendous  outbreak  of  growling,  snarling, 
barking,  and  snapping,  —  as  if  one  end  of  the  ridiculous 
brute's  body  were  at  deadly  and  most  unforgivable  en- 
mity with  the  other.  Faster  and  faster,  round  about 
went  the  cur;  and  faster  and  still  faster  fled  the  unap- 
proachable brevity  of  his  tail;  and  louder  and  fiercer 
grew  his  yells  of  rage  and  animosity;  until,  utterly 
exhausted,  and  as  far  from  the  goal  as  ever,  the  foolish 
old  dog  ceased  his  performance  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
begun  it.  The  next  moment  he  was  as  mild,  quiet,  sen- 
sible, and  respectable  in  his  deportment,  as  w^hen  he  first 
scraped  acquaintance  wdth  the  company. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  exhibition  was  greeted  with 
universal  laughter,  clapping  of  hands,  and  shouts  of 
encore,  to  which  the  canine  performer  responded  by 
wagging  all  that  there  was  to  wag  of  his  tail,  but  ap- 
peared totally  unable  to  repeat  his  very  successful  effort 
to  amuse  the  spectators. 

^Meanwhile,  Ethan  Brand  had  resumed  his  seat  upon 
the  log,  and  moved,  it  might  be,  by  a  perception  of  some 
remote  analogy  between  his  own  Yase  and  that  of  this 
self-pursuing  cur,  he  broke  into  the  awful  laugh,  which, 
more  than  any  other  token,  expressed  the  condition  of 
his  inward  being.  From  that  moment,  the  merriment 
of  the  party  was  at  an  end;  they  stood  aghast,  dreading 
lest  the  inauspicious  sound  should  be  reverberated  around 
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the  horizon,  and  that  mountain  would  thunder  it  to 
mountain,  and  so  the  horror  be  prolonged  upon  their  ears. 
^xThen,  whispering  one  to  another  that  it  was  late, — 
;>  that  the  moon  was  almost  down,  —  that  the  August  night 
was  growing  chill,  —  they  hurried  homewar^s7~leaving 
^"  the  lime-burner  and  little  Joe  to  deal  as  they  might  with 
■  their  unwelcome  guest.  Save  for  these  three  human 
beings,  the  open  space  on  the  hillside  was  a  solitude,  set 
in  a  vast  gloom  of  forest.  Beyond  that  darksome  verge, 
the  firelight  glimmered  on  the  stately  trunks  and  almost 
black  foliage  of  pines,  intermixed  with  the  lighter  ver- 
dure of  sapling  oaks,  maples,  and  poplars,  while  here  and 
there  lay  the  gigantic  corpses  of  dead  trees,  decaying;  on 
the  leaf-strewn  soil.  And  it  seemed  to  little  Joe  —  a 
timorous  and  imaginative  child  —  that  the  silent  forest 
was  holding  its  breath,  until  some  fearful  thing  should 
happen. 

Ethan  Brand  thrust  more  wood  into  the  fire,  and 
closed  the  door  of  the  kiln;  then  looking  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  lime-burner  and  his  son,  he  bade,  rather  than 
advised,  them  to  retire  to  rest. 

'Tor  mj^self,  I  cannot  sleep,"  said  he.  "I  have  mat- 
ters that  it  concerns  me  to  meditate  upon.  I  will  watch 
the  fire,  as  I  used  to  do  in  the  old  time." 

"And  call  the  Devil  out  of  the  furnace  to  keep  you 
company,  I  suppose,"  muttered  Bartram,  who  had  been 
making  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  black  bottle 
above  mentioned.  "But  watch,  if  you  like,  and  call  as 
many  devils  as  you  like!  For  my  part,  I  shall  be  all 
the  better  for  a  snooze.    Come,  Joe!" 

As  the  boy  followed  his  father  into  the  hut,  he  looked 
back  at  the  wayfarer,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes, 
for  his  tender  spirit  had  an  intuition  of  the  bleak  and 
terrible  loneliness  in  which  this  man  had  enveloped  him- 
self. 
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When  they  had  gone,  Ethan  Brand  sat  listening  to 
the  crackling  of  the  kindled  wood,  and  looking  at  the 
little  spirts  of  fire  that  issued  through  the  chinks  of 
the  door.  These  trifles,  however,  once  so  familiar,  had 
but  the  slightest  hold  of  his  attention,  while  deep  within 
his  mind  he  was  reviewing  the  gradual  but  marvelous 
change  that  been  wrought  upon  him  by  the  search 
Io~which  he  had  devoted  himself.  He  remembered  how 
TEe  night  dew  had  fallen  upon  him,  —  how  the  dark 
forest  had  whispered  to  him,  —  how  the  stars  had 
gleamed  upon  him,  —  a  simple  and  loving  man, 
watching  his  fire  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  ever  musing 
as  it  burned.  He  remembered  with  what  tenderness, 
with  what  love  and  s\Tnpathy  for  mankind,  and  what 
pity  for  human  guilt  and  woe,  he  had  first  begun  to 
contemplate  those  ideas  which  afterwards  became  the 
inspiration  of  his  life;  with  what  reverence  he  had 
then  looked  into  the  heart  of  man,  \dewing  it  as  a  tem- 
ple originally  divine,  and,  however  'desecrated,  still  to 
^'^held  sacred  by  a  brother;  with  what  awful  fear  he 
-fead-^deprecated  the  success  of  his  pursuit,  and  prayed 
that  the  Unpardonable  Sin  might  never  be  revealed  to 
him.  Then  ensued  that  vast  intellectual  development, 
which,  in  its  progress,  disturbed  the  counterpoise  be- 
tween his  mind  and  heart.  The  Idea  that  possessed 
his  life  had  operated  as  a  means  of  education;  it  had 
gone  on  cultivating  his  powers  to  the  highest  point 
of  which  they  were  susceptible;  it  had  raised  him  from 
the  level  of  an  unlettered  laborer  to  stand  on  a  star-lit 
eminence,  whither  the  philosophers  of  the  earth,  laden 
with  the  lore  of  universities,  might  vainly  strive  to 
clamber  after  him.  So  much  for  the  intellect!  But 
where  was  the  heart?  That,  indeed,  had  "withered, —~ 
had  contracted,  —  had  hardened,- — had  perished!  It 
had  ceased  to  partake  of  the  universal  throb.    He  had 
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lost  his  hold  of  the  magnetic  chain  of  humanity.  He 
was  no  longer  a  brother-man,  opening  the  chambers 
or  the  dungeons  of  our  common  nature  by  the  key  of 
holy  sympathy,  which  gave  him  a  right  to  share  in  all 
its  secrets;  he  was  now  a  cold  observer,  looking  on  man- 
kind as  the  subject  of  his  experiment,  and,  at  length, 
converting  man  and  woman  to  be  his  puppets,  and  pull- 
ing the  wires  that  moved  them  to  such  degrees  of  crime 
as  were  demanded  for  his  study. 

Thus  Ethan  Brand  became  a  fiend.  He  began  to  be 
so  from  the  moment  that  his  moral  nature  had  ceased  to 
keep  the  pace  of  improvement  with  his  intellect.  And 
now,  as  his  highest  effort  and  inevitable  development,  — 
as  the  bright  and  gorgeous  flower,  and  rich,  delicious 
fruit  of  his  life's  labor,  —  he  had  produced  the  Unpar- 
donable Sin  I'' 

"What  more  have  I  to  seek?  what  more  to  achieve?" 
said  Ethan  Brand  to  himself.  "'My  task  is  done,  and 
wtII  done! 

Starting  from  the  log  with  a  certain  alacrity  in  his 
gait  and  ascending  the  hillock  of  earth  that  was  raised 
against  the  stone  circumference  of  the  lime-kiln,  he  thus 
reached  the  top  of  the  structure.  It  was  a  space  of  per- 
haps ten  feet  across,  from  edge  to  edge,  presenting  a 
view  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  immense  mass  of  broken 
marble  with  which  the  kiln  was  heaped.  All  these  innu- 
merable blocks  and  fragments  of  marble  were  red-hot 
and  vividly  on  fire,  sending  up  great  spouts  of  blue 
flame,  which  quivered  aloft  and  danced  madly,  as  within 
a  magic  circle,  and  sank  and  rose  again,  with  continual 
and  multitudinous  activity.  As  the  lonely  man  bent 
forward  over  this  terrible  body  of  fire,  the  blastine  heat 
smote  up  acainst  his  person  with  a  breath  that,  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  have  scorched  and  shrivelled  him  up 
in  a  moment. 
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Ethan  Brand  stood  erect,  and  raised  his  arms  on  high. 
The  blue  flames  played  upon  his  face,  and  imparted  the 
wild  and- ghastly  light  which  alone  could  have  suited  its 
expression;  it  was  that  of  a  fiend  on  the  verge  of  plung- 
ing  into  his  gulf  of  intensest  torment. 

'^O  Mother  Earth,"  cried  he,  '"who  art  no  more  my 
Mother,  and  into  whose  bosom  this  frame  shall  never  be 
resolved!  O  mankind,  whose  brotherhood  I  have  cast 
off-,  and  trampled  thy  great  heart  beneath  my  feet  I  O 
stars  of  heaven,  that  shone  on  me  of  old,  as  if  to  light 
me  onward  and  upward!  — farewell  all,  and  forever. 
Come,  deadly  element  of  Fire,  —  henceforth  my  fa- 
miliar friend!     Embrace  me,  as  I  do  thee!" 

^That  night  the  sound  of  a  fearful  peal  of  laughter 
rolled  heavily  through  the  sleep  of  the  lime-burner  and 
his  little  son;  dim  shapes  of  horror  and  anguish  haunted 
their  dreams,  and  seemed  still  present  in  the  rude  hovel, 
when  they  opened  their  eyes  to  the  daylight. 

"Up,  boy,  up!"  cried  the  lime-burner,  staring  about 
him.  "Thank  Heaven,  the  night  is  gone,  at  last;  and 
rather  than  pass  such  another,  I  would  watch  m}^  lime- 
kiln, wide  awake,  for  a  twelvemonth.  This  Ethan  Brand, 
with  his  humbug  of  an  Unpardonable  Sin,  has  done  me 
no  such  mighty  favor,  in  taking  my  place!" 

He  issued  from  the  hut,  followed  by  little  Joe,  who 
kept  fast  hold  of  his  father's  hand.  The  early  sunshine 
was  already  pouring  its  gold  upon  the  mountam'-Tbps ; 
and  though  the  valleys  were  still  in  shadow,  they  smiled 
cheerfully  in  the  promise  of  the  bright  day  that  was 
hastening  onward.  The  village,  completely  shut  in  by 
hills,  which  swelled  away  gently  about  it,  looked  as  if 
it  had  rested  peacefully  in  the  hollow  of  the  great  hand 
of  Providence.  Ever>^  dwellinc;  was  distinctly  visible; 
the  little  spires  of  the  two  churches  pointed  upwards,  and 
caught  a  fore-glimmering  of  brightness  from  the  sun-gilt 
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skies  upon  their  gilded  weathercocks.  The  tavern  was 
astir,  and  the  figure  of  the  old,  smoke-dried  stage-agent, 
cigar  in  mouth,  was  seen  beneath  the  stoop.  Old  Gray- 
lock  was  glorified  with  a  golden  cloud  upon  his  head. 
Scattered  likewise  over  the  breasts  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  there  were  heaps  of  hoary  mist,  in  fantastic 
shapes,  some  of  them  far  down  into  the  valley,  others 
high  up  towards  the  summits,  and  still  others,  of  the 
same  family  of  mist  or  cloud,  hovering  in  the  gold  radi- 
ance of  the  upper  atmosphere.  Stepping  from  one  to 
another  of  the  clouds  that  rested  on  Ihe  hills,  and  thence 
to  the  loftier  brotherhood  that  sailed  in  air,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  a  mortal  man  might  thus  ascend  into  the 
heavenly  regions.  Earth  was  so  mingled^withLsky  that 
;  it  was  a  day-dream  to  look  at  it. 

'  To  supply  that  charm  of  the  familiar  and  homely, 
which  Nature  so  readily  adopts  into  a  scene  like  this,  the 
stage-coach  was  rattling  down  the  mountain-road,  and 
the  driver  sounded  his  horn,  while  echo  caught  up  the 
notes,  and  intertwined  them  into  a  rich  and  varied  and 
elaborate  harmony,  of  which  the  original  performer  could 
lay  claim  to  little  share.  The  great  hills  played  a  con- 
cert among  themselves,  each  contributing  a  strain  of  airy 
sweetness. 

Little  Joe's  face  brightened  at  once. 

"Dear  father,"  cried  he,  skipping  cheerily  to  and  fro, 
"that  strange  man  is  gone,  and  the  sky  and  the  moun- 
tains all  seem  glad  of  it!" 

"Yes,"  growled  the  lime-burner,  with  an  oath,  "but 
he  has  let  the  fire  go  down,  and  no  thanks  to  him  if  five 
hundred  bushels  of  lime  are  not  spoiled.  If  I  catch  the 
fellow  hereabouts  again,  I  shall  feel  like  tossing  him  into 
the  furnace!" 

With  his  long  pole  in  his  hand,  he  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  kiln.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  called  to  his 
son. 
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"Come  up  here,  Joe!"  said  he. 

So  little  Joe  ran  up  the  hillock,  and  stood  by  his 
father's  side.  The  marble  was  all  burnt  into  perfect, 
snow-white  lime.  But  on  its  surface,  in  the  midst  of  the 
circle,  —  snow-white  too,  and  thoroughly  converted  into 
lime,  —  lay  a  human  skeleton,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person 
who,  after  long  toil,  lies  down  to  long  repose.  Within 
the  ribs  —  strange  to  say  — was  the  shape  of  a  human 
heart. 

"Was  the  fellow's  heart  made  of  marble?"  cried  Bar- 
tram,  in  some  perplexity  at  this  phenomenon.  "At  any 
rate,  it  is  burnt  into  what  looks  like  special  good  lime; 
and,  taking  all  the  bones  together,  my  kiln  is  half  a 
bushel  the  richer  for  him." 

So  saying,  the  rude  lime-burner  lifted  his  pole,  and, 
letting  it  fall  upon  the  skeleton,  the  relics  of  Ethan 
Brand  were  crumbled  into  fragments. 


I 
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Rambling  on  foot  in  the  spring  of  my  life  and  the 
summer  of  the  year,  I  came  one  afternoon  to  a  point 
which  gave  me  the  choice  of  three  directions.  Straight 
before  me  the  main  road  extended  its  dusty  length  to 
Boston;  on  the  left  a  branch  went  towards  the  sea, 
and  would  have  lengthened  my  journey  a  trifle  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles;  while,  by  the  right-hand  path  I  might 
have  gone  over  hills  and  lakes  to  Canada,  visiting  in  my 
way  the  celebrated  town  of  Stamford.  On  a  level  spot 
of  grass,  at  the  foot  of  the  guide-post,  appeared  an  ob- 
ject which,  though  locomotive  on  a  different  principle, 
reminded  me  of  Gulliver's  portable  mansion  among  the 
Brobdignags.  It  was  a  huge  covered  wagon,  or, 
more  properly,  a  small  house  on  wheels,  with  a  door  on 
one  side  and  a  window  shaded  by  green  blinds  on  the 
other.  Two  horses,  munching  provender  out  of  the 
baskets  which  muzzled  them,  were  fastened  near  the 
vehicle:  a  delectable  sound  of  music  proceeded  from  the 
interior;  and  I  immediately  conjectured  that  this  was 
some  itinerant  show  halting  at  the  confluence  of  the 
roads  to  intercept  such  idle  travelers  as  myself.  A 
shower  had  long  been  climbing  up  the  western  sky,  and 
now  hung  so  blackly  over  my  onward  path  that  it  was  a 
point  of  wisdom  to  seek  shelter  here. 

''Halloo!  Who  stands  guard  here?  Is  the  door- 
keeper asleep?"  cried  I,  approaching  a  ladder  of  two 
or  three  steps  which  was  let  down  from  the  wagon. 

The  music  ceased  at  my  summons,  and  there  appeared 
ii8 
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at  the  door,  not  the  sort  of  figure  that  I  had  mentally 
assigned  to  the  wandering  showman,  but  a  most  re- 
spectable old  personage,  whom  I  was  sorry  to  have 
addressed  in  so  free  a  style.  He  wore  a  snuff-colored 
coat  and  smallclothes,  with  white  top-boots,  and  ex- 
hibited the  mild  dignity  of  aspect  and  manner  which 
may  often  be  noticed  in  aged  schoolmasters,  and  some- 
times in  deacons,  selectmen,  or  other  potentates  of  that 
kind.'  A  small  piece  of  silver  was  my  passport  within 
his  premises,  where  I  found  only  one  other  person,  here- 
after to  be  described. 

^This  is  a  dull  day  for  business,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, as  he  ushered  me  in,  "but  I  merely  tarry  here 
to  refresh  the  cattle,  being  bound  for  the  camp-meeting 
at  Stamford." 

Perhaps  the  movable  scene  of  this  narrative  is  still 
peregrinating  New  England,  and  may  enable  the  reader 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  my  description.  The  spectacle  — 
for  I  will  not  use  the  imworthy  term  of  puppet  show 
—  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  little  people  assembled 
on  a  miniature  stage.  Among  them  were  artisans  of 
every  kind,  in  the  attitudes  of  their  toil,  and  a  group  of 
fair  ladies  and  gay  gentlemen  standing  ready  for  the 
dance;  a  company  of  foot-soldiers  formed  a  line  across 
the  stage,  looking  stern,  grim,  and  terrible  enough,  to 
make  it  a  pleasant  consideration  that  they  were  but 
three  inches  high;  and  conspicuous  above  the  whole  was 
seen  a  Merry  Andrew,  in  the  pointed  cap  and  motley 
coat  of  his  profession.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  mimic 
world  were  motionless,  like  the  figures  in  a  picture,  or 
like  that  people  who  one  moment  were  alive  in  the  midst 
of  their  business  and  delights,  and  the  next  were  trans- 
formed to  statues,  preserving  an  eternal  semblance  of 
labor  that  was  ended,  and  pleasure  that  could  be  felt 
no  more.     Anon,  however,   the   old   gentleman   turned 
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the  handle  of  a  barrel  organ,  the  first  note  of  which 
produced  a  most  enlivening  effect  upon  the  figures,  and 
awoke  them  all  to  their  proper  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments. By  the  self-same  impulse  the  tailor  plied  his 
needle,  the  blacksmith's  hammer  descended  upon  the 
anvil,  and  the  dancers  whirled  away  on  feathery  tiptoes ; 
the  company  of  soldiers  broke  into  platoons,  retreated 
from  the  stage,  and  ¥/ere  succeeded  by  a  troop  of  horse, 
who  came  prancing  onward  with  such  a  sound  of  trum- 
pets and  trampling  of  hoofs  as  might  have  startled  Don 
Quixote  himself;  while  an  old  toper,  of  inveterate  ill 
habits,  uplifted  his  black  bottle  and  took  off  a  hearty 
swig.  Meantime  the  i\Ierry  Andrew  began  to  caper  and 
turn  somersets,  shaking  his  sides,  nodding  his  head,  and 
winking  his  eyes  in  as  life-like  a  manner  as  if  he  were 
ridiculing  the  nonsense  of  all  human  affairs,  and  making 
fun  of  the  whole  multitude  beneath  him.  At  length  the 
old  magician  (for  I  compared  the  showman  to  Prospero 
entertaining  his  guests  with  a  mask  of  shadows)  paused 
that  I  might  give  utterance  to  my  wonder. 

^'What  an  admirable  piece  of  work  is  this!'^  exclaimed 
I,  lifting  up  my  hands  in  astonishment. 

Indeed  I  liked  the  spectacle,  and  was  tickled  with 
the  old  man's  gravity  as  he  presided  at  it,  for  I  had 
none  of  that  foolish  wisdom  which  reproves  every  oc- 
cupation that  is  not  useful  in  this  world  of  vanities.  If 
there  be  a  faculty  which  I  possess  more  perfectly  than 
most  men,  it  is  that  of  throwing  myself  mentally  into 
situations  foreign  to  my  own,  and  detecting,  with  a 
cheerful  eye,  the  desirable  circumstances  of  each.  I 
could  have  envied  the  life  of  this  gray-headed  show- 
man, spent  as  it  had  been  in  a  course  of  safe  and  pleas- 
urable adventure,  in  driving  his  huge  vehicle  sometimes 
through  the  sands  of  Caoe  Cod,  and  sometimes  over  the 
rough  forest  roads  of  the  north  and  east,  and  halting  now 
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on  the  green  before  a  village  meeting-house,  and  now  in 
a  paved  square  of  the  metropolis.  How  often  must  his 
heart  have  been  gladdened  by  the  delight  of  children  as 
they  viewed  these  animated  figures!  or  his  pride  indulged 
by  haranguing  learnedly  to  grown  men  on  the  mechanical 
powers  which  produced  such  wonderful  effects,  or  his 
gallantry  brought  into  play  (for  this  is  an  attribute 
which  such  grave  men  do  not  lack)  by  the  visits  of 
pretty  maidens!  And  then  with  how  fresh  a  feeling 
must  he  return,  at  intervals,  to  his  own  peculiar  home! 

"I  would  I  were  assured  of  as  happy  a  life  as  his," 
thought  I. 

Though  the  showman's  wagon  might  have  accom- 
modated fifteen  or  twenty  spectators,  it  now  contained 
only  himself  and  me,  and  a  third  person  at  whom  I 
threw  a  glance  on  entering.  He  was  a  neat  and  thin 
young  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty;  his  drab  hat, 
and  green  frock  coat  with  velvet  collar,  were  smart, 
though  no  longer  new;  while  a  pair  of  green  spectacles 
that  seemed  needless  to  his  brisk  little  eyes  gave  him 
something  of  a  scholar-hke  and  literary  air.  After  al- 
lowing me  a  sufficient  time  to  inspect  the  puppets,  he 
advanced  with  a  bow,  and  drew  my  attention  to  some 
books  in  a  corner  of  the  wagon.  These  he  forthwith 
began  to  extol  with  an  amazing  volubility  of  well-sound- 
ing words,  and  an  ingenuity  of  praise  that  won  him  my 
heart,  as  being  myself  one  of  the  most  merciful  of 
critics.  Indeed  his  stock  required  some  considerable 
powers  of  commendation  in  the  salesman;  there  were 
several  ancient  friends  of  mine,  the  novels  of  those 
happy  days  when  my  affections  wavered  between  the 
"Scottish  Chiefs"  and  "Thomas  Thumb";  besides  a  few 
of  later  date,  whose  merits  had  not  been  acknowledged  by 
the  public.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  dear  little  venerable 
volume,  the  "New  England  Primer,"  looking  as  antique 
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as  ever,  though  in  its  thousandth  new  edition;  a  bundle 
of  superannuated  gilt  picture-books  made  such  a  child 
of  me,  that  partly  for  the  glittering  covers,  and  partly 
for  the  fairy  tales  within,  I  bought  the  whole;  and  an 
assortment  of  ballads  and  popular  theatrical  songs  drew 
largely  on  my  purse.  To  balance  these  expenditures,  I 
meddled  neither  with  sermons,  nor  science,  nor  morality, 
though  volumes  of  each  v/ere  there;  nor  with  a  "Life 
of  Franklin"  in  the  coarsest  of  paper,  but  so  showily 
bound  that  it  was  emblematical  of  the  Doctor  himself, 
in  the  court-dress  which  he  refused  to  wTar  at  Paris; 
nor  with  Webster's  Spelling-Book,  nor  some  of  By- 
ron's minor  poems,  nor  half  a  dozen  little  Testaments 
at  twenty-five  cents  each. 

Thus  far  the  collection  might  have  been  swept  from 
some  great  bookstore,  or  picked  up  at  an  evening  auc- 
tion room;  but  there  was  one  small  blue-covered  pam- 
phlet, which  the  peddler  handed  me  with  so  peculiar  an 
air,  that  I  purchased  it  immediately  at  his  own  price; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  thought  struck  me,  that 
I  had  spoken  face  to  face  with  the  veritable  autlior  of 
a  printed  book.  The  literary  man  now  evinced  a  great 
kindness  for  me,  and  I  ventured  to  inquire  which  way 
he  was  traveling. 

''Oh,"  said  he,  "I  keep  company  with  this  old  gentle- 
man here,  and  we  are  moving  now  towards  the  camp- 
meeting  at  Stamford." 

He  then  explained  to  me  that  for  the  present  season 
he  had  rented  a  corner  of  the  wagon  as  a  bookstore, 
which,  as  he  wittily  observed,  was  a  true  Circulating 
Library,  since  there  were  few  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  had  not  gone  its  rounds.  I  approved  of  the 
plan  exceedingly,  and  began  to  sum  up  within  my  mind 
the  many  uncommon  felicities  in  the  life  of  a  book 
peddler,  especially  when  his  character  resembled  that  of 
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the  individual  before  me.  At  a  high  rate  was  to  be 
reckoned  the  daily  and  hourly  enjoyment  of  such  inter- 
views as  the  present,  in  which  he  seized  upon  the  admira- 
tion of  a  passing  stranger,  and  made  him  aware  that  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  even  of  literary  achievement, 
was  traveling  the  country  in  a  sho^vTnan's  wagon.  A 
more  valuable,  yet  not  infrequent,  triumph,  might  be 
won  in  his  conversations  with  some  elderly  clergyman, 
long  -vegetating  in  a  rocky,  woody,  watery  back  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  who,  as  he  recruited  his  library 
from  the  peddler's  stock  of  sermons  would  exhort  him  to 
seek  a  college  education  and  become  the  first  scholar  in 
his  class.  Sweeter  and  prouder  yet  would  be  his  sen- 
sations when,  talking  poetry  while  he  sold  spelling-books, 
he  should  charm  the  mind,  and  haply  touch  the  heart,  of 
a  fair  country  schoolmistress,  herself  an  unhonored 
poetess,  a  wearer  of  blue  stockings  which  none  but  him- 
self took  pains  to  look  at.  But  the  scene  of  his  com- 
pletest  glory  would  be  when  the  wagon  had  halted  for  the 
night,  and  his  stock  of  books  was  transferred  to  some 
crowded  bar-room.  Then  would  he  recommend  to  the 
multifarious  company,  whether  traveler  from  the  city, 
or  teamster  from  the  hills,  or  neighboring  squire,  or  the 
landlord  himself,  or  his  loutish  hostler,  works  suited  to 
each  particular  taste  and  capacity:  proving,  all  the 
while,  by  acute  criticism  and  profound  remark,  that 
the  lore  in  his  books  was  even  exceeded  by  that  in  his 
brain. 

Thus  happily  would  he  traverse  the  land;  sometimes  a 
herald  before  the  march  of  IMind;  sometimes  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  awful  Literature:  and  reaping  every- 
where a  harvest  of  real  and  sensible  popularity,  which 
the  secluded  bookworms,  by  whose  toil  he  lived,  could 
never  hope  for. 

"If  ever  I  meddle  with  literature,"  thought  I,  fixing 
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myself  in  adamantine  resolution,  '4t  shall  be  as  a  trav- 
eling bookseller." 

Though  it  was  still  mid  afternoon,  the  air  had  now 
grown  dark  about  us,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  came 
down  upon  the  roof  of  our  vehicle,  pattering  like  the 
feet  of  birds  that  had  flown  thither  to  rest.  A  sound 
of  pleasant  voices  made  us  listen,  and  there  soon  ap- 
peared half-way  up  the  ladder  the  pretty  person  of  a 
young  damsel,  whose  rosy  face  was  so  cheerful  that 
even  amid  the  gloomy  light  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun- 
beams were  peeping  under  her  bonnet.  We  next  saw 
the  dark  and  handsome  features  of  a  young  man,  w^ho, 
with  easier  gallantry  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  heart  of  Yankee  land,  was  assisting  her  into  the 
wagon.  It  became  immediately  evident  to  us,  when  the 
two  strangers  stood  within  the  door,  that  they  were  of  a 
profession  kindred  to  those  of  my  companions;  and  I 
was  delighted  with  the  more  than  hospitable,  the  even 
paternal,  kindness  of  the  old  showman's  manner,  as  he 
welcomed  them;  while  the  man  of  literature  hastened  to 
lead  the  merry-eyed  girl  to  a  seat  on  the  long  bench. 

^'You  are  housed  but  just  in  time,  my  young  friends," 
said  the  master  of  the  wagon.  "The  sky  would  have  been 
down  upon  you  within  five  minutes." 

The  young  man's  reply  marked  him  as  a  foreigner, 
not  by  any  variation  from  the  idiom  and  accent  of 
good  English,  but  because  he  spoke  with  more  caution 
and  accuracy  than  if  perfectly  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage. 

"We  knew  that  a  shower  was  hanging  over  us,"  said 
he,  "and  consulted  whether  it  were  best  to  enter  the 
house  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill,  but  seeing  your  wagon 
in  the  road  — " 

"We  agreed  to  come  hither,"  interrupted  the  girl,  with 
a  smile,  "because  we  should  be  more  at  home  in  a  wan- 
dering house  like  this." 
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I  meanwhile,  with  many  a  wild  and  undetermined 
fantasy,  was  narrowly  inspecting  these  two  doves  that 
had  flown  into  our  ark.  The  young  man,  tall,  agile, 
and  athletic,  wore  a  mass  of  black  shining  curls  cluster- 
ing round  a  dark  and  \'ivacious  countenance,  which, 
if  it  had  not  greater  expression,  was  at  least  more  ac- 
tive, and  attracted  readier  notice,  than  the  quiet  faces 
of  our  countrv-men.  At  his  first  appearance  he  had 
been'  laden  with  a  neat  mahogany  box,  of  about  two 
feet  square,  but  ver>^  light  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
which  he  had  im.mediately  unstrapped  from  his  shoulders 
and  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon. 

The  girl  had  nearly  as  fair  a  complexion  as  our  own 
beauties,  and  a  brighter  one  than  most  of  them;  the 
lightness  of  her  figure,  which  seemed  calculated  to 
traverse  the  whole  world  without  weariness,  suited  well 
with  the  glowing  cheerfulness  of  her  face;  and  her  gay 
attire,  combining  the  rainbow  hues  of  crimson,  green,  and 
a  deep  orange,  was  as  proper  to  her  lightsome  aspect  as 
if  she  had  been  born  in  it.  This  gay  stranger  was  ap- 
propriately burdened  with  that  mirth-inspiring  instru- 
ment, the  fiddle,  which  her  companion  took  from  her 
hands,  and  shortly  began  the  process  of  tuning.  Neither 
of  us  —  the  previous  company  of  the  wagon  —  needed  to 
inquire  their  trade;  for  this  could  be  no  mystery  to 
frequenters  of  brigade  musters,  ordinations,  cattle-shows, 
commencements,  and  other  festal  meetings  in  our  sober 
land;  and  there  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine  who  will  smile 
when  this  page  recalls  to  his  memory  a  chivalrous  deed 
performed  by  us,  in  rescuing  the  showbox  of  such  a 
couple  from  a  mob  of  great  double-fisted  countrymen. 

''Come,"  said  I  to  the  damsel  of  gay  attire,  ''shall  we 
visit  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  together?" 

She  understood  the  metaphor  at  once;  though  indeed 
It  would  not  much  have  troubled  me  if  she  had  assented 
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to  the  literal  meaning  of  my  words.  The  mahogany- 
box  was  placed  in  a  proper  position,  and  I  peeped  in 
through  its  small  round  magnifying  window,  while  the 
girl  sat  by  my  side,  and  gave  short  descriptive  sketches, 
as  one  after  another  the  pictures  were  unfolded  to  my 
view.  We  visited  together,  at  least  our  imaginations 
did,  full  many  a  famous  city,  in  the  streets  of  which  I 
had  long  yearned  to  tread;  once,  I  remember,  we  were 
in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona,  gazing  townwards;  next,  she 
bore  me  through  the  air  to  Sicily,  and  bade  me  look  up 
at  blazing  ^tna ;  then  we  took  wing  to  Venice,  and  sat  in 
a  gondola  beneath  the  arch  of  the  Rialto;  and  anon  she 
sat  me  down  among  the  thronged  spectators  at  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon.  But  there  was  one  scene,  its 
locality  she  could  not  tell,  which  charmed  m^y  attention 
longer  than  all  those  gorgeous  palaces  and  churches, 
because  the  fancy  haunted  me  that  I  myself,  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  had  beheld  just  such  a  humble  meet- 
ing-house, in  just  such  a  pine-surrounded  nook,  among 
our  own  green  mountains.  All  these  pictures  were  tol- 
erably executed,  though  far  inferior  to  the  girl's  touches 
of  description;  nor  was  it  easy  to  comprehend  how,  in 
so  few  sentences,  and  these,  as  I  supposed,  in  a  language 
foreign  to  her,  she  contrived  to  present  an  airy  copy  of 
each  varied  scene.  When  we  had  traveled  through  the 
vast  extent  of  the  mahogany  box  I  looked  into  my 
guide's  face. 

''Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?"  inquired  I, 
in  the  words  of  an  old  song. 

"Ah,"  said  the  gay  damsel,  "you  might  as  well  ask 
where  the  summer  wind  is  going.  We  are  wanderers 
here,  and  there,  and  everywhere.  Wherever  there  is 
mirth,  our  merry  hearts  are  drawn  to  it.  Today,  in- 
deed, the  people  have  told  us  of  a  great  frolic  and 
festival  in  these  parts;  so  perhaps  we  may  be  needed  at 
what  you  call  the  camp-meeting  at  Stamford." 
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Then  in  my  happy  youth,  and  while  her  pleasant  voice 
yet  sounded  in  my  ears,  I  sighed;  for  none  but  myself, 
I  thought,  should  have  been  her  companion  in  a  life 
which  seemed  to  realize  my  own  wild  fancies,  cherished 
all  through  visionary  boyhood  to  that  hour.  To  these 
two  strangers  the  world  was  in  its  golden  age,  not  that 
indeed  it  was  less  dark  and  sad  than  ever,  but  because  its 
weariness  and  sorrow  had  no  community  with  their 
ethereal  nature.  Wherever  they  might  appear  in  their 
pilgrimage  of  bliss,  Youth  would  echo  back  their  glad- 
ness, care-stricken  Maturity  would  rest  a  moment  from 
its  toil,  and  Age,  tottering  among  the  graves,  would 
smile  in  withered  joy  for  their  sakes.  The  lonely  cot, 
the  narrow  and  gloom}'  street,  the  somber  shade,  would 
catch  a  passing  gleam  like  that  now  shining  on  ourselves, 
as  these  bright  spirits  wandered  by.  Blessed  pair,  whose 
happy  home  w^as  throughout  all  the  earth!  I  looked  at 
my  shoulders,  and  thought  them  broad  enough  to  sus- 
tain those  pictured  towns  and  mountains;  mine,  too, 
was  an  elastic  foot,  as  tireless  as  the  wing  of  the  bird  of 
paradise;  mine  was  then  an  untroubled  heart,  that  would 
have  gone  singing  on  its  delightful  way. 

''O  maiden!"  said  I  aloud,  "why  did  you  not  come 
hither  alone?" 

While  the  merry  girl  and  myself  were  busy  with  the 
Showbox,  the  unceasing  rain  had  driven  another  way- 
farer into  the  wagon.  He  seemed  pretty  nearly  of  the 
old  showman's  age,  but  much  smaller,  leaner,  and  more 
withered  than  he,  and  less  respectably  clad  in  a  patched 
suit  of  gray;  withal,  he  had  a  thin,  shrewd  countenance, 
and  a  pair  of  diminutive  gray  eyes,  which  peeped  rather 
too  keenly  out  of  their  puckered  sockets.  This  old 
fellow  had  been  joking  with  the  sho\vman,  in  a  manner 
which  intimated  previous  acquaintance;  but  perceiving 
that  the  damsel  and  I  had  terminated  our  affairs,  he  drew 
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forth  a  folded  document,  and  presented  it  to  me.  As  I 
had  anticipated,  it  proved  to  be  a  circular,  written  in  a 
very  fair  and  legible  hand,  and  signed  by  several  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  whom  I  had  never  heard  of,  stat- 
ing that  the  bearer  had  encountered  every  variety  of 
misfortune,  and  recommending  him  to  the  notice  of 
all  charitable  people.  Previous  disbursements  had  left 
me  no  more  than  a  five-dollar  bill,  out  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  offered  to  make  the  beggar  a  donation,  provided 
he  would  give  me  change  for  it.  The  object  of  my 
beneficence  looked  keenly  in  my  face,  and  discerned 
that  I  had  none  of  that  abominable  spirit,  characteristic 
though  it  be,  of  a  full-blooded  Yankee,  which  takes 
pleasure  in  detecting  every  little  harmless  piece  of 
knavery. 

"Why,  perhaps,"  said  the  ragged  old  mendicant,  "if 
the  bank  is  in  good  standing,  I  can't  say  but  I  may  have 
enough  about  me  to  change  your  bill." 

"It  is  a  bill  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,"  said  I,  "and  better 
than  the  specie." 

As  the  beggar  had  nothing  to  object,  he  now  pro- 
duced a  small  buff-leather  bag,  tied  up  carefully  with  a 
shoestring.  When  this  was  opened,  there  appeared  a 
very  comfortable  treasure  of  silver  coins,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes ;  and  I  even  fancied  that  I  saw,  gleaming  among 
them,  the  golden  plumage  of  tliat  rare  bird  in  our  cur- 
rency, the  American  Eagle.  In  this  precious  heap  was 
my  bank-note  deposited,  the  rate  of  exchange  being 
considerably  against  me.  His  wants  being  thus  relieved, 
the  destitute  man  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  an  old  pack 
of  greasy  cards,  which  had  probably  contributed  to  fill 
the  buff-leather  bag  in  more  ways  than  one. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "I  spy  a  rare  fortune  in  your  face, 
and  for  twenty-five  cents  more,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is." 

I  never  refuse  to  take  a  glimpse  into  futurity;  so,  after 
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shuffling  the  cards,  and  when  the  fair  damsel  had  cut 
them,  I  dealt  a  portion  to  the  prophetic  beggar.  Like 
others  of  his  profession,  before  predicting  the  shadowy- 
events  that  were  moving  on  to  meet  me,  he  gave  proof 
of  his  preternatural  science  by  describing  scenes  through 
which  I  had  already  passed.  Here  let  me  have  credit  for 
a  sober  fact.  When  the  old  man  had  read  a  page  in  his 
book  of  fate,  he  bent  his  keen  gray  eyes  on  mine,  and 
proceeded  to  relate,  in  all  its  minute  particulars,  what 
was  then  the  most  singular  event  of  my  life.  It  was  one 
which  I  had  no  purpose  to  disclose  till  the  general  un- 
folding of  all  secrets;  nor  would  it  be  a  much  stranger 
instance  of  inscrutable  knowledge,  or  fortunate  con- 
jecture, if  the  beggar  were  to  meet  me  in  the  street  to- 
day, and  repeat,  word  for  word,  the  page  which  I  have 
here  written.  The  fortune-teller,  after  predicting  a  des- 
tiny which  Time  seems  loath  to  make  good,  put  up  his 
cards,  secreted  his  treasure  bag,  and  began  to  converse 
with  the  other  occupants  of  the  wagon. 

''Well,  old  friend,"  said  the  showman,  "you  have  not 
yet  told  us  which  way  your  face  is  turned  this  afternoon." 

'T  am  taking  a  trip  northward,  this  warm  weather," 
replied  the  conjurer,  ''across  the  Connecticut  first,  and 
then  up  through  Vermont,  and  may  be  into  Canada  be- 
fore the  fall.  But  I  must  stop  and  see  the  breaking  up 
of  the  camp-meeting  at  Stamford." 

I  began  to  think  that  all  the  vagrants  in  New  Eng- 
land were  converging  to  the  camp-meeting,  and  had 
made  this  wagon  their  rendez\'ous  by  the  way.  The 
showman  now  proposed  that,  when  the  shower  was  over, 
they  should  pursue  the  road  to  Stamford  together,  it 
being  sometimes  the  policy  of  these  people  to  form  a  sort 
of  league  and  confederacy. 

"And  the  young  lady  too,"  observed  the  gallant  bibli- 
opolist,   bowing   to   her   profoundly,   "and   this   foreign 
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gentlemen,  as  I  understand,  are  on  a  jaunt  of  pleasure  to 
the  same  spot.  It  would  add  incalculably  to  my  own 
enjoyment,  and  I  presume  to  that  of  my  colleague  and 
his  friend,  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  our 
party." 

This  arrangement  met  with  approbation  on  all  hands, 
nor  were  any  of  those  concerned  more  sensible  of  its 
advantages  than  myself,  who  had  no  title  to  be  included 
in  it.  Having  already  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  several 
modes  in  which  the  four  others  attained  felicity,  I  next 
set  my  mind  at  work  to  discover  what  enjoyments  were 
peculiar  to  the  old  ''Straggler,"  as  the  people  of  the 
country  would  have  termed  the  wandering  mendicant 
and  prophet.  As  he  pretended  to  familiarity  with  the 
Devil,  so  I  fancied  that  he  w^as  fitted  to  pursue  and  take 
delight  in  his  way  of  life,  by  possessing  some  of  the 
mental  and  moral  characteristics,  the  lighter  and  more 
comic  ones,  of  the  Devil  in  popular  stories.  Among  them 
might  be  reckoned  a  love  of  deception  for  its  own  sake, 
a  shrewd  eye  and  keen  relish  for  human  weakness  and 
ridiculous  infirmity,  and  the  talent  of  petty  fraud.  Thus 
to  this  old  man  there  would  be  pleasure  even  in  the 
consciousness  so  insupportable  to  some  minds,  that  his 
whole  life  was  a  cheat  upon  the  world,  and  that,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned  with  the  public,  his  little  cunning 
had  the  upper  hand  of  its  united  wisdom.  Every  day 
would  furnish  him  with  a  succession  of  minute  and 
pungent  triumphs:  as  when,  for  instance,  his  importunity 
wrung  a  pittance  out  of  the  heart  of  a  miser;  or  when 
my  silly  good  nature  transferred  a  part  of  my  slender 
purse  to  his  plump  leather  bag;  or  when  some  ostenta- 
tious gentleman  should  throw  a  coin  to  the  ragged 
beggar  who  was  richer  than  himself;  or  when,  though 
he  would  not  always  be  so  decidedly  diabolical,  his 
pretended  wants  should  make  him  a  sharer  in  the  scanty 
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living  of  real  indigence.  And  then  what  an  inexhaustible 
field  of  enjoyment,  both  as  enabling  him  to  discern  so 
much  folly  and  achieve  such  quantities  of  minor  mis- 
chief, was  opened  to  his  sneering  spirit  by  his  preten- 
sions to  prophetic  knowledge. 

All  this  was  a  sort  of  happiness  which  I  could  con- 
ceive of,  though  I  had  little  sympathy  with  it.  Per- 
haps, had  I  been  then  inclined  to  admit  it,  I  might  have 
found  that  the  roving  life  was  more  proper  to  him  than 
to  either  of  his  companions;  for  Satan,  to  whom  I  had 
compared  the  poor  man,  has  delighted,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Job,  in  "wandering  up  and  down  upon  the 
earth";  and  indeed  a  crafty  disposition  which  operates 
not  in  deep-laid  plans,  but  in  disconnected  tricks,  could 
not  have  an  adequate  scope,  unless  naturally  impelled 
to  a  continual  change  of  scene  and  society.  My  reflec- 
tions were  here  interrupted. 

''Another  visitor!"  exclaimed  the  old  showman. 

The  door  of  the  wagon  had  been  closed  against  the 
tempest,  which  was  roaring  and  blustering  with  prodi- 
gious fury  and  commotion,  and  beating  violently  against 
our  shelter,  as  if  it  claimed  all  those  homeless  people  for 
its  lawful  prey,  while  we,  caring  little  for  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  elements,  sat  comfortably  talking.  There 
was  now  an  attempt  to  open  the  door,  succeeded  by  a 
voice  uttering  some  strange,  unintelligible  gibberish, 
which  my  companions  mistook  for  Greek,  and  I  suspected 
to  be  thieves'  Latin.  However,  the  showman  stepped 
forward,  and  gave  admittance  to  a  figure  w^hich  made  me 
imagine,  either  that  our  wagon  had  rolled  back  two 
hundred  years  into  past  ages,  or  that  the  forest  and  its 
old  inhabitants  had  sprung  up  around  us  by  enchant- 
ment. 

It  was  a  red  Indian,  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 
His  dress  was  a  sort  of  cap,   adorned  with   a  single 
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feather  of  some  wild  bird,  and  a  frock  of  blue  cotton 
girded  tight  about  him;  on  his  breast,  like  orders  of 
knighthood,  hung  a  crescent  and  a  circle,  and  other 
ornaments  of  silver;  while  a  small  crucifix  betokened 
that  our  Father  the  Pope  had  interposed  between  the 
Indian  and  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  he  had  worshiped 
in  his  simplicity.  This  son  of  the  wilderness  and 
pilgrim  of  the  storm  took  his  place  silently  in  the  midst 
of  us.  When  the  first  surprise  was  over,  I  rightly  con- 
jectured him  to  be  one  of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  parties 
of  which  I  had  often  seen,  in  their  summer  excursions 
down  our  Eastern  rivers.  There  they  paddle  their  birch 
canoes  among  the  coasting  schooners,  and  build  their 
wigwams  beside  some  roaring  mill-dam,  and  drive  a  little 
trade  in  basket  work  where  their  fathers  hunted  deer. 
Our  new  visitor  was  probably  wandering  through  the 
country  towards  Boston,  subsisting  on  the  careless 
charity  of  the  people,  while  he  turned  his  archery  to 
profitable  account  by  shooting  at  cents,  which  were  to 
be  the  prize  of  his  successful  aim. 

The  Indian  had  not  long  been  seated  ere  our  merry 
damsel  sought  to  draw  him  into  conversation.  She, 
indeed,  seemed  all  made  up  of  sunshine  in  the  month  of 
May;  for  there  was  nothing  so  dark  and  dismal  that 
her  pleasant  mind  could  not  cast  a  glow  over  it;  and  the 
wild  man,  like  a  fir-tree  in  his  native  forest,  soon  began 
to  brighten  into  a  sort  of  somber  cheerfulness.  At  length, 
she  inquired  whether  his  journey  had  any  particular  end 
or  purpose, 

"I  go  shoot  at  the  camp-meeting  at  Stamford,"  replied 
the  Indian. 

''And  here  are  five  more,"  said  the  girl,  ''all  aiming 
at  the  camp-meeting  too.  You  shall  be  one  of  us,  for 
we  travel  with  light  hearts;  and  as  for  me,  I  sing  merry 
songs,   and   tell   merry   tales,   and   am   full   of   merry 
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thoughts,  and  I  dance  merrily  along  the  road,  so  that 
there  is  never  any  sadness  among  them  that  keep  me 
company.  But,  oh,  you  would  find  it  very  dull  indeed 
to  go  all  the  way  to  Stamford  alone!" 

]\Iy  ideas  of  the  aboriginal  character  led  me  to  fear 
that  the  Indian  would  prefer  his  own  soHtary  musings 
to  the  gay  society  thus  offered  him;  on  the  contrary, 
the  girl's  proposal  met  with  immediate  acceptance,  and 
seemed  to  animate  him  with  a  misty  expectation  of  en- 
joyment. I  now  gave  myself  up  to  a  course  of  thought 
which,  whether  it  flowed  naturally  from  this  combina- 
tion of  events,  or  was  drawn  forth  by  a  wajn^ard  fancy, 
caused  my  mind  to  thrill  as  if  I  were  listening  to  deep 
music,  I  saw  mankind,  in  this  weary  old  age  of  the 
world,  either  enduring  a  sluggish  existence  amid  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  cities,  or,  if  they  breathed  a  purer 
air,  still  lying  down  at  night  with  no  hope  but  to  wear 
out  to-morrow,  and  all  the  to-morrows  which  make  up 
life,  among  the  same  dull  scenes  and  in  the  same 
wretched  toil  that  had  darkened  the  sunshine  of  to-day. 
But  there  were  some,  full  of  the  primeval  instinct,  who 
preserved  the  freshness  of  youth  to  their  latest  years  by 
the  continual  excitement  of  new  objects,  new  pursuits, 
and  new  associates;  and  cared  little,  though  their  birth- 
place might  have  been  here  in  New  England,  if  the  grave 
should  close  over  them  in  Central  Asia.  Fate  was  sum- 
moning a  parliament  of  these  free  spirits ;  unconscious  of 
the  impulse  which  directed  them  to  a  common  center, 
they  had  come  hither  from  far  and  near,  and  last  of  all 
appeared  the  representative  of  those  mjghty  vagrants 
who  had  chased  the  deer  during  thousands  of  years,  and 
were  chasing  it  now  in  the  Spirit  Land.  Wandering 
down  through  the  waste  of  ages,  the  woods  had  vanished 
around  his  path;  his  arm  had  lost  somewhat  of  its 
strength,  his  foot  of  its  fleetness,  his  mien  of  its  wilcj 
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regality,  his  heart  and  mind  of  their  savage  virtue  and 
uncultured  force;  but  here,  untamable  to  the  routine 
of  artificial  hfe,  roving  now  along  the  dusty  road  as  of 
old  over  the  forest  leaves,  here  was  the  Indian  still. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  showman,  in  the  midst  of  my 
meditations,  "here  is  an  honest  company  of  us  —  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six  —  all  going  to  the  camp-meet- 
ing at  Stamford.  Now,  hoping  no  offense,  I  should  like 
to  know  where  this  young  gentleman  may  be  going?" 

I  started.  How  came  I  among  these  wanderers? 
The  free  mind,  that  preferred  its  own  folly  to  another's 
wisdom;  the  open  spirit,  that  found  companions  every- 
where; above  all,  the  restless  impulse,  that  had  so  often 
made  me  wretched  in  the  midst  of  enjoyments;  these 
were  my  claims  to  be  of  their  society. 

*'My  friends!"  cried  I,  stepping  into  the  center  of 
the  wagon,  "I  am  going  with  you  to  the  camp-meeting  at 
Stamford." 

"But  in  what  capacity?"  asked  the  old  showman, 
after  a  moment's  silence.  "All  of  us  here  can  get  our 
bread  in  some  creditable  way.  Every  honest  man  should 
have  his  livelihood.  You,  sir,  as  I  take  it,  are  a  mere 
strolling  gentleman." 

I  proceeded  to  inform  the  company  that,  when  Na- 
ture gave  me  a  propensity  to  their  w^ay  of  life,  she  had 
not  left  me  altogether  destitute  of  qualifications  for  it; 
though  I  could  not  deny  that  my  talent  was  less  re- 
spectable, and  might  be  less  profitable,  than  the  mean- 
est of  theirs.  My  design,  in  short,  was  to  imitate  the 
story-tellers  of  whom  Oriental  travelers  have  told  us, 
and  become  an  itinerant  novelist,  reciting  my  own  ex- 
temporaneous fictions  to  such  audiences  as  I  could  col- 
lect. 

"Either  this,"  said  I,  "is  my  vocation,  or  I  have  been 
born  in  vain." 
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The  fortune-teller,  with  a  sly  wink  to  the  company, 
proposed  to  take  me  as  an  apprentice  to  one  or  other 
of  his  professions,  either  of  which,  undoubtedly,  would 
have  given  full  scope  to  whatever  inventive  talent  I 
might  possess.  The  bibliopolist  spoke  a  few  words  in 
opposition  to  my  plan,  influenced  partly,  I  suspect,  by 
the  jealousy  of  authorship,  and  partly  by  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  viva  voce  practice  would  become  general 
among  novelists,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  the  book 
trade.  Dreading  a  rejection,  I  solicited  the  interest  of 
the  merry  damsel. 

"Mirth,"  cried  I,  most  aptly  appropriating  the  words 
of  L'.\llegro,  "to  thee  I  sue!  Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy 
crew!" 

"Let  us  indulge  the  poor  youth,"  said  ]\Iirth,  with  a 
kindness  which  made  me  love  her  dearly,  though  I  was 
no  such  coxcomb  as  to  misinterpret  her  motives.  "I 
have  espied  much  promise  in  him.  True,  a  shadow 
sometimes  flits  across  his  brow,  but  the  sunshine  is  sure 
to  follow  in  a  moment.  He  is  never  guilty  of  a  sad 
thought,  but  a  merry  one  is  twin  born  with  it.  We  will 
take  him  with  us;  and  you  shall  see  that  he  will  set  us 
all  a-laughing  before  we  reach  the  camp-meeting  at 
Stamford." 

Her  voice  silenced  the  scruples  of  the  rest,  and  gained 
me  admittance  into  the  league;  according  to  the  terms 
of  which,  without  a  community  of  goods  or  profits,  we 
were  to  lend  each  other  all  the  aid,  and  avert  all  the 
harm,  that  might  be  in  our  power.  This  aft'air  settled, 
a  marvelous  jollity  entered  into  the  whole  tribe  of  us, 
manifesting  itself  characteristically  in  each  individual. 
The  old  showman,  sitting  down  to  his  barrel  organ, 
stirred  up  the  souls  of  the  pygmy  people  with  one  of  the 
quickest  tunes  in  the  music  book;  tailors,  blacksmiths, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  seemed  to  share  in  the  spirit  of 
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the  occasion;  and  the  Merry  Andrew  played  his  part 
more  facetiously  than  ever,  nodding  and  winking  par- 
ticularly at  me.  The  young  foreigner  flourished  his 
fiddle  bow  with  a  master's  hand,  and  gave  an  inspiring 
echo  to  the  sho\sTnan's  melody.  The  bookish  man  and 
the  merry  damsel  started  up  simultaneously  to  dance; 
the  former  enacting  the  double  shuffle  in  a  style  which 
everybody  must  have  witnessed  ere  Election  week  was 
blotted  out  of  time;  while  the  girl,  setting  her  arms 
akimbo  with  both  hands  at  her  slim  waist,  displayed 
such  Hght  rapidity  of  foot,  and  harmony  of  varying  at- 
titude and  motion,  that  I  could  not  conceive  how  she 
ever  was  to  stop;  imagining,  at  the  moment,  that  Na- 
ture had  made  her,  as  the  old  showman  had  made  his 
puppets,  for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to  dance  jigs.  The 
Indian  bellowed  forth  a  succession  of  most  hideous  out- 
cries, somewhat  affrighting  us  till  we  interpreted  them  as 
the  war-song,  with  which,  in  imitation  of  his  ancestors, 
he  was  prefacing  the  assault  on  Stamford.  The  con- 
jurer, meanwhile,  sat  demurely  in  a  corner,  extracting 
a  sly  enjoyment  from  the  whole  scene,  and,  like  the 
facetious  Merry  Andrew,  directing  his  queer  glance 
particularly  at  me. 

As  for  myself,  with  great  exhilaration  of  fancy,  I 
began  to  arrange  and  color  the  incidents  of  a  tale, 
wherewith  I  proposed  to  amuse  an  audience  that  very 
evening;  for  I  saw  that  my  associates  were  a  little 
ashamed  of  me,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  ob- 
taining a  public  acknowledgment  of  my  abilities. 

''Come,  fellow-laborers,"  at  last  said  the  old  show- 
man, whom  we  had  elected  President;  "the  shower  is 
over,  and  we  must  be  doing  our  duty  by  these  poor 
souls  at  Stamford." 

"We'll  come  among  them  in  procession  with  music  and 
dancing,"  cried  the  merry  damsel. 
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Accordingly  —  for  it  must  be  understood  that  our 
pilgrimage  was  to  be  performed  on  foot  —  we  sallied 
joyously  out  of  the  wagon,  each  of  us,  even  the  old 
gentleman  in  his  white  top-boots,  giving  a  great  skip  as 
we  came  down  the  ladder.  Above  our  heads  there  was 
such  a  glory  of  sunshine  and  splendor  of  clouds,  and 
such  brightness  of  verdure  below,  that,  as  I  modestly 
remarked  at  the  time,  Nature  seemed  to  have  washed 
her  ,face,  and  put  on  the  best  of  her  jewelry  and  a  fresh 
green  gown,  in  honor  of  our  confederation.  Casting  our 
eyes  northward,  we  beheld  a  horseman  approaching 
leisurely,  and  splashing  through  the  little  puddles  on 
the  Stamford  road.  Onward  he  came,  sticking  up  in 
his  saddle  with  rigid  perpendicularity,  a  tall,  thin  figure 
in  rusty  black,  whom  the  sho^vman  and  the  conjurer 
shortly  recognized  to  be,  what  his  aspect  sufficiently 
indicated,  a  traveling  preacher  of  great  fame  among  the 
Methodists.  What  puzzled  us  was  the  fact  that  his  face 
appeared  turned  from,  instead  of  to,  the  camp-meeting 
at  Stamford.  However,  as  this  new  votary  of  the  wan- 
dering life  drew  near  the  little  green  space  where  the 
guide-post  and  our  wagon  were  situated,  my  six  fellow- 
vagabonds  and  myself  rushed  forward  and  surrounded 
him,  crying  out  with  united  voices,  — 

^'\Miat  news,  what  news  from  the  camp-meeting  at 
Stamford?" 

The  missionary  looked  down  in  surprise  at  as  singu- 
lar a  knot  of  people  as  could  have  been  selected  from 
all  his  heterogeneous  auditors.  Indeed,  considering  that 
we  might  all  be  classified  under  the  general  head  of 
Vagabond,  there  was  great  diversity  of  character  among 
the  grave  old  showman,  the  sly,  prophetic  beggar,  the 
fiddling  foreigner  and  his  merry  damsel,  the  smart 
bibliopolist,  the  somber  Indian,  and  myself,  the  itinerant 
novelist,  a  slender  youth  of  eighteen.     I  even  fancied 
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that  a  smile  was  endeavoring  to  disturb  the  iron  gravity 
of  the  preacher's  mouth. 

''Good  people,"  answered  he,  ''the  camp-meeting  is 
broke  up." 

So  saying,  the  Methodist  minister  switched  his  steed 
and  rode  westward.  Our  union  being  thus  nullified 
by  the  removal  of  its  object,  we  were  sundered  at  once 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The  fortune-teller  giving 
a  nod  to  all,  and  a  peculiar  wink  to  me,  departed  on  his 
northern  tour,  chuckling  within  himself  as  he  took  the 
Stamford  road.  The  old  showman  and  his  literary  co- 
adjutor were  already  taclding  their  horses  to  the  wagon, 
with  a  design  to  peregrinate  southwest  along  the  sea- 
coast.  The  foreigner  and  the  merry  damsel  took  their 
laughing  leave,  and  pursued  the  eastern  road,  which  I 
had  that  day  trodden;  as  they  passed  away,  the  young 
man  played  a  lively  strain  and  the  girl's  happy  spirit 
broke  into  a  dance:  and  thus,  dissolving,  as  it  were,  into 
sunbeams  and  gay  music,  that  pleasant  pair  departed 
from  my  view.  Finally,  with  a  pensive  shadow  thrown 
across  my  mind,  yet  envious  of  the  light  philosophy  of 
my  late  companions,  I  joined  myself  to  the  Penobscot 
Indian  and  set  forth  towards  the  distant  city. 


MR.  higginbotha:\i's  catastrophe 

A  YOUNG  fellow,  a  tobacco  peddler  by  trade,  was  on 
his  way  from  Morristown,  where  he  had  dealt  largely 
with  the  Deacon  of  the  Shaker  settlement,  to  the  village 
of  Parker's  Falls,  on  Salmon  River.  He  had  a  neat 
little  cart,  painted  green,  with  a  box  of  cigars  depicted 
on  each  side  panel,  and  an  Indian  chief,  holding  a  pipe 
and  a  golden  tobacco  stalk,  on  the  rear.  The  peddler 
drove  a  smart  little  mare,  and  was  a  young  man  of  ex- 
cellent character,  keen  at  a  bargain,  but  none  the  worse 
liked  by  the  Yankees;  who,  as  I  have  heard  them  say, 
would  rather  be  shaved  with  a  sharp  razor  than  a  dull 
one.  Especially  was  he  beloved  by  the  pretty  girls  along 
the  Connecticut,  whose  favor  he  used  to  court  by  pres- 
ents of  the  best  smoking  tobacco  in  his  stock;  knowing 
well  that  the  country  lasses  of  Xew  England  are  gen- 
erally great  performers  on  pipes.  Moreover,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  my  story,  the  peddler  was  inquisi- 
tive, and  something  of  a  tattler,  always  itching  to  hear 
the  news  and  anxious  to  tell  it  again. 

After  an  early  breakfast  at  Morristown,  the  tobacco 
peddler,  whose  name  was  Dominicus  Pike,  had  traveled 
seven  miles  through  a  solitary  piece  of  woods,  without 
speaking  a  word  to  anybody  but  himself  and  his  little 
gray  mare.  It  being  nearly  seven  o'clock,  he  was  as 
eager  to  hold  a  morning  gossip  as  a  city  shopkeeper  to 
read  the  morning  paper.  An  opportunity  seemed  at 
hand  when,  after  lighting  a  cigar  with  a  sun-glass,  he 
looked  up,  and  perceived  a  man  coming  over  the  brow  of 
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the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  peddler  had  stopped  his 
green  cart.  Dominicus  watched  him  as  he  descended, 
and  noticed  that  he  carried  a  bundle  over  his  shoulder 
on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  traveled  with  a  weary,  yet 
determined  pace.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  started 
in  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  but  had  footed  it  all 
night,  and  meant  to  do  the  same  all  day. 

"Good  morning,  mister,"  said  Dominicus,  when  within 
speaking  distance.  "You  go  a  pretty  good  jog.  What's 
the  latest  news  at  Parker's  Falls?" 

The  man  pulled  the  broad  brim  of  a  gray  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  answered,  rather  suddenly,  that  he  did  not 
come  from  Parker's  Falls,  which,  as  being  the  limit  of 
his  own  day's  journe}^,  the  peddler  had  naturally  men- 
tioned in  his  inquiry. 

"Well  then,"  rejoined  Dominicus  Pike,  "let's  have 
the  latest  news  where  you  did  come  from.  I'm  not 
particular  about  Parker's  Falls.    Any  place  will  answer." 

Being  thus  importuned,  the  traveler  —  who  was  as 
ill  looking  a  fellow  as  one  would  desire  to  meet  in  a 
soHtary  piece  of  woods  —  appeared  to  hesitate  a  Httle, 
as  if  he  was  either  searching  his  memory  for  news,  or 
weighing  the  expediency  of  telling  it.  At  last,  mounting 
on  the  step  of  the  cart,  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
Dominicus,  though  he  might  have  shouted  aloud  and  no 
other  mortal  would  have  heard  him. 

"I  do  remember  one  little  trifle  of  news,"  said  he. 
"Old  iMr.  Higginbotham,  of  Kimballton,  was  murdered 
in  his  orchard,  at  eight  o'clock  last  night,  by  an  Irish- 
man and  a  nigger.  They  strung  him  up  to  the  branch 
of  a  St.  ^lichael's  pear-tree,  where  nobody  would  find 
him  till  the  morning." 

As  soon  as  this  horrible  intelligence  was  communicated^ 
the  stranger  betook  himself  to  his  journey  again,  with 
more  SDeed  than  ever,  not  even  turning  his  head  when 
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Dominicus  invited  him  to  smoke  a  Spanish  cigar  and  re- 
late all  the  particulars.  The  peddler  whistled  to  his  mare 
and  went  up  the  hill,  pondering  on  the  doleful  fate  of 
Mr.  Higginbotham  whom  he  had  known  in  the  way  of 
trade,  having  sold  him  many  a  bunch  of  long  nines,  and 
a  great  deal  of  pigtail,  lady's  twist,  and  fig  tobacco.  He 
was  rather  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
news  had  spread.  Kimballton  was  nearly  sixty  miles 
distant  in  a  straight  line;  the  murder  had  been  perpe- 
trated only  at  eight  o'clock  the  preceding  night;  yet 
Dominicus  had  heard  of  it  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
when,  in  all  probability,  poor  ^Mr.  Higginbotham's  own 
family  had  but  just  discovered  his  corpse,  hanging  on 
the  St.  Michael's  pear-tree.  The  stranger  on  foot  must 
have  worn  seven-league  boots  to  travel  at  such  a  rate. 

"Ill  news  flies  fast,  they  say,"  thought  Dominicus 
Pike;  "but  this  beats  railroads.  The  fellow  ought  to 
be  hired  to  go  express  with  the  President's  ^Message." 

The  difficulty  was  solved  by  supposing  that  the  nar- 
rator had  made  a  mistake  of  one  day  in  the  date  of  the 
occurrence;  so  that  our  friend  did  not  hesitate  to  intro- 
duce the  story  at  every  tavern  and  country  store  along 
the  road,  expending  a  whole  bunch  of  Spanish  ^\Tappers 
among  at  least  twenty  horrified  audiences.  He  found 
himself  invariably  the  first  bearer  of  the  intelligence, 
and  was  so  pestered  with  questions  that  he  could  not 
avoid  filling  up  the  outline,  till  it  became  quite  a  re- 
spectable narrative.  He  met  with  one  piece  of  cor- 
roborative evidence.  Mr.  Higginbotham  was  a  trader; 
and  a  former  clerk  of  his,  to  whom  Dominicus  related 
the  facts,  testified  that  the  old  gentleman  was  accus- 
tomed to  return  home  through  the  orchard  about  night- 
fall, with  the  money  and  valuable  papers  of  the  store 
in  his  pocket.  The  clerk  manifested  but  little  grief  at 
Mr.  Higginbotham's  catastrophe,  hinting,  what  the  pad- 
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dler  had  discovered  in  his  own  dealings  with  him,  that  he 
was  a  crusty  old  fellow,  as  close  as  a  vice.  His  property 
would  descend  to  a  pretty  niece  who  was  now  keeping 
school  in  Kimballton. 

What  with  telling  the  news  for  the  public  good,  and 
driving  bargains  for  his  own,  Dominicus  was  so  much 
delayed  on  the  road  that  he  chose  to  put  up  at  a  tavern, 
about  five  miles  short  of  Parker's  Falls.  After  supper, 
lighting  one  of  his  prime  cigars,  he  seated  himself  in  the 
bar-room,  and  went  through  the  story  of  the  murder, 
which  had  grown  so  fast  that  it  took  him  half  an  hour 
to  tell.  There  were  as  many  as  twenty  people  in  the 
room,  nineteen  of  whom  received  it  all  for  gospel.  But 
the  twentieth  was  an  elderly  farmer,  who  had  arrived  on 
horseback  a  short  time  before,  and  was  now  seated  in  a 
corner  smoking  his  pipe.  When  the  story  was  concluded, 
he  rose  up  very  deliberately,  brought  his  chair  right  in 
front  of  Dominicus,  and  stared  him  full  in  the  face, 
puffing  out  the  vilest  tobacco  smoke  the  peddler  had  ever 
smelt. 

"Will  you  make  affidavit,"  demanded  he,  in  the  tone 
of  a  country  justice  taking  an  examination,  "that  old 
Squire  Higginbotham  of  Kimballton  was  murdered  in 
his  orchard  the  night  before  last,  and  found  hanging 
on  his  great  pear-tree  yesterday  morning?" 

"I  tell  the  story  as  I  heard  it,  mister,"  answered 
Dominicus,  dropping  his  half-burnt  cigar;  "I  don't  say 
that  I  saw  the  thing  done.  So  I  can't  take  my  oath 
that  he  was  murdered  exactly  in  that  way." 

"But  I  can  take  mine,"  said  the  farmer,  "that  if 
Squire  Higginbotham  was  murdered  night  before  last, 
I  drank  a  glass  of  bitters  with  his  ghost  this  morning. 
Being  a  neighbor  of  mine,  he  called  me  into  his  store, 
as  I  was  riding  by,  and  treated  me,  and  then  asked  me 
to  do  a  little  business  for  him  on  the  road.    He  didn't 
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seem  to  know  any  more  about  his  own  murder  than  I 
did." 

''Why,  then,  it  can't  be  a  fact!"  exclaimed  Dominicus 
Pike. 

''I  guess  he'd  have  mentioned,  if  it  was,"  said  the  old 
farmer;  and  he  removed  his  chair  back  to  the  corner, 
leaving  Dominicus  quite  down  in  the  mouth. 

Here  was  a  sad  resurrection  of  old  Mr.  Higginbotham! 
The  peddler  had  no  heart  to  mingle  in  the  conversation 
any  more,  but  comforted  himself  with  a  glass  of  gin  and 
water,  and  went  to  bed  where,  all  night  long,  he  dreamed 
of  hanging  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear-tree.  To  avoid  the 
old  farmer  (whom  he  so  detested  that  his  suspension 
would  have  pleased  him  better  than  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham's),  Dominicus  rose  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
put  the  little  mare  into  the  green  cart,  and  trotted  swiftly 
away  towards  Parker's  Falls.  The  fresh  breeze,  the  dewy 
road,  and  the  pleasant  summer  dawn,  revived  his  spirits, 
and  might  have  encouraged  him  to  repeat  the  old  story 
had  there  been  anybody  awake  to  hear  it.  But  he  met 
neither  ox  team,  light  wagon  chaise,  horseman,  nor  foot 
traveler,  till,  just  as  he  crossed  Salmon  River,  a  man 
came  trudging  down  to  the  bridge  with  a  bundle  over 
his  shoulder,  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 

"Good  morning,  mister,"  said  the  peddler,  reining  in 
his  mare.  'If  you  come  from  Kimballton  or  that 
neighborhood,  may  be  you  can  tell  me  the  real  fact 
about  this  affair  of  old  Mr.  Higginbotham.  Was  the 
old  fellow  actually  murdered  two  or  three  nights  ago,  by 
an  Irishman  and  a  nigger?" 

Dominicus  had  spoken  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  ob- 
serve, at  first,  that  the  stranger  himself  had  a  deep  tinge 
of  negro  blood.  On  hearing  this  sudden  question,  the 
Ethiopian  appeared  to  change  his  skin,  its  yellow  hue 
becoming  a  ghastly  white,  while,  shaking  and  stammer- 
ing, he  thus  replied: — 
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"No!  no!  There  was  no  colored  man!  It  was  an 
Irishman  that  hanged  him  last  night,  at  eight  o'clock.  I 
came  away  at  seven!  His  folks  can't  have  looked  for 
him  in  the  orchard  yet." 

Scarcely  had  the  yellow  man  spoken,  when  he  inter- 
rupted himself,  and  though  he  seemed  weary  enough 
before,  continued  his  journey  at  a  pace  which  would 
have  kept  the  peddler's  mare  on  a  smart  trot.  Dominicus 
started  after  him  in  great  perplexity.  If  the  murder  had 
not  been  committed  till  Tuesday  night,  who  was  the 
prophet  that  had  foretold  it,  in  all  its  circumstances,  on 
Tuesday  morning?  If  I\Ir.  Higginbotham's  corpse  were 
not  yet  discovered  by  his  own  family,  how  came  the 
mulatto,  at  above  thirty  miles'  distance,  to  know  that  he 
was  hanging  in  the  orchard,  especially  as  he  had  left 
Kimballton  before  the  unfortunate  man  was  hanged  at 
all?  These  ambiguous  circumstances,  with  the  stranger's 
surprise  and  terror,  made  Dominicus  think  of  raising  a 
hue  and  cry  after  him,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder; 
since  a  murder,  it  seemed,  had  really  been  perpetrated. 

''But  let  the  poor  devil  go,"  thought  the  peddler.  "I 
don't  want  his  black  blood  on  my  head;  and  hanging 
the  nigger  wouldn't  unhang  Mr.  Higginbotham.  Un- 
hang the  old  gentleman!  It's  a  sin,  I  know;  but  I 
should  hate  to  have  him  come  to  life  a  second  time,  and 
give  me  the  lie!" 

With  these  meditations,  Dominicus  Pike  drove  into 
the  street  of  Parker's  Falls,  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  as  thriving  a  village  as  three  cotton  factories  and  a 
slitting  mill  can  make  it.  The  machinery  was  not  in 
motion,  and  but  a  few  of  the  shop  doors  unbarred,  when 
he  alighted  in  the  stable  yard  of  the  tavern,  and  made 
it  his  first  business  to  order  the  mare  four  quarts  of  oats. 
His  second  duty,  of  course,  was  to  impart  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham's catastrophe  to  the  hostler.    He  deemed  it  ad- 
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visable,  however,  not  to  be  too  positive  as  to  the  date 
of  the  direful  fact,  and  also  to  be  uncertain  whether  it 
were  perpetrated  by  an  Irishman  and  a  mulatto,  or  by 
the  son  of  Erin  alone.  Neither  did  he  profess  to  relate 
it  on  his  own  authority,  or  that  of  any  one  person;  but 
mentioned  it  as  a  report  generally  diffused. 

The  story  ran  through  the  town  like  fire  among 
girdled  trees,  and  became  so  much  the  universal  talk 
that  nobody  could  tell  whence  it  had  originated.  Mr. 
Higginbotham  was  as  well  known  at  Parker's  Falls  as 
any  citizen  of  the  place,  being  part  owner  of  the  slitting 
mill,  and  a  considerable  stockholder  in  the  cotton  fac- 
tories. The  inhabitants  felt  their  own  prosperity  in- 
terested in  his  fate.  Such  was  the  excitement,  that  the 
Parker's  Falls  Gazette  anticipated  its  regular  day  of 
publication,  and  came  out  with  half  a  form  of  blank 
paper  and  a  column  of  double  pica  emphasized  with 
capitals,  and  headed  HORRID  MURDER  OF  MR. 
HIGGINBOTHAM!  Among  other  dreadful  details, 
the  printed  account  described  the  mark  of  the  cord  round 
the  dead  man's  neck,  and  stated  the  number  of  thousand 
dollars  of  which  he  had  been  robbed;  there  was  much 
pathos  also  about  the  affliction  of  his  niece,  w^ho  had  gone 
from  one  fainting  fit  to  another,  ever  since  her  uncle  was 
found  hanging  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear-tree  with  his 
pockets  inside  out.  The  village  poet  likewise  com- 
memorated the  young  lady's  grief  in  seventeen  stanzas  of 
a  ballad.  The  selectmen  held  a  meeting,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Hi<];ginbotham's  claims  on  the  town, 
determined  to  issue  handbills,  offering  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  apprehension  of  his  murderers, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  property. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  population  of  Parker^s  Falls, 
consisting  of  shopkeepers,  mistresses  of  boarding-houses, 
factory  girls,  millmen,  and  school  boys,  rushed  into  the 
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street  and  kept  up  such  a  terrible  loquacity  as  more  than 
compensated  for  the  silence  of  the  cotton  machines, 
which  refrained  from  their  usual  din  out  of  respect  to  the 
deceased.  Had  Mr.  Higginbotham  cared  about  post- 
humous renown,  his  untimely  ghost  would  have  ex- 
ulted in  this  tumult.  Our  friend  Dominicus,  in  his 
vanity  of  heart,  forgot  his  intended  precautions,  and 
mounting  on  the  town  pump,  announced  himself  as  the 
bearer  of  the  authentic  intelligence  which  had  caused  so 
wonderful  a  sensation.  He  immediately  became  the 
great  man  of  the  moment,  and  had  just  begun  a  new 
edition  of  the  narrative,  with  a  voice  like  a  field  preacher, 
when  the  mail  stage  drove  into  the  village  street.  It 
had  traveled  all  night,  and  must  have  shifted  horses  at 
Kimballton,  at  three  in  the  morning. 

''Now  we  shall  hear  all  the  particulars,"  shouted  the 
crowd. 

The  coach  rumbled  up  to  the  piazza  of  the  tavern, 
followed  by  a  thousand  people;  for  if  any  man  had 
been  minding  his  own  business  till  then,  he  now  left 
it  at  sixes  and  sevens,  to  hear  the  news.  The  peddler, 
foremost  in  the  race,  discovered  two  passengers,  both 
of  whom  had  been  startled  from  a  comfortable  nap  to 
find  themselves  in  the  center  of  a  mob.  Every  man 
assailing  them  with  separate  questions,  all  propounded 
at  once,  the  couple  were  struck  speechless,  though  one 
was  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  young  lady. 

"Mr.  Higginbotham!  ^Ir.  Higginbotham!  Tell  us 
the  particulars  about  old  Mr.  Higginbotham!"  bawled 
the  mob.  "What  is  the  coroner's  verdict?  Are  the 
murderers  apprehended?  Is  Mr.  Higginbotham's  niece 
come  out  of  her  fainting  fits?  Mr.  Higginbotham!  Mr. 
Higginbotham! !" 

The  coachman  said  not  a  word,  except  to  swear  aw- 
fully at  the  hostler  for  not  bringing  him  a  fresh  team 
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of  horses.  The  lawyer  inside  had  generally  his  wits 
about  him  even  when  asleep;  the  first  thing  he  did, 
after  learning  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  was  to  pro- 
duce a  large,  red  pocket-book.  Meantime  Dominicus 
Pike,  being  an  extremely  polite  young  man,  and  also 
suspecting  that  a  female  tongue  would  tell  the  story 
as  glibly  as  a  lawyer's,  had  handed  the  lady  out  of  the 
coach.  She  was  a  fine,  smart  girl,  now  wide  awake 
and  bright  as  a  button,  and  had  such  a  sweet  pretty 
mouth,  that  Dominicus  would  almost  as  lief  have  heard 
a  love  tale  from  it  as  a  tale  of  murder. 

"Gentlemen,  and  ladies,"  said  the  lawyer  to  the  shop- 
keepers, the  millmen,  and  the  factory  girls,  "I  can 
assure  you  that  some  unaccountable  mistake,  or,  more 
probably,  a  willful  falsehood,  maliciously  contrived  to 
injure  Mr.  Higginbotham's  credit,  has  excited  this  sin- 
gular uproar.  We  passed  through  Kimballton  at  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  most  certainly  should  have 
been  informed  of  the  murder  had  any  been  perpetrated. 
But  I  have  proof  nearly  as  strong  as  Mr.  Higginbotham's 
own  oral  testimony,  in  the  negative.  Here  is  a  note 
relating  to  a  suit  of  his  in  the  Connecticut  courts,  which 
was  delivered  me  from  that  gentleman  himself.  I  find 
it  dated  at  ten  o'clock  last  evening." 

So  saying,  the  lawyer  exhibited  the  date  and  signa- 
ture of  the  note,  which  irrefragably  proved,  either  that 
this  perverse  Mr.  Higginbotham  was  alive  when  he 
wrote  it,  or  —  as  some  deemed  the  more  probable  case, 
of  two  doubtful  ones  —  that  he  was  so  absorbed  in 
worldly  business  as  to  continue  to  transact  it  even  after 
his  death.  But  unexpected  evidence  was  forthcoming. 
The  young  lady,  after  listening  to  the  peddler's  explana- 
tion, merely  seized  a  moment  to  smooth  her  gown  and 
put  her  curls  in  order,  and  then  appeared  at  the  tavern 
door,  making  a  modest  signal  to  be  heard. 
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''Good  people,"  said  she,  "I  am  Mr.  Higginbotham's 
niece." 

A  wondering  murmur  passed  through  the  crowd  on 
beholding  her  so  rosy  and  bright;  that  same  unhappy 
niece,  whom  they  had  supposed,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Parker's  Falls  Gazette,  to  be  lying  at  death's  door  in 
a  fainting  fit.  But  some  shrewd  fellows  had  doubted, 
all  along,  whether  a  young  lady  would  be  quite  so  des- 
perate at  the  hanging  of  a  rich  old  uncle. 

''You  see,"  continued  Miss  Higginbotham,  with  a 
smile,  "that  this  strange  story  is  quite  unfounded  as  to 
myself;  and  I  believe  I  may  affirm  it  to  be  equally  so 
in  regard  to  my  dear  uncle  Higginbotham.  He  has  the 
kindness  to  give  me  a  home  in  his  house,  though  I  con- 
tribute to  my  support  by  teaching  a  school.  I  left  Kim- 
ballton  this  morning  to  spend  the  vacation  of  commence- 
ment week  with  a  friend,  about  five  miles  from  Parker's 
Falls.  My  generous  uncle,  when  he  heard  me  on  the 
stairs,  called  me  to  his  bedside,  and  gave  me  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  pay  my  stage  fare,  and  another  dollar 
for  my  extra  expenses.  He  then  laid  his  pocket-book 
under  his  pillow,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  advised  me 
to  take  some  biscuit  in  my  bag,  instead  of  breakfasting 
on  the  road.  I  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  I  left  my 
beloved  relative  alive,  and  trust  that  I  shall  find  him  so 
on  my  return." 

The  young  lady  courtesied  at  the  close  of  her  speech, 
which  was  so  sensible  and  well  worded,  and  delivered 
with  such  grace,  and  propriety,  that  everybody  thought 
her  fit  to  be  preceptress  of  the  best  academy  in  the 
State.  But  a  stranger  would  have  supposed  that  Mr. 
Flipjginbotham  was  an  object  of  abhorrence  at  Parker's 
Falls,  and  that  a  thanksgiving  had  been  proclaimed  for 
his  murder;  so  excessive  was  the  wrath  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  learning  their  mistake.    The  millmen  resolved 
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to  bestow  public  honors  on  Dominicus  Pike,  only  hesi- 
tating whether  to  tar  and  feather  him,  ride  him  on  a 
rail,  or  refresh  him  with  an  ablution  at  the  town  pump, 
on  the  top  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the  bearer 
of  the  news.  The  selectmen,  by  advice  of  the  lawyer, 
spoke  of  prosecuting  him  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  circu- 
lating unfounded  reports,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  the  Commonwealth.  Nothing  saved  Dominicus, 
either  from  mob  law  or  a  court  of  justice,  but  an  elo- 
quent appeal  made  by  the  young  lady  in  his  behalf. 
Addressing  a  few  words  of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  his 
benefactress,  he  mounted  the  green  cart  and  rode  out  of 
town,  under  a  discharge  of  artillery  from  the  school- 
boys, who  found  plenty  of  ammunition  in  the  neighbor- 
ing clay-pits  and  mud  holes.  As  he  turned  his  head  to 
exchange  a  farewell  glance  with  Mr.  Higginbotham's 
niece,  a  ball,  of  the  consistence  of  hasty  pudding,  hit 
him  slap  in  the  mouth,  giving  him  a  most  grim  aspect. 
His  whole  person  was  so  bespattered  with  the  like  filthy 
missiles,  that  he  had  almost  a  mind  to  ride  back,  and 
supplicate  for  the  threatened  ablution  at  the  town  pump ; 
for,  though  not  meant  in  kindness,  it  would  now  have 
been  a  deed  of  charity. 

However,  the  sun  shone  bright  on  poor  Dominicus, 
and  the  mud,  an  emblem  of  all  stains  of  undeserved 
opprobrium,  was  easily  brushed  off  when  dry.  Being 
a  funny  rogue,  his  heart  soon  cheered  up;  nor  could  he 
refrain  from  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  uproar  which  his 
story  had  excited.  The  handbills  of  the  selectmen  would 
cause  the  commitment  of  all  the  vagabonds  in  the  State; 
the  paragraph  in  the  Parker's  Falls  Gazette  would  be 
reprinted  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  perhaps  form  an 
item  in  the  London  newspapers ;  and  many  a  miser  would 
tremble  for  his  money  bags  and  life,  on  learning  the 
catastrophe  of  Mr.  Higginbotham.     The  peddler  medi- 
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tated  with  much  fervor  on  the  charms  of  the  young 
schoolmistress,  and  swore  that  Daniel  Webster  never 
spoke  nor  looked  so  like  an  angel  as  Miss  Higginbotham, 
while  defending  him  from  the  wrathful  populace  at 
Parker's  Falls. 

Dominicus  was  now  on  the  Kimball  ton  turnpike,  hav- 
ing all  along  determined  to  visit  that  place,  though 
business  had  drawn  him  out  of  the  most  direct  road 
from  Morristown.  As  he  approached  the  scene  of  the 
supposed  murder,  he  continued  to  revolve  the  circum- 
stances in  his  mind,  and  was  astonished  at  the  aspect 
which  the  whole  case  assumed.  Had  nothing  occurred 
to  corroborate  the  story  of  the  first  traveler,  it  might 
now  have  been  considered  as  a  hoax;  but  the  yellow 
man  was  evidently  acquainted  either  with  the  report  or 
the  fact;  and  there  was  a  mystery  in  his  dismayed  and 
guilty  look  on  being  abruptly  questioned.  When,  to 
this  singular  combination  of  incidents,  it  was  added  that 
the  rumor  tallied  exactly  with  Mr.  Higginbotham's  char- 
acter and  habits  of  life;  and  that  he  had  an  orchard,  and 
a  St.  Michael's  pear-tree,  near  which  he  always  passed  at 
nightfall:  the  circumstantial  evidence  appeared  so  strong 
that  Dominicus  doubted  whether  the  autograph  pro- 
duced by  the  lawyer,  or  even  the  niece's  direct  testimony, 
ought  to  be  equivalent.  Making  cautious  inquiries  along 
the  road,  the  peddler  further  learned  that  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham had  in  his  service  an  Irishman  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, whom  he  had  hired  without  a  recommendation, 
on  the  score  of  economy. 

"May  I  be  hanged  myself,"  exclaimed  Dominicus 
Pike  aioud,  on  reaching  the  top  of  a  lonely  hill,  "if 
I'll  believe  old  Higginbotham  is  unhanged  till  I  see  him 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  hear  it  from  his  own  mouth! 
And  as  he's  a  real  shaver,  I'll  have  the  minister  or  some 
other  responsible  man  for  an  indorser." 
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It  was  growing  dusk  when  he  reached  the  toll-house 
on  Kimballton  turnpike,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  this  name.  His  little  mare  was  fast  bring- 
ing him  up  with  a  man  on  horseback,  who  trotted  through 
the  gate  a  few  rods  in  advance  of  him,  nodded  to  the 
toll-gatherer,  and  kept  on  towards  the  village.  Do- 
minicus  was  acquainted  with  the  tollman,  and,  while 
making  change,  the  usual  remarks  on  the  weather  passed 
between  them. 

^'I  suppose,'*  said  the  peddler,  throwing  back  his 
whiplash,  to  bring  it  down  like  a  feather  on  the  mare's 
flank,  '^you  have  not  seen  anything  of  old  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbotham  within  a  day  or  two?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  toll-gatherer.  "He  passed  the 
gate  just  before  you  drove  up,  and  yonder  he  rides  now, 
if  you  can  see  him  through  the  dusk.  He's  been  to 
Woodfield  this  afternoon,  attending  a  sheriff's  sale  there. 
The  old  man  generally  shakes  hands  and  has  a  little  chat 
with  me;  but  to-night,  he  nodded,  —  as  if  to  say, 
'Charge  my  toll,'  and  jogged  on;  for  wherever  he  goes, 
he  must  always  be  at  home  by  eight  o'clock." 

"So  they  tell  me,"  said  Dominicus. 

"I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  yellow  and  thin  as  the 
squire  does,"  continued  the  toll-gatherer.  "Says  I  to 
myself,  to-night,  he's  more  like  a  ghost  or  an  old  mummy 
than  good  flesh  and  blood." 

The  peddler  strained  his  eyes  through  the  twilight, 
and  could  just  discern  the  horseman  now  far  ahead  on 
the  village  road.  He  seemed  to  recognize  the  rear  of 
Mr.  Higginbotham ;  but  through  the  evening  shadows, 
and  amid  the  dust  from  the  horse's  feet,  the  figure  ap- 
peared dim  and  unsubstantial;  as  if  the  shape  of  the 
mysterious  old  man  were  faintly  molded  of  darkness 
and  gray  light.     Dominicus  shivered. 

"Mr.  Higginbotham  has  come  back  from  the  other 
world,  by  way  of  the  Kimballton  turnpike,"  thought  he. 
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He  shook  the  reins  and  rode  forward,  keeping  about 
the  same  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  gray  old  shadow, 
till  the  latter  was  concealed  by  a  bend  of  the  road. 
On  reaching  this  point,  the  peddler  no  longer  saw  the 
man  on  horseback,  but  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
village  street,  not  far  from  a  number  of  stores  and  two 
taverns,  clustered  round  the  meeting-house  steeple.  On 
his  left  were  a  stone  wall  and  a  gate,  the  boundary  of  a 
wood-lot,  beyond  which  lay  an  orchard,  farther  still,  a 
mowing  field,  and  last  of  all,  a  house.  These  were  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Higginbotham,  whose  dwelling  stood 
beside  the  old  highway,  but  had  been  left  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  Kimballton  turnpike.  Dominicus  knew 
the  place;  and  the  little  mare  stopped  short  by  instinct; 
for  he  was  not  conscious  of  tightening  the  reins. 

"For  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  get  by  this  gate!"  said 
he,  trembling.  "I  never  shall  be  my  own  man  again,  till 
I  see  whether  Mr.  Higginbotham  is  hanging  on  the 
St.  Michael's  pear-tree!" 

He  leaped  from  the  cart,  gave  the  rein  a  turn  round 
the  gate  post,  and  ran  along  the  green  path  of  the 
wood-lot  as  if  Old  Nick  were  chasing  behind.  Just  then 
the  village  clock  tolled  eight,  and  as  each  deep  stroke 
fell,  Dominicus  gave  a  fresh  bound  and  flew  faster  than 
before,  till  dim  in  the  solitary  centre  of  the  orchard,  he 
saw  the  fated  pear-tree.  One  great  branch  stretched 
from  the  old  contorted  trunk  across  the  path,  and  threw 
the  darkest  shadow  on  that  one  spot.  But  something 
seemed  to  struggle  beneath  tjie  branch! 

The  peddler  had  never  pretended  to  more  courage  than 
befits  a  man  of  peaceable  occupation,  nor  could  he  ac- 
count for  his  valor  on  this  awful  emergency.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  he  rushed  forward,  prostrated  a  sturdy 
Irishman  with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip,  and  found  —  not 
indeed  hanging  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear-tree,  but  trem- 
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bling  beneath  it,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck  —  the  old, 
identical  Mr.  Higginbotham ! 

"Mr.  Higginbotham,"  said  Dominicus  tremulously, 
''you're  an  honest  man,  and  I'll  take  your  word  for  it. 
Have  you  been  hanged  or  not?" 

If  the  riddle  be  not  already  guessed,  a  few  words  will 
explain  the  simple  machinery  by  which  this  ''coming 
event"  was  made  to  '"'cast  its  shadow  before."  Three 
men- had  plotted  the  robbery  and  murder  of  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbotham; two  of  them,  successively,  lost  courage  and 
fled,  each  delaying  the  crime  one  night  by  their  disap- 
pearance; the  third  was  in  the  act  of  perpetration,  when 
a  champion,  blindly  obeying  the  call  of  fate,  like  the 
heroes  of  old  romance,  appeared  in  the  person  of  Do- 
minicus Pike. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  Mr.  Higginbotham  took 
the  peddler  into  high  favor,  sanctioned  his  addresses  to 
the  pretty  schoolmistress,  and  settled  his  whole  property 
on  their  children,  allowing  themselves  the  interest.  In 
due  time,  the  old  gentleman  capped  the  climax  of  his 
favors,  by  dying  a  Christian  death,  in  bed,  since  which 
melancholy  event  Dominicus  Pike  has  removed  from 
Kimballton,  and  established  a  large  tobacco  manufac- 
tory in  my  native  village. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  MAYPOLE  OF 
MERRY  MOUNT 

In  a  strict  sense  the  passages  which  follow  can  hardly 
be  called  the  "sources"  of  the  story,  for  Hawthorne  could 
not  have  read  Bradford's  account,  since  it  had  not  yet 
been  published,  and  he  may  not  have  read  Morton's, 
which  was  very  rare.  As  Bradford  and  Morton,  however, 
are  the  original  authorities  for  the  episode,  and  as  the 
material  in  some  form  or  other  passed  to  Hawthorne 
from  them,  they  may  properly  be  selected  for  a  com- 
parison between  what  he  had  to  work  with  and  what  he 
made  of  it. 

Morton's  version: 

The  inhabitants  of  Pasonagessit  (having  translated  the  name 
of  their  inhabitation  from  that  ancient  savage  name  to  Ma-re 
Mount;  and  being  resolved  to  have  the  new  name  confirmed  for 
a  memorial  to  after  ages)  did  devise  amongst  themselves  to  have 
it  performed  in  a  solemn  manner  with  revels  and  merriment  after 
the  old  English  custom,  prepared  to  set  up  a  Maypole  upon  the 
festival  day  of  Philip  and  Jacob;  and  therefore  brewed  a  barrel 
of  excellent  beer,  and  provided  a  case  of  bottles  to  be  spent,  with 
other  good  cheer,  for  all  comers  of  that  day.  And  because  they 
would  have  it  in  a  complete  form,  they  had  prepared  a  song 
fitting  to  the  time  and  present  occasion.  And  upon  May-day 
they  brought  the  Maypole  to  the  place  appointed,  with  drums, 
guns,  pistols,  and  other  fitting  Instruments,  for  that  purpose;  and 
there  erected  it  with  the  help  of  savages,  that  came  thither  of 
purpose  to  see  the  manner  of  our  revels.  A  goodly  pine  tree  of 
eighty  foot  long,  was  reared  up,  with  a  pair  of  buck's  horns  nailed 
on,  somewhat  near  unto  the  top  of  it:  where  it  stood  as  a  fair 
sea-mark  for  directions  how  to  find  out  the  way  to  mine  Host 
of  Ma-re  Mount.  .  .  . 
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The  setting  up  of  this  Maypole  was  a  lamentable  spectacle  to 
the  precise  Separatists  that  lived  at  New  Plymouth.  They 
termed  it  an  idol;  yea,  they  called  it  the  Calf  of  Horeb:  and 
stood  at  defiance  with  the  place,  naming  it  Mount  Dagon; 
threatening  to  make  it  a  woful  mount,  and  not  a  merry 
mount.  .   .    . 

There  was  likewise  a  merry  song  made,  which  (to  make  their 
revels  more  fashionable)  was  sung  with  a  chorus,  every  man 
bearing  his  part;  which  they  performed  in  a  dance,  hand  in  hand 
about  the  Maypole,  whilst  one  of  the  company  sung,  and  filled 
out  the  good  liquor  like  Gammedes  and  Jupiter. 

THE  SONG. 
Drink  and  be  merry,  merry,  merry,  boys; 
Let  all  your  delight  be  in  Hymen's  joys; 
lo  to  Hymen  now  the  day  is  come, 
About  the  merry  May -pole  take  a  room. 
Make  green  garlons,  bring  bottles  out; 
And  fill  sweet  Nectar,  freely  about. 
Uncover  thy  head,  and  fear  no  harm, 
For  here's  good  liquor  to  keep  it  warm. 
Then  drink  and  be  merry,  etc. 
lo  to  Hymen,  etc. 

Nectar  is  a  thing  assign 'd 

By  the  Deity's  own  mind, 

To  cure  the  heart  opprest  with  grief, 

And  of  good  liquors  is  the  chief. 

Then  drink,  etc. 

lo  to  Hymen,  etc. 

Give  to  the  melancholy  man 
A  cup  or  two  of  't  now  and  then; 
This  physic  will  soon  revive  his  blood, 
And  make  him  be  of  a  merrier  mood. 

Then  drink,  etc. 

lo  to  Hymen,  etc. 

Give  to  the  nymph  that's  free  from  scorn,' 
No  Irish  stuff  nor  Scotch  overworn. 
Lasses  in  heavier  coats,  come  away; 
Ye  shall  be  welcome  to  us  night  and  day 

To  drink  and  be  merry,  etc. 

lo  to  Hymen,  etc. 

This  harmless  mirth  made  by  young  men  (that  lived  in  hope 
to  have  wives  brought  over  to  them,  that  would  save  them  a 
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labor  to  make  a  voyage  to  fetch  any  over)  was  much  distasted 
of  the  precise  Separatists  that  kept  much  ado,  about  the  tithe  of 
mint  and  cumin,  troubling  their  brains  more  than  reason  would 
require  about  things  that  are  indifferent:  and  from  that  time 
sought  occasion  against  my  honest  Host  of  Ma-re  Mount  to 
overthrow  his  undertakings,  and  to  destroy  his  plantation  quite 
and  clean.  —  New  English  Canaatt,  Book  III. 


Bradford's  version: 

After  this  they  fell  to  great  licentiousness,  and  led  a  dissolute 
life,  pouring  out  themselves  into  all  profaneness.  And  Morton 
became  lord  of  misrule,  and  maintained  (as  it  were)  a  school  of 
Atheism.  And  after  they  had  got  some  goods  into  their  hands, 
and  got  much  by  trading  with  the  Indians,  they  spent  it  as 
vainly,  in  quaffing  and  drinking  both  wine  and  strong  waters  in 
great  excess,  and,  as  some  reported,  ten  shillings  worth  in  a 
morning.  They  also  set  up  a  Maypole,  drinkmg  and  dancing 
about  it  many  days  together,  inviting  the  Indian  women,  for  their 
consorts,  dancing  and  frisking  together  (like  so  many  fairies,  or 
furies  rather),  and  worse  practice.  As  if  they  had  anew  re- 
vived and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Roman  goddess  Flora,  or 
the  beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bacchanalians.  Morton  like- 
wise (to  show  his  poetry)  composed  sundry  rhymes  and  verses, 
some  tending  to  lasciviousness,  and  others  to  the  detraction  and 
scandal  of  some  persons,  which  he  affixed  to  this  idle  or  idol 
Maypole.  They  changed  also  the  name  of  their  place,  and  in- 
stead of  calling  it  Mount  Wollaston,  they  call  it  Merry  Mount, 
as  if  this  jollity  would  have  lasted  ever.  But  this  continued  not 
long,  for  after  Morton  was  sent  for  England  (as  follows  to  be 
declared),  shortly  after  came  over  that  worthy  gentleman,  Mr. 
John  Endicott,  who  brought  over  a  patent  under  the  broad 
seal,  for  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  visiting  those 
parts  caused  that  Maypole  to  be  cut  down,  and  rebuked  them 
for  their  profaneness,  and  admonished  them  to  look  there  should 
be  better  walking;  so  they  now,  or  others,  changed  the  name  of 
their  place  again,  and  called  it  Mount  Dagon.  —  History  of  Plym- 
outh Plantation. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  ETHAN  BRAND 

These  extracts  are  all  from  Hawthorne's  journal,  of 
the  dates  cited,  and  may  be  found  among  the  portions 
of  it  published  as  Passages  from  the  American  Note- 
Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

July  2gth  [1838].  —  Remarkable  characters: —  A  disagreeable 
figure,  waning  from  middle  age,  clad  in  a  pair  of  tow  homespun 
pantaloons,  and  a  very  soiled  shirt,  barefoot,  and  with  one  of 
his  feet  maimed  by  an  axe;  also  an  arm  amputated  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  elbow.  His  beard  of  a  week's  growth,  grim  and 
grisly,  with  a  general  effect  of  black;  altogether  a  disgusting 
object.  Yet  he  has  the  signs  of  havmg  been  a  handsome  man  in 
his  idea,  though  now  such  a  beastly  figure  that  probably  no 
living  thing  but  his  great  dog  would  touch  him  without  an 
effort.  Coming  to  the  stoop,  where  several  persons  were  sitting, 
"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  the  wretch.  Nobody  an- 
swered for  a  time,  till  at  last  one  said,  "I  don't  know  whom 
you  speak  to;  not  to  me,  I'm  sure"  (meaning  that  he  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  gentleman).  "Why  I  thought  I  spoke  to  you  all 
at  once,"  replied  the  figure,  laughing.  So  he  sat  himself  down  on 
the  lower  step  of  the  stoop,  and  began  to  talk;  and,  the  con- 
versation being  turned  upon  his  bare  feet  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, he  related  the  story  of  his  losing  his  toes  by  the  glancing 
aside  of  an  axe,  and  with  what  great  fortitude  he  bore  it.  Then 
he  made  a  transition  to  the  loss  of  his  arm,  and,  setting  his 
teeth  and  drawing  in  his  breath,  said  that  the  pain  was  dreadful; 
but  this,  too,  he  seems  to  have  borne  like  an  Indian;  and  a 
person  testified  to  his  fortitude  by  saying  that  he  did  not  sup- 
pose there  was  any  feeling  in  him,  from  observing  how  he  bore 
It.  The  man  spoke  of  the  pain  of  cutting  the  muscles,  and  the 
particular  agony  at  one  moment,  while  the  bone  was  being 
sawed  asunder;  and  there  was  a  strange  expression  of  remembered 
anguish,  as  he  shrugged  his  half-limb,  and  described  the  matter. 
Afterwards,  in  a  reply  to  a  question  of  mine,  whether  he  still 
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seemed  to  feel  the  hand  that  had  been  amputated,  he  answered 
that  he  did  always;  and,  baring  the  stump,  he  moved  the  severed 
muscles,  saying,  ''There  is  the  thumb,  there  the  forefinger,"  and 
so  on.  Then  he  talked  to  me  about  phrenology,  of  which  he 
seems  a  firm  believer  and  skilful  practitioner,  telling  how  he  had 
hit  upon  the  true  character  of  many  people.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  acuteness  in  his  talk,  and  something  of  elevation 
in  his  expressions,  —  perhaps  a  studied  elevation,  —  and  a  sort  of 
courtesy  in  his  manner;  but  his  sense  had  something  out  of  the 
way  in  it;  there  was  something  wild  and  ruined  and  desperate  in 
his-  talk,  though  I  can  hardly  say  what  it  was.  There  was  a 
trace  of  the  gentleman  and  man  of  intellect  through  his  deep 
degradation;  and  a  pleasure  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  an 
acuteness  and  trained  judgment,  which  bespoke  a  mind  once 
strong  and  cultivated.  "My  study  is  man,"  said  he.  And,  look- 
ing at  me,  "I  do  not  know  your  name,"  he  said,  *'but  there  is 
something  of  the  hawk-eye  about  you,  too." 

This  man  was  formerly  a  lawv'er  m  good  practice;  but,  taking 
to  drinking,  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state.  Yet  not  the 
lowest;  for  after  the  amputation  of  his  arm,  being  advised  by 
divers  persons  to  throw  himself  upon  the  public  for  support,  he 
told  them  that,  even  if  he  should  lose  his  other  arm,  he  would 
still  be  able  to  support  himself  and  a  servant.  Certainly  he  is  a 
strong-minded  and  iron-constitutioned  man ;  but,  looking  at  the 
stump  of  his  arm,  he  said  that  the  pain  of  the  mind  was  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  pain  of  the  body.  "That  hand 
could  make  the  pen  go  fast,"  said  he.  Among  people  in  general, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  greater  consideration  in  his  ruin 
because  of  his  former  standing  in  society.  He  supports  himself 
by  making  soap;  and,  on  account  of  the  offals  used  in  that 
business,  there  is  probably  rather  an  evil  odor  in  his  domicile. 
Talking  about  a  dead  horse  near  his  house,  he  said  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  scent  of  it.  "I  should  not  think  you  could 
smell  carrion  in  that  house,"  said  a  stage  agent.  WTiereupon  the 
soap-maker  dropped  his  head,  with  a  Uttle  snort,  as  it  were,  of 
wounded  feeling;  but  immediately  said  that  he  took  all  in  good 
part.  There  was  an  old  squire  of  the  village,  a  lawyer  probably, 
whose  demeanor  was  different,  —  with  a  distance,  yet  with  a 
kindliness;  for  he  remembered  the  times  when  they  met  on 
equal  terms.  "You  and  I,"  said  the  squire,  alluding  to  their 
respective  troubles  and  sicknesses,  "would  have  died  long  ago, 
if  we  had  not  had  the  courage  to  live."     The  poor  devil  kept 
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talking  to  me  long  after  everybody  else  had  left  the  stoop,  giving 
vent  to  much  practical  philosophy,  and  just  observation  on  the 
ways  of  men,  mingled  with  rather  more  assumption  of  literature 
and  cultivation  than  belonged  to  the  present  condition  of  his 
mind.  Meantime  his  great  dog,  a  cleanly  looking  and  not  ill-bred 
dog,  being  the  only  decent  attribute  appertaining  to  his  master, 
—  a  well-natured  dog,  too,  and  receiving  civilly  any  demonstra- 
tion of  courtesy  from  other  people,  though  preserving  a  certain 
distance  of  deportment,  —  this  great  dog  grew  weary  of  his 
master's  lengthy  talk,  and  expressed  his  impatience  to  be  gone 
by  thrusting  himself  between  his  legs,  rolling  over  on  his  back, 
seizing  his  ragged  trousers,  or  playfully  taking  his  maimed,  bare 
foot  into  his  mouth,  —  using,  in  short,  the  kindly  and  humorous 
freedom  of  a  friend,  with  a  wretch  to  whom  aU  are  free  enough, 
but  none  other  kind.  His  master  rebuked  him,  but  with  kind- 
ness too,  and  not  so  that  the  dog  felt  himself  bound  to  desist, 
though  he  seemed  willing  to  allow  his  master  all  the  time 
that  could  possibly  be  spared.  And  at  last,  having  said  many 
times  that  he  must  go  and  shave  and  dress  himself,  —  and  as 
his  beard  had  been  at  least  a  week  growing,  it  might  have 
seemed  almost  a  week's  work  to  get  rid  of  it,  —  he  rose  from  the 
stoop  and  went  his  way,  —  a  forlorn  and  miserable  thing  in  the 
light  of  the  cheerful  summer  morning.  Yet  he  seems  to  keep 
his  spirits  up,  and  still  preserves  himself  a  man  among  men, 
asking  nothing  from  them;  nor  is  it  clearly  perceptible  what 
right  they  have  to  scorn  him,  though  he  seems  to  acquiesce,  in 
a  manner,  in  their  doing  so.  And  yet  he  cannot  wholly  have 
lost  his  self-respect;  and  doubtless  there  were  persons  on  the 
stoop  more  grovelling  than  himself.   .    .    . 

July  3i5f. — .  ...  A  steam-engine  in  a  factory  to  be  supposed 
to  possess  a  malignant  spirit.  It  catches  one  man's  arm,  and 
pulls  it  off;  seizes  another  by  the  coat-tails,  and  almost  grapples 
him  bodily ;  catches  a  girl  by  the  hair,  and  scalps  her ;  and  finally 
draws  in  a  man  and  crushes  him  to  death. 

The    one-armed    soap-maker.    Lawyer    H ,    wears    an    iron 

hook,  which  ser\'es  him  instead  of  a  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  on.     They  nickname  him  "Black  Hawk." 

August  nth.—  .  ...  A  man  in  a  pea-green  frock-coat,  with 
velvet  collar.  Another  in  a  flowered  chintz  frock-coat.  There  is 
a  great  diversity  of  hues  in  garments.  A  doctor,  a  stout,  tall, 
round-paunched,  red-faced,  brutal-looking  old  fellow,  who  gets 
drunk  daily.     He  sat  down  on  the  step  of  our  stoop,  looking 
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surly,  and  speaking  to  nobody;  then  got  up  and  walked  home- 
ward, with  a  morose  swagger  and  a  slight  unevenness  of  gait, 
attended  by  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog.   ... 

August    igth.—.   .   .   .In    the    evening    there    was    a    strange 
fellow  m  the  bar-room,  — a  sort  of  mock  Methodist,  — a  cattle- 
drover,  who  had  stopped  here  for  the  night  with  two  cows  and 
a   Durham   bull.     AU   his    talk    turned    upon    rehgion,    and    he 
would  ever  and  anon  burst   out  in  some   strain   of  scriptural- 
styled  eloquence,  chanted  through  his  nose,  like  an  exhortation 
at  a  camp-meeting.    A  group  of  Universalists  and  no-rehgionists 
sat  around  him,  making  him  their  butt,  and  holding  wild  argu- 
ment with  him;   and  he  strangely  mingled  humor  with  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  enthusiasm  with  his  humor  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  tell  whether  he  were  in  jest  or  earnest.     Probably 
It  was  neither,  but  an  eccentricity,  an  almost  monomania,  that 
has  grown   upon   him,  — perhaps   the   result   of  strong   religious 
excitement.     And,  having  been  a  backslider,  he  is  cursed  with  a 
half-frenzied  humor.     In   the   morning   he    talked   in   the   same 
stram  at  breakfast,  while  quafdng  fourteen  cups  of  tea,  — Eliza 
aU  the  while,  as  she  supplied  him,  entreating  him  not  to  drink 
any  more.    After  breakfast  (it  being  the  Sabbath)   he  drove  his 
two  cows  and  buU  past  the  stoop,  raising  his  staff,  and  running 
after  them  with  strange,  uncouth  gestures;  and  the  last  word  I 
heard  from  him  was  an  exhortation:    "Gentlemen,  now   aU  of 
you   take   your  Bibles,   and   meditate   on   divine   things"  — this 
being  uttered  with  raised  hands,  and  a  Methodistical  tone,  inter- 
mmgled,   as  was  his  expression,   with   something  humorous-    so 
that,  to  the  last,  the  puzzle  was  still  kept  up,  whether  he  was  an 
enthusiast  or  a  jester.     He  wore  a  suit  of  coarse  brown  cloth 
cut  m  rather  a  Quaker  fashion;  and  he  had  a  large  no<=e    and 
his  face  expressed  enthusiasm  and  humor,  — a  sort  of  smile  and 
twmkle  of  the  eye,  with  wildness.    He  is  excellent  at  a  bargain- 
and  if,  in  the  midst  of  his  ghostly  exhortation,  the  talk  were 
^^IJE'rt^i  °^  ^^^^^^'  ^^  eagerly  seized  the  topic  and  expatiated  on  it 
While  this  fellow  was  enumerating  the  Universalists  in  nei-h- 
bonng  towns  who  had  turned  from  their  errors  on  their  death- 
beds, some  one  exclaimed,  ''John  Hodges!  why,  he  isn't  dead  — 
v/^f•/\''^.^'''^   ''''"•"     Whereat   there   was  a  roar   of  laughter. 
While   holding   an    argument   at   table,   I   heard   him   mutter  to 
himself  at  something  that  his  adversary  said;  and  though  I  could 
not  distmguish  what  it  was,  the  tone  did  more  to  convince  me 
of  some  degree  of  earnestness  than  aught  beside.    This  character 
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might  be  wrought  into  a  strange  portrait  of  something  sad, 
terrific  and  laughable.  .   .   . 

Friday,  August  315^. — .  .  .  .  The  first  house,  after  reaching 
the  summit,  is  a  small,  homely  tavern.  We  left  our  horse  in 
the  shed,  and,  entering  the  little  unpainted  bar-room,  we  heard  a 
voice,  in  a  strange,  outlandish  accent,  exclaiming  "Diorama."  It 
was  an  old  man,  with  a  full,  gray-bearded  countenance,  and  Mr. 
Leach  exclaimed,  **Ah,  here's  the  old  Dutchman  again!"  And  he 
answered,  "Yes,  Captain,  here's  the  old  Dutchman,"  —  though, 
by  the  way,  he  is  a  German,  and  travels  the  country  with  this 
diorama  in  a  wagon,  and  had  recently  been  at  South  Adams,  and 
was  now  returning  from  Saratoga  Springs.  We  looked  through 
the  glass  orifice  of  his  machine,  while  he  exhibited  a  succession 
of  the  very  worst  scratches  and  daubings  that  can  be  imagined, 
—  worn  out,  too,  and  full  of  cracks  and  wrinkles,  dimmed  with 
tobacco-smoke,  and  every  other  wise  dilapidated.  There  were 
none  in  a  later  fashion  than  thirty  years  since,  except  some 
figures  that  had  been  cut  from  tailors'  show-bills.  There  were 
views  of  cities  and  edifices  in  Europe,  of  Napoleon's  battles  and 
Nelson's  sea-fights,  in  the  midst  of  which  would  be  seen  a 
gigantic,  brown,  hairy  hand  (the  Hand  of  Destiny)  pointing  at 
the  principal  points  of  the  conflict,  while  the  old  Dutchman  ex- 
plained. He  gave  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  effect  to  his  de- 
scriptions, but  his  accent  and  intonation  cannot  be  written.  He 
seemed  to  take  interest  and  pride  in  his  exhibition;  yet  when  the 
utter  and  ludicrous  miserability  thereof  made  us  laugh,  he 
joined  in  the  joke  very  readily.  When  the  last  picture  had  been 
shown,  he  caused  a  country  boor,  who  stood  gaping  beside  the 
machine,  to  put  his  head  within  it,  and  thrust  out  his  tongue. 
The  head  becoming  gigantic,  a  singular  effect  was  produced. 

The  old  Dutchman's  exhibition  being  over,  a  great  dog,  ap- 
parently an  elderly  dog,  suddenly  made  himself  the  object  of 
notice,  evidently  in  rivalship  of  the  Dutchman.  He  had  seemed 
to  be  a  good-natured,  quiet  kind  of  dog,  offering  his  head  to  be 
patted  by  those  who  were  kindly  disposed  towards  him.  This 
great,  old  dog,  unexpectedly,  and  of  his  own  motion,  began  to 
run  round  after  his  not  very  long  tail  with  the  utmost  eagerness; 
and,  catching  hold  of  it,  he  growled  furiously  at  it,  and  still 
continued  to  circle  round,  growling  and  snarling  with  mcreasing 
rage,  as  if  one  half  of  his  body  were  at  deadly  enmity  with  the 
other.  Faster  and  faster  went  he,  round  and  roundabout,  grow- 
ing still  fiercer,  till  at  last  he  ceased  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  j 
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but  no  sooner  had  his  exhibition  finished  than  he  became  the 
same  mild,  quiet,  sensible  old  dog  as  before;  and  no  one  could 
have  suspected  him  of  such  nonsense  as  getting  enraged  with 
his  own  taO.  He  was  first  taught  this  trick  by  attaching  a  bell 
to  the  end  of  his  tail;  but  he  now  commences  entirely  of  his 
own  accord,  and  I  really  believe  he  feels  vain  at  the  attention  hi 
excites. 

It  was  chill  and  bleak  on  the  mountain-top,  and  a  fire  was 
burning  in  the  bar-room.  The  old  Dutchman  bestowed  on 
everybody  the  title  of  "Captain,"  perhaps  because  such  a  titla 
has  a  great  chance  of  suiting  an  American.  .    .    . 

September  'jth.  —  Mr.  Leach  and  I  took  a  walk  by  moonlight 
last  evening,  on  the  road  that  leads  over  the  mountain.  Re- 
mote from  houses,  far  up  on  the  hill-side,  we  found  a  lime-kiln, 
burning  near  the  road;  and,  approaching  it,  a  watcher  started 
from  the  ground,  where  he  had  been  lying  at  his  length.  Ther« 
are  several  of  these  lime-kilns  in  this  vicinity.  They  are  cir- 
cular, built  with  stones,  like  a  round  tower,  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  having  a  hillock  heaped  around  in  a  great  portion  of 
their  circumference,  so  that  the  marble  may  be  brought  and 
thrown  in  by  cart-loads  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a 
doorway,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  in  a  stooping  posture. 
Thus  an  edifice  of  great  solidity  is  constructed,  which  will  en- 
dure for  centuries,  unless  needless  pains  are  taken  to  tear  it 
down.  There  is  one  on  the  hill-side,  close  to  the  village,  wherein 
weeds  grow  at  the  bottom,  and  grass  and  shrubs  too  are  rooted 
in  the  interstices  of  the  stones,  and  its  low  doorway  has  a 
dungeon-like  aspect,  and  we  look  down  from  the  top  as  into  a 
roofless  tower.  It  apparently  has  not  been  used  for  many  years, 
and  the  lime  and  weather-stained  fragments  of  marble  are  scat- 
tered about. 

But  in  the  one  we  saw  last  night  a  hard-wood  fire  was 
burning  merrily,  beneath  the  superincumbent  marble,  —  the  kiln 
being  heaped  full;  and  shortly  after  we  came,  the  man  (a  dark, 
black-bearded  figure,  in  shirt-sleeves)  opened  the  iron  door, 
through  the  chinks  of  which  the  fire  was  gleaming,  and  thrust 
in  huge  logs  of  wood,  and  stirred  the  immense  coals  with  a 
long  pole,  and  showed  us  the  glowing  limestone,  —  the  lower 
layer  of  it.  The  heat  of  the  fire  was  powerful,  at  the  distance 
of  several  yards  from  the  open  door.  He  talked  very  sensibly 
with  us,  being  doubtless  glad  to  have  two  visitors  to  vary  his 
solitary  night-watch;  for  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  fall  asleep, 
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since  the  fire  shouW  be  refreshed  as  often  as  every  twenty 
minutes.  We  ascended  the  hillock  to  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and 
the  marble  was  red-hot,  and  burning  with  a  bluish,  lambent 
flame,  quivering  up,  sometimes  nearly  a  yard  high,  and  resem- 
bling the  flame  of  anthracite  coal,  only,  the  marble  being  in  large 
fragments,  the  flame  was  higher.  The  kibi  was  perhaps  six  or 
eight  feet  across.  Four  hundred  bushels  of  marble  were  then  in 
a  state  of  combustion.  The  expense  of  converting  this  quantity 
into  lime  is  about  fifty  dollars,  and  it  sells  for  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  at  the  kiln.  We  asked  the  man  whether  he  would 
run  across  the  top  of  the  intensely  burning  kiln,  for  a  thousand 
dollars;  and  he  said  he  would  for  ten.  He  told  us  that  the  lime 
had  been  burning  forty-eight  hours,  and  would  be  finished  in 
thirty-six  more.  He  liked  the  business  of  watching  it  better  by 
night  than  by  day;  because  the  days  were  often  hot,  but  such  a 
mild  and  beautiful  night  as  the  last  was  just  right.  Here  a 
poet  might  make  verses  with  moonlight  in  them,  and  a  gleam  of 
fierce  fire-light  flickering  through.  It  is  a  shame  to  use  this 
brilliant,  white,  almost  transparent  marble  in  this  way.  A  man 
said  of  it,  the  other  day,  that  into  some  pieces  of  it,  when 
polished,  one  could  see  a  good  distance;  and  he  instanced  a 
certain  gravestone. 
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